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Li2;XI£liS TO 1 lOUNG MAN 



L£TT£E L 

Whea I had the pleasure of mceUngyou at Cb t 
for ths ieccMMi time in my life, i was mucli eoneemsd 
to remark the general dejection of your manner. I 
xuay now add, thai I was also much surjurised | your 
qouma's visit to met having made it no kmger a point of 
delicacy to suppress that feeling. General report Lad 
sepreaeoted you as in possession of ail which entein 
into the woridly estimate of happineas^*-** great oput 
lance, unclouded reputation, -and IrccJom from ualiappy 
ooonectionB. That you had the priceless blessing of 
imfiaetHathig health, I know upon your own antboffl^* 
And the concurring opinions of your friends, together 
witb my own opportunities far ofasemtion, left mo 
DO room to doubt that yon wanted not the last and 
mightiest among the sources of happiness — a fortu* 
nale constitution of mind, both for moml and inleUeo* 
tual ends. So many blessings as these,- meeting in the 
person of cme man, and yet all in some mys^ious 
1 
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way defeated and poisoned, presented a problem too 
interestiDg both to the selfish and the generous curiosity 

of men — to make it ni all wonderful, that at tliat 
time and place you should have been the subject of 
much discussion. Now and then some solutions of the 
mystery were hazarded : in particular I remember one 
from a young lady of seventeen, who said with a 
positive air, *That Mr. M ^s dejection was well 
known to arise from an unfortunate attachment in early 
life/ which assurance appeared to have great weight 
with some other young ladies of sixteen. But upon 
the whole, I think that no account of the matter was 
proposed at that time which satisfied myself, or was 
likely to satisfy any reflecting person. 

At length the visit of your cousin L in his road 

to Th has cleared up the mystery in a way 
more agreeable to myself than I could have ventured 
to anticipate from any communication short of that 
which should acquaint me with the entire dispersion of 
the dejection under which you labored. I allow my- 
self to call such a disclosure agreeable, partly upon the 
ground that where the grief or dejection of our friends 
admits of no important alleviution, it is yet satisfactory 
to know, that it may be traced to causes of adequate 
dignity : and, in this particular case, I have not only 
that assurance, but the prospect of contributing some 
assistance to your emancipation from these depressing 
recollections by co-operating with your own efforts in 
the way you have pointed out for supplying the defects 
of your early education. 

L explahicd to me all that your own letter had 

left imperfect ; in particular how it was that you came 
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to be defisoded of the edixmtioii to which eren your , 

earliest and humblest prospects had entitled you : by 
what heroic eiibrts, but how yainlyi you labored to re* 
pair that greater of loetes : what remarkaUe ovodIb coof 

curred to raise you to your present istalc uf prospei i!\ ; 
and all other circuinstaoces which appeared necessary 
to put me fully in poMemon of your pretem wisbee 

and iuleiuiuus. 

The two qaestioos, which you addiested to mo 
ftfough him, I have amweied below: these were 

questions which I could answer easily and witliout 
meditation : but for the main subject of our future cof^ 
reepondenco, it s eo weighty, and demande sueh ctoee 
attention (as even I find, who have revolved the prin- 
eipal p<»iits almost daily for many years), that I would 
willingly keep it wholly distinct from the hasty letter 
which I am now obliged to write ; on which account it 
k that I shall forbear to enter at present upon the series 
of letters which I have promised, even if I should find 
that my time were not exhausted by the answers to 
your iwo quetHom Mow. 

To your first question, — whether to you, with your 
purposes and at your age of thirty>two, a residence at 
either of our English universities ~ or at any foreign 
university, can be of much service ? — my answer is 
firmly and unhesitatingly — no. The majority of the 
undergraduates of your own standing in an aeademao 
sense will be your juniors by twelve or fourteen years; 
a disparity of age which could not but make your so* 
ciLty mutually burthensome. What then is it, that 
you would seeit in a university ? Lectures f These, 
wfaether publie or privato, are surely the veiy worst 
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modes of acquiring any sort of accurate knowledge | 
and are just as much inferior to a good book on the 
same subject, as that book hastily read aloud, and then 

immediately withdrawn^ would be inferior to the some 
book left in your possessioui and opentet my hour to 
be consulted, retraced, collated and h^^e fullest sense 
studied. But, besides thiSj uniy^ity lectures are 
naturally adapted not so much to the general purpose 
of communicating knowledge, as to the specific purpose 
of meeting a particular form of examluation for de« 
grees» and a particular profession to which the whole 
course of the education is known to be directed. The 
two single advantages which lectures can ever acquire 
to balance those which they forego -^are either,^s<, 
the obvious one of a better apparatus for displaying 
illustrative experiments than most students can com- 
mand ; and the cases where this becomes of importance 
il caanoi be necessary to mention : second, the advantage 
of a rhetorical delivery^ when that is of any use (as in 
lectures on poetry, &c.) These, however, are advan- 
tages more easily oonituanded in a great capital than in 
the most splendid university. What then remains to a 
university, except its libraries ? And with regard to 
those the answer is short : to the greatest of them 
undergraduates have not free access : to the inferior 
ones (of their own college, &c.) the libraries of the 
great capitals are often equal or superior : uuJ for mere 
purposes of study your own private library is far pre- 
ferable to the Bodleian or the Vatican. To you, therc- 
foroi a university can oHer no attraction except on the 
assumption that you sec cause to adopt a profession : 
and| as a degree from some university would in that 
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case be useful (aad iodispenaabie, except for the bar,) 
jrour determinatioa oo this first quesdon-iniMt still be 
dependent on that which you form upon the second. 

la this second question you call for my opinion 
opoQ the Ilth chapter of Mr. Coleridge^s Blographia 
Literaria, as applied to the circumstances in wliich you 
yooiaelf are placed. This chapfer^ to express its sqIh 
stance in fiie most geneml terms, b a dissuasion from 
what Herder, in a passage there quoted, calls • Die 
Attthorschaft ; ' or» as Mr. Coleridge expiesses it, ^ the 
trade of aviAorship and (he amount of the advice is 
— that, for the sake of his own happiness and rcspecta* 
bifitjr, every man should ad<^t some tmde or profession, 
and should make literature a subordinate pursuit. On 
this advice, I understand you to ask, Jirsty whether 
it is natoraliy to be interpreted, as extending to cases 
such as yours: ruid second^ if so, what is my judgment 
oa such advice so extended ? As to my judgment 
upon this advice, supposing it addressed to men of 
your age and situation, you will easily collect from all 
which I shall say— *that I think it as bad as can well 
be given* 

Waiving this, however, and to consider your other 
q[oestion — in what sense, and with what restrictions 
Ae whole chapter is to be interpreted ; that is a point 
• which 1 find it no easy matter to settle, Mr. Coleridge, 
who does not nsually ofiend by laxity and indecision of ^ 
purpose, lias in tlus instance allowed the very objects 
of his advice to shift and fluctuate before him ; and 
from the beginning to tbe end, noAiing is firmly con* 
structed for the apprehension to grasp, nor are the 
grounds of judgment steadily maintained. From the 
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title of the chapter (an affectionate exhortation to 
those who in early life feel themselves disposed to 

become authors), and from the express words of 
Herder, in the passage cited from him as the final 
words of the chapter, which words discountenance 
' authorship ' only as * zu friih oder unmassig gebraucht* 
(practised too early, or with too little temperance), it 
would have been a natural presumption that Mr. Cole- 
ridge's counsels regarded chiefly or altogether the 
case of very youthful authors^ and the unfortunate 

thirst for premature distinction. And if this luid ])ccn 
the purpose of the chapter, excepting that the evil in- 
Yolved in such a case is not very great, and is generally 
intercepted by the difficulties which prevent, and over- 
punished by the mortifications which attend any such 
juvenile acts of presumption, there could have been 
no room for differing with Mr, Coleridge, except upon 
Ae propriety of occupying his great powers with topics 
of such trivial interest. But this, though from the title 
it naturally should have been, is not the evil, or any part 
of it, which Mr* Coleridge is contemplating* What 
Mr. Coleridge really has in his view are two most 
different objections to literature, as the principal pur- 
suit of life ; which, as I have said, continually alternate 
with each other as the objects of his arguments, and 
sometimes become perplexed together, though inca- 
pable of blending into any real coalition. Tl^ objec* 
tions urged arc : First, To literature considered as a 
means of livelihood; — as any part of the resources 
which a man should allow himself to rely on for his 
current income, or worldly credit, and respectability : 
here the evils anticipated by Mr. Coleridge are of a 
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high and positive clmractcr, and such as tend directly 
to degiaida Ibe dytmclier, aod indiieotly to aggmvala 
lome hearj domesdo evOa. SseomdL To Utemlim 
considered as the ixiieaii2» of suffickiitly occupying the 
inteUect Hm tbe evil appiehendcid u mi 0?U of 
defect; it k alleged that Uterature ia not adequate to 
file maia end of giving due aud regular cxcitemeBt to 
the mind and the apirita, unleaa combinad with aoma 
other summons to mental exercise of periodical rt cur* 
xenoe — determined by an ovcrruUng cause acting 
from without — and not dependent tbei^fora on the 
accidents of individual will, or the caprices of momen^ 
tary iealing apringing out of tamper or bodily health. 
Upon the laat olqee&m, aa by fiir tbe moal imporCank 
ui any case, and the ouly one at all applicable to yours, 
I would wish to say a woid ; beoanae my thmi^la on 
that metier am from die abnndanee of my heart, and 
drawn up from the very depths of my own experience* 
l£ theve baa ever liTod a man who mi|^t claim Aia 
privilege df speaking with emphaaia and authority on 
this great question — By what means shall a man host 
auppoct the aotivhy of bis own mind in aoHtude ? — I 

probably am tbat man ; and upon this ground that I 
have passed more of my life in absolute and unmiti* 
gated Bolitttdey volnntariiy, and for intalleetual par^ 
poses, than any person of my age wliuin I liavo ever 
either met with— beard of — or read oL With such 
pretensiona, what ia it that I oflbr aa the leaolt of my 
experience ? and how far does it coincide with the 
doctrine of Mr. Coleridge? Briefly thia: I wholly 
agree with bim that Ktemture, in die proper aeceptation 
of the term^ as denoting what is otherwise called Belles 
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Letirest &o., 4. e.^ the most emineitt of fte fine afts, 
and so understood therefore as to exclude oZI Mcienee 

whatsoever — is not, to use a Greek word, avraQxtis ii^ 
not self-sufficing : no, not even when the mind is sq 



fiur advanced that it can bring what have hitherto^ • v*' 
passed for merely literary or cBstheiic questions, under > 
'the light of philosophic principles: when problems of . • 
* taste 'have expanded to prubleu^s of human naturo.'s 
And why? Simply for this reason — that our power .v?>* 
to exercise the faculties on such subjects is not, as it iir* . ; cvA 
on others, in dcikincc of our own spirits : .the difficulties 
and resistances to our progress in these investigatiojos ' j/ 
are not susceptihle of minute and equable partition (as ' « > 

in mathematicii) ; and therefore the niovoments of the . 
mind cannot be continuousi but are either of necessi^ v*:->^'- 

. tumidtuary and per soZlusi, or none at all. When, on - '^'^•^ . 

. the contrary, the difficulty is pretty equally dispersej^VtV* 
and broken up into a serieg^f -ateps, ao one of ,whieb,;.V*-y*:. 
demands any exertion sensibly more intense than t W ' ' 
rest, nothing is required of the student beyond that sort 
o£ application and coherent attention which in a suacere 
$^dent of any standing may be presumed as a habk 
alr^jOtdy and iuveterately established. Thq dileiinna 
tbeipefore to which a student of pure literatore is con* * 5 
tinuaify reduced such a student suppose as the ;.V 
Schlegel^, or any other man who has cultivated no 

. acquaintaiice with the/severer sciences -* is this : either 
he studies literature -as a mere man of taste, and per- -^^-i 
haps also as a phi1nlo<rer ; and in that case his under- v. 
standing miM^ fin^Na; daily want of some masouline 

exercise to call.it out, and give it j)lay ; or (which is * . 
\^ rarest thing in the world) having begun to study ..^ 

' ■ • « 
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Htemtiim m a pUloaopher, be Mdci lo manr tet 
efevaled walk of iludy at aU oppoftmnliia: b«t tUa ii 

often as hopakss an efiort as to a great poet it would 
be to jit down Qpan any pga date m ittatioii to aom|poaa 
in his character of poet. Hence, therefore — if (as 
too oiten ii happens) he has aol oiiUivated those studies 
f mikmiUmv^m^Ltm ^ m \ w|||bK tuMittiit aoob difficitltiBa ai 

will bend to a resolute f iTurt of the mind, and which 
have the adduioual x^onuuendation that they are apt 

tefftt■Mllait and imlato Iha i mi t ri to maba Aat oflfait i 
he is often thrusva by the very cravings of an unsat* 
iifiad iatidlaol. and no4 bv iwmK « or imd inatk MU iincMi 
aome vul^r eneitoflsant of btrtiiais or plsaauia^ irUob 
becuines constantly more neoessary to him. 

I aboidd da iqiiatioa to mfmUt^ if I iPifa to aay~ 
that I amd Ihia Tiaar of the eaaa aolely to my own 
experience; the truth is — I easily foresaw, upon the 
aoggaatioa ahiioat of an kmaat^ dial Utoiatova ivoald 
not suffice for my mind with my purposes. I foresaw 
this; and I provided for it fwmi the very first: but 
bow? ^al in tite way leoaaBmeiidad by Mr. Cc^aridge, 

but according to a plau which yuu will cullccl from the 
leUais I am to write ; and which therefore I need not 
bfie aatieifiate. What, howaver, jrou will aay (fiir AM 
is the maui inquiry), what has been the success? has 
k wamntod me to look baek ufion my paat life, and 
to pranounoe tt upon the wbcAa a happy one? I 
answer in eaUxmess and with sincerity of heart — 
Tea. To you with your kndwiedga of .life I naad not 
say that it is a vain thbg for atiy man to bo|»a that ha 
can arrive at my age without many troubles — every 
man baa bia own ; and mm aapaobUy ba who baa not 
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iosulated hinMelf in this world, but has formed attach* 
ments and ooiin6cti<Mis, and has thus multiplied the 

avenues through which his peace is assailable* But 
setting aside these inevitable deductions, I assure you, 
that the great account of my days, if summed up, 
would present a great overbalance of happiness ; and 
of happiness during those years which I lived in soli* 
tude, of necessity derived exclusively from intellectual 
sources : such an evil indeed as time hanging heavy 
on my hands, I never experienced for a moment Oo 
the other hand, to illustrate tlie benefits of my plan by 
a picture of the very opposite plan, though pursued 
under the most splendid advantages, I would direct 
your eyes to the case of an eminent living Englibhman, 
with talents of the first prder, and yet upon the evi- 
dence of all his works, ill satisfied at any time either 
with himself or those of his own age. This English- 
man set out in Hfe, as I conjecture, with a plan of 
study modelled upon that of Leibnhz — that is to say, 
he designed to make himself (as Leibnitz most truly 
was) a PolfkUior or Catholic student For this rea* 
son, and because at a very early age I had become 
£Bimiliar with the writings of Leibnitz, I have been 
often tempted to draw a parallel between that eminept 
German, and the no less eminent Englishman of whom 
I speak. In many things they agreed : these 1 shall 
notice at some odier opportunity: only in general I 
will say that as both had mmds nut merely powerful, 
but distinguished for variety and compass of power, 
so in both were these fine endowments completed and 
accomplished for works of Herculean endumnce and 
continuity, by ^e alliance of a bodily constiuitiott 
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lesembliiig that of bones. They were Centaim: 
beroic intellects with brutal capacities of body. What 

partiality in nature ! In general, a man has reason to 
think himself well off in the gfeat lottery of this lifti 
if he draws the prize of a healthy stomach without a 
mind, or ,the prize of a line intellect with a crazy 
stomach : but that any man should draw both, is truly 
astonish iiig : and I suppose happens only once in a 
century. Thus far (as indeed much farther) they 
agreed : the points of difibrence were many, and not 
less remarkable : two I shall allege as pertinent to the 
matter before me. First, I remarked that Leibnitz, 
however anxious to throw out his mind upon the whole 
. encyclopfiedia of human research, yet did not forget to 
pay the price at which only any right to be thus di*- 
eursiTe can be earned : he sacrificed to the austerer 
muses; knowing that God geometrizes eternally, he 
rightly snpposed that in the universal temple Mathesis 
must furnish the master-key which would open most 
Arines. The Englishman, on the contrary, I remarked 
lo have been too self-indulgent and almost a voluptuary 
in his studies; sparing himself all toil, and thinking 
apparently to evade the necessity of artihcial power 
bjr an extraordinary exertion of his own native power. 

Neitlier as a boy, nor iis a man, had he submitted to 
any regular study or discipline, of tiu>ught : his choice 
of subjects had lain too mtieh amongst those dependent 
upon politics or other fleeting interests ; and wiien this 
had not happened, yet never amongst those which 
•dmilled of eoniimums thinking and study, and whmh 
sap{)ort the spirits by perpetual influxes of pleasure^ 
firom the constant sense of success and difficulty over* 
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come. As to the use of books, the German had been 
a diaeursive j^eader : the Englishman a desultory reader* 
Secondly, I remarked that Leibnitz was always cheer* 
ftil and obliging ; most courteous and commuaicativo 
to his feUow-kborers in literatare or science ; with a 
single exception (which rests, I think, as the^sole stain 
upon his inernory) just, and even generously just to the 
elatms of others: uncen^orious, and yet patient of 
censure ; willing to teach, and most willing to be 
taught. Our English contemporary was not, I think, 
Batorally less amiable than Leibnitz : and therefore I 
ascribe it to his unfortunate plan of study, leaving him 
of necessity too often with no subjects for intellectual 
exertion, but such as cannot be pursued successfully, 
unless in a state of genial spirits, — that we find him 
oontiooalty in ill humor, distempered and untuned with 
uncharitable feelings ; directing too harsh and acrimo- 
nious a spirit of criticism always against the age in 
which he lives, sometimes eren against indiyiduals | 
querulous ^ under criticism, almost to the extent of be* 
lieving himself the object of conspiracies and organized 
persecution : finally (which to me is far the gloomiest 
part of the picture) he neither will consent to believe 
that any man of his own age (at least of his own coun- 
txy) can teach him anything — professing all his obli- 
gations to those who are dead^ or else to some rusty old 
German ; nor finally will he consent to teach others, 
with the simple-minded magnanimity of a scholar, who 
should not seek to mystify arul perplex his pin)il ; or to 
illuminate only with half-lights : nor put himself on 
his guard against his reader, as against a person seek- 
ing to grow as knowing as himself. On the contrary, 
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who should rejoice to beiieve (if lie couid believe ii) 
flMtdl thevoiMloMWMOiiiQhMluiBitlf 9 nad ihnnlil 

adopt as his motto (wliich I make it my pride Lu ha\ c , 
dojae, i>om my earliest days) the aioi^e gfaadaiir q£ tbat 
IiM IB Chaiioer's dasoriplMaof Mtaoholif — *- 

gladly wMld[belMani<--aiid gladlytesdu^ 

Such waie th» two fiNilurea of diSmooB whkk I 

had occasion perpetually to remark — between two 
gn»t aoholan, in nm»y other ffNUwsa so olose^ 
flsmbliog each oilier* In genond tlifise tmo fts^nree 
would be tbou|^t to exist indepet^dently : hui, witli my ^ 
pxevioiis theory of the necossi^ in att oiaM that* vidk 

studies of so uncertain and even morbid aa effect upon 
the spirits as literature, should be combuied some 
analytic eiorcke of ine vii^Ut heaUhy aotiQft» in tfiia 

respect it as natural that I should connect them in my 
mind as cause and e&ct ; and, in that view, they pavo 
a double altetfatioa to Mr. Coleridge'a adTioe whore al 

agrees witb mine and |(U miue where it diil'ei:> iium 
his. 

■ 

Thus far I hare coDsUerad Mr. Golaridge^s advioa 

simply as it respects the student* But the object of 
hia studies is also entitled to somo cooakknlaoii : if it 
were better for the literary body, that al^ should puf^ 
sue a profession aa tbeir^^ar^*' (of business), and liter- 
ature ^ a nmQt^w (an aoeessaxy or mere ty*hnsinoei)t 
—•how far is literature itself likely to benefit by such 
an arrangement i Mr. Coleridge insists upon it that it 
will : and at page 896 ho alleges aoion namest to 

^vhich at page 233 he adds an eighth, of celebrated 

mou who have shown ' the possibility of coinb i nin g 
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veighty peifbrmaiices in literature, with full and inde* 
pendent employment:* on various grounds it would 

be easy, I think, to cut down the list, as a list any way 
ia?oiable for Mr* Coleridge^s purposei to one name ~ 
viz., that of Lord Bacon. B^t waiving his examples, 
let us consider his arguments. The main business, 
the inYor, after exhausting a man^s powers during the 
day, is supposed to leave three hours at night for the 
TiafiiQyov, Now we are to consider that our bright ideal 
of a literatus may chance to be married : in fact, Mr* 
Coleridge agrees to allow him a wife : let us sup- 
, pose a wife therefore ; and the more so, because else 
be will perhaps take one without our permission. I 
ask then what portion of these three hours is our stu- 
d^t to give up to the pleasure of his wife^s society ? 
For, if a man finds pleasure in his wife*8 company at 
* any time, I take it for granted that he would wish to 
spend the evening with her. Well, if you think so 
(says Mr. Coleridge, in effect, who had at first sup* 
posed the learned man to %'etire into his study in 
fact, he need not retire. How then ? Why, he is to 
study, not in his study but in his drawing-room, whilst 
* the social silence, or undisturbing voices of a wife or 
sister, will be like a restorative 'atmosphere.' Silence, 
by the way,js a strange mode of social pleasure. I 
know not what Mr. Coleridge does when he sits with a 
young woman : for my part, I do * men possible ' to enters 

tain her hotVi witli inv wit and my wisdom : and am 
happy to hear iier talk even though she should chance 
to be my own wife; and never thmk of tolerating 
silence for one instant. But not to quarrel about 
tastes, what is this ^sister' that so pleasantly intrudes 

• i" 
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ia llic north of England, or any place where I have 
Uv^, Wives do not comiooaiy prosont men with aurten, 

our iliMleiil^s wilb 
should give hiiu a son; or, what is nowier, a daughter; 
Off| whin is ooitier than eidier — both } Whfil'a lo be 
doM then ? Here^e a wonhipAil radietiee for a phi- 
losopher ; here^» a promising company for ' undisjturb* 
ing vwet,^ and ^sooiai nleiioe.' I admiie llr» 
Cbforidge^a way of Minking this qtrntioD, of making 
this youthful battery with ^ a sister.* Qiiidren, how- 
ever, ai0 ineideiito that do and wiU ooeor in thia lifc; 
and must not be blinked. I have seen the case again 

r 

nd again; and 1 say it, and say it with pain, that 
there » no mora respeel for philoaophy amongit tiiat 

lively part of society than Mv. Coleridge and I have 
for French philosophy. They may, however, be , 
banished to their narseiy ; tine, but if tliey are ever 
admitted to the drawing-room, in houses where not 
so much company is kept, I observe that this visit is 
most interesting to all parties in the eveidng ; and, if 
they would otherwise be admitted, no good-natvired 
' student would wish to have their expnlmn eharged 
upon bis books. After all, however, it » clear (hat Mr. 
Coleridge's voice is for the * retiring' system : and he 
gives us pxetty plainly to understand (p. 980) that it is 
far better for men to be separated ftom their wives 
throughout the day. But in saying this» he forgets timt 
in the ease under e(»isidemtion, the qnestfon is not 

so properly whether they are ever to be separated — 
as whether they are ever to meet. Indeed, taking 
what Mr. Coleridge says on the subject ae addressed 
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to literary men especially, I know not why they ahouU 
be supposed likely to make unhappy marriages more 
than other men. They arc not called upon to pass 
more of their time with their wives than country 
gentlemen, or men geneially without a professioik 
On the other hand^ if we are to understand the word 
of Mr. Ck^leridge as of universal application, I hopa 
that he gives us a very unfair view of the average 
tenor of life in this important particular. Yet, if it 
be settled that men will quarrel, and must quarrel with 
their wives, or their wives with them, unless separated, 
— would not a large screen meet the emergency? 
Or might not the learned man, as soon as break* 
fast is ended, bow to his wife, and withdraw to his 
library 9 where he might study or be sulky, according 
to his taste ; leaving her for the rest of the day to 
amuse or to employ herself in the way most agreeable 
to her sex, rank, and previous education? But in 
whatever way this difficulty may be disposed of^ one 
point is clear to my judgment: that literature must 
decay, unless we have a cUiss whoUj^ dedicated to that 
service, not pursumg it as an amusement only with 
wearied and pre-occupied minds. The reproach of 
being a ^ nation houtiquiire'* now so eminently inap« 
plicable to the English, would become indeed ju^, 
and in the most unfortunate sense just, if from all our 
overstocked trades and professions we could not spare 
men enough to compose a garrison on permanent duty 
for the service of the highest purposes which grace and 
dignify our nature« 

You will not infer from all this any abatement u\ my 
old respect for Mr« Coleridge's great and various pow 



I 
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Mv ! AO nMai adniifoi Aotn inoWt But dMra it no 

treason, I hope, m starting a little game now and then 
fiom tto thickets of Tk$ Antoul, the BiagrapUa IMj^ 

ering that they are La^ ones. Young men must have 
•oroe e m dm ihfa ftiMty weodier. HemAor I ^mU 
have occasion to break a Imea wMi Mr. Coleriiige on 
more difficult questions : and very happy I shall he if 
tlie amasemeDt which I shall make it xny bnsuiesB to 

strike oat, by my hammering, from the flinty rock of 
his metaphysics, should either tempt any ooe to look 
into hkwhiabte wiitini^s ^orsboiildteinpt Mr. Cote- 
ridge to sally out of his hiding-place into a philosophic 
pMHODy ud to fltlaok me widi the seme lireedom»' 
Soeh an eodhlMdoii mnl be emesieg to Ae puMie* I 

conceive that two tnmcendentalists, who are also two 

■ I ■■■'■■ ' S^ eeii hsnUy efep befote hsfe sli^p|M9d in wuf 
itef. Bet, by the wey, I wfah he woM ieev^'Miii* 

cendentaiism to me and other young men : for, to say 
the tnith, it doee ttot peoiper in his heads. /wiHiake 

charge of the public principles in that point : and h^ 
will thus be more at leisure to give another Ancient 
Harintrf whioh, I will enmr ibr it^ Ihewhole liw; 

mry body would receive with gratitude and a fervent 
* i^auditA.* 

I 

t 

„ • 

■ 

f 
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* LETTER n, 

> *• 

Oatline of the Work — Notice of former Wiitem on the eanae 

Bobjeet. 

r 

117 BEAR M , 

lo thb/ipy second and last letter of prefiMse, I riiaU 

settle the idea and the arrangement of my papers ; 
there will be in all about seven^ of which four MriU 
ediibit'the material on which the student is to wosjck; 
the other three, the tools with which the workniaiiship 
is to be conducted. First, what is to be done ; and 
secondly, Juno is the natitral and obvtoas distributioa 
of the work : that is to say, the business is to assign, 
first) the end^ and, secondly, the means. And, he<» 
eauBe the end should msooably determine the means, 
it would seem natural that in the arrangement of the 
woric, all which relates to that should have precedency* 
^ Nevertheless, I mean to invert this order ; and for the 
following reaso^ : all that part of the means, which are 
so entirely determined by the end as to presuppose its 
full and circumstantial development, may be concluded 
specially restricted to that individual end ; in proportioa 
to this restriction they will, therefore, be of narrow 
application, and are best treated in direct connection 
and concurrently with the object to which they are 
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thus appiopriated. On the other hand, those meeos ot 
inrtniiiients of thought, which are waSxAoaAy oomplex 
and important to claim a separate attention to tbem- 
sehres, are usually of each large and extensiye use, 

that they belong indifierently to all schemes of study, 
and may safely be premised in any plan, however 
Bovel in its principles! or peculiar in its tendencies. 
What are these general instruments of study ? Ac- 
cording to my view they are tiiree ; tot. Logic ; 
secondly, Languages ; thirdly. Arts of Memory. With 
respect to these, it is not necessary that any special 
and should he previously given; be bis end what il 
iMy, every student must have thoughts to anange, 
knowledge to trunsplant, and facts to record. Means, 
' which are thus universally requisite, may safely have 
precedency of the end : and it will not be a preposler* 
ous order, if I dedicate my first three letters to the 
several subjects of Lk^Ic, Languages, and Arts of 
Memory ; which will compose one half of my schemer 
leaving to tlie other half, the task of unfolding the 
course of study for which these instruments will be 
available. Having thus settled the arrangement, and 
impiiciUyy thereibre, settled in part the idea or raiio 
of my scheme,— I shall go on to add what may 
be necessary to confine your expectalioiis to the right ^ 
Ifack, and prevent them from going above ot below 
the true chameler of the mark I aim at I prolisss 
tiien to attempt %>ornetiiing much higher than merely 
diveetkMis for a course of reading. Not that such a 
work might not be of eminent service ; and in par* 
ticular at tins time, and with a constant adaptation to 
the caae of rich men, not Uteiary, I am of apinioo, • 
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thai BQ mm useful book could be ezecutsd than a 
Mloa cf iMm (addnMdy ftir «MmpIe, to WHntry 
gentlemen, merchiuits, &c.) on the furmation of a 
Iflmrj. uses of iaob a liealiBe, liomy«r, aie iM 
theae wUek I edotemfilatef ftir •hW itwonki pretim» 
and refer to a plan of study already settled; and in 
tte light, il is m mam conpleiwiit of llie {^kti I 
propose io oxMato: €Pr dss It would attempt to 4n» 
nolve a plan of study in the couxie of ireading sug* 
fMrtid ; nd timi waM Im mMttr mm mt hm tim 

to do in concreiOy what it is far more convenient as 
Yell as more phikeophical to do (as I am now going 
la do) dissedjr mad im mb&irmU^' A mora osmw of 

reading, there foro, is much below what I propose; on 
tbe other hand, an organoa of the human understand* ' 
ing is Ml moob akosoit; sueh aimkisalslior Ibra 
life : tliat is to say, tliough it may take up but a small 
port ai every d»f , jret oould it in no other waj 
■ OB UHWikt o Us nHrteruds^ tfwoi by keeping lite mMI 
everlastingly on the watch to seize upon sucii notices 
OB mey arise dsifcf thioogbom a life under the fiivor of 
ooeideiit or oooosioiw Forty yeois aio not too large a 
period for such a work; aiui my present work, however 
mttttvsly medilKtod, most be eoeeoted wiHi rapklhf^ 
. Here, in fact, I do but sketch or trace in outline 
ip vwmif ntf^iafiuv)^ what there it would become my 
to devslope, to. fill op m dotadl, to apply, and to 

illustrate on the most extensive scale. 

Aites having attempted in my first part to put jnou 
■I p ow sasl o n of ibe liest metbod for aoqomng the 4^ 
itruments of study ; and with respect to logic in par* 
f is olar , fasfrnfg £io0m1 » phUosopUo ligbi opoa lis 
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true meaning and purpose — with the hope of extia* 
gmhiog that aMurcby of ecrara viUck hmm poMMMl 
Ihb ffionid tbe tme of Loxd Baem 
at wbich I write, — 1 tiien, in the second division, ad> 
item Wfifmii lo Ihe qtitstioii of md9* Upon wWdi 
wotd let MO dis^nguish: upm en^, in an abioltrto 
aenae, as ultimate ends, it is piesumption in any man 
to olbr ooumel to another of matum age« Advioe of 

that sort, given under whatever hollow pretences of ' 
hittdness, is to be looked upon as arrogance m the moel 
wpvbtpo shape ; and to be fejeeled with that sort of 
snmmary disdain, which any man not of servile 
salam woaU testify towmids hiss who AoM attempt 
ts ioAieiiee his chdoe of a wife. A student of matnvi 
age must be presumed to be best acquainted with hie 
own talents^ and his own intellectual infinnities, wilk 
hm * forte ^ and bis * foible,^ with bis own fonner ezpe* 
hence of failure or success, and with the directioa 
ia whiah his iaolioaliQMi poioL Rur he it from me to 
violate by the spirit of my counsels a pride so reason- 
able, wbicli, ia truth, I bold sacred. My scheme takes 
m hanhler grnsML End9 indeed, in a aeeondarf 
sense, the latter half professes to deal with : but such 
eods as, though heanng that character, in relation to 
wliat is pufrijr aad memly insCnimeiital, yet again 
become means in relation to ends absolutely so called* 
The fauU applioatian of your powem aad kaowledgo 
it ii for youmelf only to detomine : my pretensions fat 
regard to that election are limited to this — that I pro- 
fess to place you on a vaataf^ gmuid f jom which you 
may determine more wisely, by determining (torn a 
higher point of survey. ^ My purpose is not to map the 
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whole course of y<Mir journey, but to serve as your 
ginde to that utalioii, at wliich you may be able to laj 
down your future route for yourself. The former half 
of my work I have already described to you; the 
httor half endearors to construct such a system of 

study as shall combine these two advantages — 1. 
Systematic unity ; «• 6. such a pxiaciple of internal 
ooaneetioii, as that the several parts c»f the plan shall 
furnish assistance interchangeably : 2. The largest pos- 
eible <K>mpass of eternal relations. Some empires, 
you knoW) are buQt for growth : others are essec^&dljr 
improgressive, but are built for duration, on some prin« 
oiple of Blxoiig internal cohesion. Systems of know- 
ledge, however, and schemes of study, should propose 
both ends: — they should take their foundations broad 
mad deap^ 

« And lay great bases Ibr eternity : ' 
which ia the surest key to internal and systematic 

connection : and, secondly, they should provide foi^ 
future growth and accretion ; regarding ail knowledge 
as a nucleus and centre of accumulation for other 
knowledge. It is on this latter principle, by the way, 
that the system of education in our public schools, 
however otherwise defeetive, is justly held superior to 
the specious novelties of our suburban academies ; for 
it IS more radical, and adapted to a larger 'Superstruc^ 
tare. Such, I say, is the character of my scheme ; 
and by the very act of claiming for it, as one of its 
benefits, that it leaves you in the cenire of large and 
comprehensive relations to other parts of knowledge ; 
At is pretty apparent that I do not presume to suggest in 
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what direction of these manifold relations you should 
•fierwaxds adTance ; that, as I have now suffioiemly 
explained, will be left to your own self-knowledge; 
but to your self-knowledge illumined at the point where 
i leave you by that other knowledge which my scheme 

of study professes to conirniinicate. 

From this general outline of my own plan, I am led 
hf an easy transkion to a question of yours, respecting 
the merits of the most celebrated aniongst those who 
have trod the same ground in past times* Excepting 
only a little treatise of Erasmus, de Ratiene StudU, all 
the essays on this subject by eminent continental wri- 
isn appeared in the 17 th century ; and of tliese« a hrfp 
majority before the year 1640. They were universally 
HFxitten in Latm ; and, the Iiatin of that age being good, 
ttey are so far agreeable to read ; beyond this, and the 
praise of elegance in their composition and arrange- 
ment, I have not much to say in their behalf. About the 
year 1645, Lewis Eizevur published a corpus of these 
essays, amounting in all to four-and- twenty ; in point 
of elegance and good sensci their merits are various ; 
thus far they differ : but, in regard to the main point, 
they hold a lamentaWe equality of pretension — bemg 
all dioroughly hoUow and barren of aoy practical use.* 
I cannot give you a better notion of thmr true place and 
relation to the class of works of whicii you are in search 
ef, than by an analogy drawn from the idea of didactic 
poetry, as it exists in the Roman literature and our own. 
So thoroughly is this sometimes misunderstood, that 1 
have seen it insisted on as a merit in a didactic poem 
— that the art, which it professed to deliver, might be 
learned and piMttsed in all its teobnicaliues, without 
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other assistance than that which the poem «uppHei» 
Butf had this heen true, — so far from bemg & fxaiae^ 
k would iflilaiitly hm degiadad tte pom fhom bm 

rank as a work among the products of Fine Arts : ipso 
fartOf auek a fmaa would have settled dowa imu that 
Ug^ intaUe^UAl rank inlo liie ignoble fudmaitamnt 
mechanic art, in which tlie metre, and the style which 
flMt&B ioiiodiiooo. would iiBinodioldv Ibovo host ikgi^ 
jwi tiftMriTfln ., The tm idoo oT didootb poe^ 
either tlie poet aelects an art which furnishes the occu" 
Mm ioe a oocieo of piotiacoMiuo iwhihiliniiii {m Yixgi^ 
Djrer, &c. :) and, in tfiot case, it is tiwe that he derives 
part of his power from the art which he delivers; ootp 
howw» fiom what is fimfinihl to die'ait^ bofe fiott iH 
accidents and adjuncts. Either he does this; or else 
{m ia tho case \viih Lord iioscoauooo, Pope, &e«) oo 
fiup fifom (Meldiig in Us tufajeot 

he seeks in thai only fur tlie resistaricc with which he 

Qomeado by juoaoaof tlio power dorivod fimm theyono 
wd the axtifieai of at^rla* TooneoaaeorollieroflUi 

ateernative all didactic poems are reducible ; and, allow- 
ing for tfao diSimocoa of rilotorio and poatfy, tba aame 
ide*l BUMt have piesided in die eorapoahion of the vop* 
ifaMS essays of the Hth century, aUdre^d to students ; 
the eubjoot wee fidt to be euilere end vneltaettfef ead 
almost purely scholaetic ; it was the ambitioii of the 
wntex^ therefore, to show that they could present it in 
a gveeefiil ebepe : eiid thai under theo tieeliaeet^ 

subject might become interesting to the reader, as an 
arena, upon which akili was e&hihited, bathing or evad- 
lae diffioulliee. ereu et the oiioe of ell beoeAl to the 

anidous and earnest disciple* S^oi iam naclu^ es^ waa 
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Lord Sba&eabuijr^ wiih relation to the luxumte Imowl* 
of the MdMMb pUloiqAf I Aqrmt to «^ 

po^d deliberately to have made a uleeiiom from the 
actd or doctrines before tliem, £oir tbo sate of abeamtful 

mony, and only secondarily (if at all) to have regarded 
Ihe ioteresta of the ilMdoai By aU of Ibaoi tha avw> 
yttkm Md Mt wm Mt m Modi JMacll dMMM, «i 

Anient meminUse ptrilL 

b cor om inmiiy iIhm hm kMi ■wwtiiw 'M- 

ttiP,' <iM$^ CHI Aia mioitating subject ; bat not tiMtt 

lias laid any hold ou the public mind, except the two 

vqrin <rf Dr» WaHa* n a p eai aliy thttiyoiiihe < im|i>o>» 

ment of the Miod.' Being the moat imbecile of books, 

it must have owed its success, 1. To the sectarian zeai 

of bia fwrty ia leiighMi '—■Ma fattawfad Imi faUofren : 

2. To the kict of its having gained for its author, from 
Iwio Scotch universities, the highest degvea they could 
kmkomi To tha di>la i ig oi ah»d haiiar of htfing baae 

adopted as a lecture book (q, as aa exaiiiiiiuiiou book?) 
tqr both EagUi anmiattM : 4. To« tho aatrafagant 
piaiie of Dr.idhBiaii^anioiigitwIma infiiniHiee it 
to pr£U9e warmly, when be was Ottered by the sense 
af Ua <iwii fml wipariority in {Niweni md kiiDwMgt* 
Dr. JoImmnnh aupposea it to ha^ bean modalM on 
X^CMsiie's CoaduQt of the Understandmg ; but fiur^ly i\m 
\b aa ladkMMi m to cbaigei upoa 8itaiieo» anjr ekb»» 

rate imitation of Mr. Justice Shallow. That Silence 
may have horrowad from anothar man half of a joke, 
or ^riwad fhanvaf liialavgMirtiipaMibie; biit«f 
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fttiy iiiofe gniT6 or hibortoui ftttBinptt to Tob Ii6 statiih 

ludicrously acquitted by the exemplary imbecility of 
his nature. No: Dr. Watts did not steal from Mn 
Locke r in matten <if duhiQW a man is aaailj origiiMiT 
and I suppose that even Feeble or Shallow might have 
had credit for die eflto neoetmry to the firiiowiog eooo- 
sels, taken at random tram Dr* Watta, at the page 
where the book has happened to fall open. 

1. Qet a distiiiot and comprehenatYe knowledge of 
fte sfilijeet which yoti treat of ; survey k on a!l sides, and 
make yourself perfect master of it: tlu ii (then! what 
thMi t ~ Think of PseUe making an infiscenee. Welly 
*then,') you will have all the sentiments that relate to 
it in your view : 2. Be well skilled in the language 
iHiieh yott apeak: Aeqatie a Tariety of words, a 
copia t^erhorum. Let your memory be rich in synony- 
mous terms^ p.«a28, edit. 1817. 

Well doDOf most magnanimoos Feeble. -^Snoli 
counsels,! suppose that any man might have produced ; 
and you will not wish to see critkslaed. Let me ratiiey 
ittqiiire, wliat common defect it it which haa made fhe 
works of much inure ingenious men, and in particular 
tiiat of Locke, utterly useless for die end proposed. 
The error in these books is the same whieh occma in 
books of ethics, and whieh has made them more or len 
uaeleBs for any practical purpose* As it is impoftuil 

to put on end to all delusion in matters of such grave 
and general concern as the improvement of our under- 

atandingBy or die moml yalnatkm of acthms: and ae I 

* 

repeat tliat the delusion here alluded to has affected 
both equally (so far as they can he affected by the 
books wfittm proftnedly to assist dmn), h may be 
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worth while to spc nfl ;i few lines in exposing it. I be- 
lieve thaty<iuftreaoikr acimainted wuh the #toyctme at 
& syUogim as to know horn to dkliDgiiiili bstman 

n:iajoi- and nmiui- piupusitiua : there is, indeed, a tech- 

jiAoal jruki wludi aMikM it iBi^^ bttlyao 
viU have bo mmi of tfol, if you coco approhond Iho 

rationale of a ayUogism ia the iigui under winch i will 
hove pioeo kL la omrj (qrttogbm ooo of tbo two 
IMeaui0«(tbe major) lays down a rule, under which 
xule the other (the mmor) bi'mg^ tli' Mibjuci of your 
ugunNiit OS o poftiooiir cote. Tlio mioor Aun^ 
fere, distinguished from the major by an act of tlie 
ptdgmenty vi^; o subsumptkm of a special case under 
a lule* Nov cooaktor horn tiua appliea to motoki 

here the conscience supplies the general rule, or iuujur 
piopoaition; and about tbia there kno questioa; but 
to bring the spoeial caae of coodoot» wUoK ia the aob> 

ject of your luquiry, under iliis general rule — here 

fint fwmmenoea the diffiouitjr ; and juat upon tbia poiot 
oie ethical tnnatiaoi tot the most nort aflanl* Aoooedk 

ingiy no man thinks of consulting them ior his direction 
oader my mosal poiplexHiea; if be foada tbem at alit 
it is for the gratiiicatk>n of his underatanding in mmmf 
iog the ordei* and relation amongst the several mem- 
beia of a ajrstom; sefor for tbo infiurmatkiii of Ua 
• moral judgment. 

For ai^ practical use m that way, a cuimuir^y i, e. a 
snbaomptioa pf the aasat aoaat ffoquently jooorriog io 

ordiiiary life, should be combined ^ with the system of 
moral principles ; — the latter supplying the uM^r (or 
oonaal) propoailioo; the fipmer aupplying the minor 

proposiiioni winch bring|3 the special case under the 
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rule. With the help of this explanation, you will easily 
uodexBtand on what principb I venture to denounce, aa 
wprofitabb, the whoto 6km of boob wiMMi oi 

model of Locke's Conduct o f the Understanding. A©- 
oordiog to Lock», tbe student ia not to hurry, but 
Mgm not to kitcr; not to be too prdeipiMe, nor ytft 
too hesitating ; not td^ be too coniidiug, but far less too 
ntpioioao) not too otarttDfUe in hii owb opiums, yet 
apdii (for tbe lovo of Ood I) not too vtmgued to tboso 
of othei^ ; not too general in his divisions, but (as he 
vaguds bio ova soul) not too numite, te. 4to* 

But surely no man, bent on l}ie improfoment of Mi 
&cultie% was ever guilty of these errors under these 
MiMo; tbat knowingly ond dolibemtoiy. If be in, 
so at all, it is either that he has not reflected on his 
own method ; or that, having done so, ho bm aliawo4 
Uneelf, bn tbe not or bnbit oflfending tfaoee ndee on n. 
false view of its tendency and character; bec uise, in 
hot, having Adopted m hie rule (or mi^) that very 
golden mean wbieh Mr. LogIds leeonmiendB, aiHl 
wliich, without Mr. Locke's suggestion, ho would have 

edopled for bimielf ;~it bee yet been pooiibie for fani 
by en enoneooi judgment, to take up en not or haUt 

under the rule — which with better advice he would 
bavo enobided; wbieh advioe ia emody what Mr« 
Loeke han—nat given. Over and abome all this, tbe 
method of the book is aphoristic ; and, as might be ex- 
paelad fimm that raelbodi wUhont n plai|; and, iriaak 

is partly the cause and partly the consequence ^of hay- 
ing a plan witliout Ibundation. 
This word fo mmdmt i(m leads me to one nmaikaog^ 

gested by your letter i and with that I shall conclude 
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way oiwn. When I Bpcke above of die s^dent^s taking 
In fouiMhiticiDS broad and deep, I had my eye chiefly 
o& the corner-stones of strong-built knowledge^ tiz.: 
m bgks ; on a proper choke of languages; <m a par" 

ticular part of what is called metaphysics ; and on 
« nathematics. Now you allege (I suppose upon oc« 
ewkm of ny xeferenees to roawematics in my last 
letter) that you liave no 'orenius' for mathematics; 
and you speak with the usual awe {pavor aitanitorum) 
ef the supposed ^ profundity^ of intellect necessary to 
a great progress in this direction. Be assured that 
you are in utier erm; though it be an erforall but 
■BiveTsal. In mathematics, upon two irresistible argu- 
ments which I shall set in a clear light, when I come 
to explain the procedure of tlie mind with regard to 
that sort of evidence, and that sort of investigation, 
there can he no subtlety : all minds are levelled except 
m to the rapidity of the course ; and, from the enture 
absence of all those acts of mind which do really 
imply profundity of intellect, it is a question whether 
m idiot might not be made an excellent mathematician* 
Listen not to the romantic notions of the world on 
this subject; above all listen not to mathematicians, 
Mstbematiciansy as nuUkenuUidans, have no busuiess 
witti the question. It is one thing to understand mathe- 
Mtics; BBOfim and far different to understand the 
philosophy of mathematics. * With respect to this, it is 
memorable, that in no one of the great philosophical 
cfoestions which the ascent of mathematics has from 
time to time brought up above the horizon of our 
^eculative view, has any matbomatician who was 
merely such (however eminent) had depth of intellect 
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adequate to ill eokitioii: without ixuk&Btg oa the ahsmw 

dities publiahed by mathematicians, oil the phikwophy 
of tlie inJiniU^ since that notion was introduced iolo 
mathematics; or on the fruitleas attemptaof ail hiita 
metaphysician to settle the strife between the conflict- 
ing modes of valuing living forces ; — I need (mly ask i 
what English or Freibh mathematiciaii has heen abb 
to exhibit the notion of negative quantities^ in a llieory 
endarable even to a popular philosophy, or which has 
eommanded any assent ? Or again, what Algebra is 
there existiog which does not contain a false and 
ludicrous account of the procedure in that scieQce, as 
contrasted with the procedure in geometry ? But, not 
to trouble you with more of these cases so opprobrious 
to mathematiciaiiSy lay this to heart, that mathematics 
are very easy and very important; they are, in fact, 
the organ of one large division of human knowledge* 
And, as it is of consequence that you should lose no 
liiiiu by waiting for ray letter on that subject, let me 
forestall so much of it — as to advise that you would 
immediately commence with Euclid; reading those 
eight books of the ElcnicuLs which are usually read, 
and the Data* If you should go no farther, so much 
geometry will be useful and delightful : and so much, 
by reading for two hours a-day, you will easily ac- 
complish in about thirteen weeks, i* e. one quarter of a 
year. 
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LETTER III. 

ft 

m 

My dear Sib» 

Itk my tbiM fi>Uo«iiig letlin I am to MMidtr, Iflt, 

LmtgiMges ; 2cl) Logic ; Arte of Memory ; not as parts 
of knowledge sought or valued oo their owo accouut, 
but amply as the most geaand amangut tba maana and 

instruments of the student, estimated therefore with 
a reference lo the numhor and importance of the ends 
viiich they f urdier^ aikd £urly to ba pmamad in aU 

schemes of sclf-iin{)ravemc'iit. liberally planned. In 
ibis letter I will speak of languages; my tlioughts^ and 
a twenty yean* experience as a stodent, having fiur- 
nishcd me with some hints that may be useful in 
'deterouning your choieoy where choice ia at first sight 
m difficulty and the evils of an enoneoua ohoioe so 
great. On this Babel of an earth which you aad I 
inhabit, there are 

languages and jargons. Of nearly five hundred, you 
will find a specimen in the Mithridates oi' Adoiung, and 
in some other Qennan worics of more modemle bulk.^ 
The final purposes of this vast engine for separating 
nations, it is not di^uU in part to perceive i and it is 
presumable that these purposes have been nearly ful* 

filled ; since there cnii Ijf^ little doubt that within the 
jueju two centuries, ail the barbarous langioages of the 
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earth (i. e. those without a literature) will be one afLer 
OOB itJEftDgled aad exterminated by four European lan- 
guages, Yis* ike Eaglisii, the 8|NaiiBli, Ae Portuguese, 
aud the Russian. Central Arrica, uud that only, can 
mint the momentum of civiUaatjioii for a longer period. 
Now, languages afe eoraetimes stndiecl, not m a key 
to so many bodies of literature, but as an object per se; 
§at ennqde; by Sir WiiUam Jones, Dr. lisyden, dLC. : 
and where die researches are conducted with tihe m» 
thusiaflffl. and the sagacity of the late extraordinary 
FfofeMT ef Qfietttal Laagoages in Ediatrorgh, Dr« 

Alexander Murray, it is impossible to withhold one's 
admiration; he bad a theory, and distinct purposes, 
wUph iiied Ught upon liis paths that are else * as dark 
is Erebus.' Such labors conducted in ^uch a spirit 
amst be important, if the eldest records of the human 
laee be importaiit; Air the afiniliesef fisinguage ftimtflh 
the main clue fbr ascending, through the labyrinths of 
natioas,— to tiieir eailiest origios and connections. 
TV> a p f of e sBod Ifnguist, t he re fo te, the natural advice 
would be — examine the structure of i\s many lan- 
guages as possible; gather as many thousand speci- 
mtad as possibte info 9ieem; beginning 

with the eldest forms of the Teutonic, viz. : the Viai- 
goiUe and Ae leeiandie, for which the aids rendered 

by nnodorn learning are immense. To a professed 
phiiologisty I say, the natural advice would be this. 
But to 3raii, who hsTS no snch purposes, and whom I 

suppose to wish for lanrrnages simply as avenues to 
literature not otherwise accessiWe, I will frankly say- 
siMt ftem iMs prlnciple^lhat the act of learning a 
language is in itself un evil \ and so frame your selec- 
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tioa of languages, that the largest possible body of 
literatuie mmUMe far yawr pmpau^ afaall be iaid 

open 10 you at the least possible |)rice of time and 

mental energy squandered in this directioa. I say this 
with some eamestiiesa^ For I will not conceal from 

you, that one of the liabits most uufavorable to the 
growth and sincere cubu0e of the intellect in our day 
18 the facility with which men surrender themselves to 

the barren and ungenial labor of language learning. 
Unless balanced by studies thai give more eiercise, 
more excitement, and more aliment to the faculties, I 
am convinced, by all I have observed, that this practice 
is the dry rot of the human mind. How should it be 
otherwise ? The act of learning a science is good, not 
only for the knowledge which results, but for the 
exercise which attends it: the energies which the 
learner is obliged to put forth, are true intellectual 
energies: and his very errors are full of instruction* 
He fails to construct- some leading idea; or he even 
miscunstructs it : he places liiiiisclf lu a false position 
with respect to certain propositions ; views them from 
a false centre; makes a false or an imperfect anti* 
thesis ; apprehends a definition .with insufllicient rigor; 
or fails in his use of it to keep it self-consistent. 
These and a thousand other errors are met by a 
thousaud appropriate resources — all of a true intel»^ 
lectual character ; comparing^ combiningi distmguish* 
in^, generalizing, subdividing, acts of abstraction and 
evolution, of syntliesis and analysis, until the most 
torpid minds are vei^ilated, and healthily excited by 
this introversion of the faculties upon tliemselvcs. 
BiU in the study of language (witli an exceptioii, 
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however, to a certain extent, in fartxt of Latin and 

Greek, which I shall notice hereafter), nothing of all 
this can take place, and for one simple reason — that 
all is arbitrary. Wherever there is a law and system, 
wherever there is relation and correspondence of partSj 
the intellect will make its way ; will interfuse amongst 
the dry bones the blood and pulses of life, and creats 
^ a soul under tlie ribs of death.' But whatsoever is 
axUtrary and conventicmal, which yields no reason why 
it should be this way rather than that, obeying no 
theory or law, must, by its lifeless forms, kill and 
manity the action of the intellect. If this be true, it 
becomes every student to keep watch upon himself, 
that he does not upon any light temptation allow him« 
self an overbalance of study in*this direction. For the 
temptations to such an excess, which in our days are 
more powerful than formerly, are at all times too pow- 
erful. Of all the weapons in the armory of the scholar, 
none is so showy or so captivating to commonplace 
minds as skill in languages. Vanity is, therefore, one 
cause of the undue application to languages. A second 
is — the national fashion. What nation but ourselves 
ever made the language of its eternal enemy an es* 
sential part of even a decent^ education? What 
should we think of Roman policy, if, during the second 
, Punic war, the Carthaginian language had been taught 
as a matter of course to the children of every lloniuii 
citizen ? But a third cause, which I believe has more 
efficacy than either of the former, is mere Uvitff ; the 
simple fact of being unballasted by any sufficient 
weight of plan or settled purpose, to present a coun- 
terpoise to the slightest momentum this way or that, 
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•rising from any impulse cf acci-ient or personal 
caprice. Whea there is do resistaaee, a kieaili of air 
will be soflksient to detemne i^mt Motion. I nwnewAst 
once, that happening to speotl an autuma in llfracombe, 
on the west coast of Devonfaire, I foond att the yoMg 
tadies wbom I knew, baeStj emplojed on Ae ohmHt af 
marine botany : on the opposite shore of ibe channel^ 
ia alt the Sooth Webb ports of Teoby, dec, tbey wcfe 
•o leas busy upon coochology ; in neither case from 
any previous love of the scieoce, but simply availii^ 
Aetnaelves tf their local advantages. Now, here a 
man must have been triilv ill-natured to lan^h. For 
the studies were in hoth ioslaiices beautiful : a love for 
It was created, if it had not preexisted : and to women 
WhI young women, the very absence of all austere 
^ity of purpose and self-detennination was becoming 
and gracefoL Tet, when this same levity and HalHlity 
lo casual impulses come forward in the acts and pur- 
poses of a man, I must own, that I tmve often been 
anable to check myself in something like a contemp- 
tuous feeling : nor should I wish to check myself, but 
fcr remembering how many men of energetic mmds 
constantly give way to slight and inadequate motives, 
^ply for want of bemg summoned to any anxious 
reviews of their own conduct How many cases have 
I known where a particular study, as, suppose, of the 
Hartleiaa philosophy, was pursued throughout a whole 
eoUege— simply because a man of talents had talked 
of it in the junior coiuiuon-room : how many, where a 
book became popular, because it had been mentioned 
in the House of Commons : how many, where a man re^ 
iolved to learn Welsh, because he was spending a mouth 
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or two at Barmouth— ^ or Italian, because had found 

a Milan series of the poets in his aunt's library — or the 
Tioiio, because he had bought a hne one at an auctioa. 

In 1808**»9, you must well remember what a strong 
impulse the opening of the Peninsular War commu- 
nicated to our current literature : the presses of London 
and the provinces teemed with editions of Spanish 
books, dictionaries, and grammars : and the motions of 
the British armies were accompanied by a corres- 
ponding activity among British compositors. From the 
just interest which is now renewed in Sf^nish aifuirs, 
I suppose something of the same scene will recur. 
Now, for my own part, though undoubtedly I would, 
for the sake of Calderon alone (judging of him through 
a German translation), most willingly study the Spantdi 
literature (if I had leisure) ; yet I should be ashamed 
to do so upon the irrelevant and occasional summons 
of an interesting situation in Spanish affairs* I should 
feel that by such an act I confessed a want of pre- 
occupation in my mind — a want of self- origination in 
my plans — an inertness of will, which, above all 
things, I do and ought to detest. If it were right for 
me (right I mean in relation to my previous scheme of 
study) to have dedicated a portion of my life to the 
Spanish literature, it must have been right before the 
Spanish politics took an interesting aspect : if it were 
not right, it could not become so upon a suggestion so 
pui'ely verbal as the recurrence of the word Spanish in 
the London journals. 

This, I am sure, you will interpret candidly. I am 
not supposing you less furnisiied with powers of self- 
determination than mysdf. I have no personal allusion 
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or exceptioQ : but i suppose evoijr naa liable lo h% 
acted on nndniy, or by iiiideqiMito impiikB^ m long m 

he is not possessed by some pi. in tiiat may steady that 
levity of oatuie wbieb is implioil in the mere stalA of 
Muliflfereiiee to mA aetded phm* This levity id ear 

days, meets w ith H U 4ICC Idental ally in tiie extraordiuaiy 
frciiities for etodying kngiMgM in tbe dtipe of ele* 
jDnoDtary books i wbidi fcoilitiee of themtBHee fotm e 
fourth cause of the disproporliouata study given to Ian- 
^ giuigee. Bm a fifkh caaae oooam to no, of a leal 
teiflih and indolent ehaiaeter than any of Aa preoed* 
ing; aud as it seoma to mo hardiy possible that it 
tbooid not ioflQenee you moie or leoB lo make yovr 
choice of languages too large and ootnprehensive, I 
shall tell you, from my own case, what may be suffi* 
cient to aet you on your guard againat too muek 
indulgence to a feelin*:^ in itself just and natural. In 
my youthful days I never cutered a great library, aiip* 
poae of one hundred tkoasand volmnei, hot my ])fa* 
duiiiiiiaot feeling was cue of pain aud disturbance of 
mind ~ not mooh unlike thai which draw teara from 
Xerxes, on viewing bis hnmense army, and lefleoting 
that lu one hundred years not one soul wuuid renium 

alive. To roe, with respeot to the booka, the same 
efibct wouH he brought about by my own death. Here, 

said I, are one hundred thousand books — the worst of 
tbem oapaUe of ghring me some pleasure and instrue* 
tion; and before I can have had time to extract the 
honey from oue4weatieth of this hive, in all likelihood 
I ahall be snmmoMd away. This thoo|^t» I am sura, 
must often have occurred to yourself 5 and you may 
judf^ how much it was aggravated, when I louud that. 
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subtracting all merely professional books — books of ni 
reference (as dicdonaries, &c. &c. 6lc*) — from tho k 
universal library of Europe, there would still reuiain a ' 
total of not less than twelve hundred thousand books s: 
over and above what the presses of Europe are still ei 
disemboguiiig into the ocean of literaiurc ; many of 
them immense folios or quartos* Nov^ I had been told 
by an eminent English author, that with respect to one 
single work, viz : the History of Thuanus, a calcula- 
tion had been made by a Portuguese m<mk, which 
showed, that barely to read over the words (and allow- 
ing no time for reflection) would i^equire three years* , 
labor, at the rate of (I think) three hours a day. Fur- 
ther, I had myself ascertained, that to read a duo- ^ 
decimo volume in prose, of four hundred pages — all 
skipi>iii<^ being barred, and the rapid readkig whicb 
belongs to the vulgar interest of a novel — was a very 
sufficient work for one day. Consequently three huni» 
dred and sixty-five per annum, that* is (with a very 
small allowance for the claims of life un one's own 
account, and that of one^s friends), one thousand for 
every triennium — that is, ten thousand for thirty 
years — will be as much as a man, who lives for that 
only, can hope to accomplish. From the age o£ 
twenty to eighty, therefore, if a man were so unhappy 
as to live to eighty, the utmost he could hope to travel 
through would be twenty thousand volumes ; a number 
not, perhaps, ahove five per cent, of what the mere 
ciurreni literature of Europe would accumulate in thai 
period of years. Now from this amount of twenty 
thousand, make a deduction on account of books of 
larger size — books to be studied and books to be 
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which the composition is a principal part of their pre- 
tanakwa), allow a fair disoouot for auch deduotk»s« aad 
liie twenty thcMmiid will, peibaps, Axwk to ei^t or 
five thuusand. All this arithmetical statement yOQ 
must not ooQoeiTe to relate to any fancifol case of 
misery : no, I potest to you, that I ^ak of as real a 
case of su&ring as ever oan have existed. And it 
soon ioeieased. For the same panio seized upon me 
with respeet to the worki of art : I found that I had no 
chance of hearing the twenty-five thousand tli part of 
tlie mnstc that had been produced ; and so of other 

arts. Nor was this all. For, happening to say to 
myself one night as I eotered a long street, *" I shall 
never see the one thousandth part of the people who 
are livino; in this single street,' it occurred to me that 
every man and woman was a most interesting book» 
if one knew how to read them* Hece opened xxpaa 
me a new world of misery. For if hooks and works 
of art ejuBted by miUioiis^ men existed by hundreds of 
milliona. Nay, even if it had been possible for me 
to know all of my own generation, yet, like Dr. Faus- 
tns who desifed to see * Helen of Greece/ I should still 
have been diswitisfied; for what was one generation 
to all that were past ? Nay, my madness took yet a 
higher flight. For I considered that 1 stood on a little 
isthmus of time, which connected the two great worlds, 
the past and the future. I stood in equal relation to 
both ; I asked for admittance to one as much as to the 

other. Even if a necmmancer could liavc hrought up 
the great men of the seventeenth century, I should 
have saidf what good does all this do me? wbeve 
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are those of the tweotieth century ? and so onward ! 
In short, I never turned my thoughts this vay, but I 

foil into a downright midsummer madness ; I could 
not enjoy what I had, craving for that which I had not, 
and could not have ; was thirsty like Tantahis in the 
midst of waters ; even when using my present wealth, 
thought only of its peridiableness ; and * wept to have 
—what I so feared to lose ! * 

But all this, you will say, was, by my own admission, 
'madness.^ Madness, I grants but such a madness 
— not as lunatics suffer— no hallucination of the 
brain ; but a madness like that of misers — the usur- 
pation and despotism of one feeling, natural in itself^ 
but travelling into an excess, which at last upset aU 
which should have balant cd it. And I must assert, 
that with allowance for difierence of degrees, no 

madness is more common. Many of those who jjive 
themselves up to the study of languages do so under 
the same disease which I have described ; and, if they 
do not carry it on to the same extremity of wretched- 
ness, it is because they are not so logical^ and so con- 
sistent in their madness, as I was. Under our present 
enormous accumulation of books, I do affirm, that a 
miserable distraction of choice (which is the germ of 
such a madness) must be very genemlly incident to the 
times ; that the symptoms of it are in fact very prevalent; 
and that one of the chief symptoms is an enormous 
*gluttonism' for books, and for adding lauguMgc to 
language ; and in this way it is that literature becomes 
much more a source of torment than of pleasure. 
Nay, 1 will go farlhcr, and will say that of many, who 
^»cape this disease, some owe their privilege simply 
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range of their sympathies with iiteruiure — which, 
tnltirged, tliay wooM icon lote hi othm again om h 

to tbwr mtnatibn : as, for instance, in a country town, 

where books heiag few, a man oaii use up all Ins 
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for the loan of n MS. &:c. : but bring bim up to Loiii* 
don — show him the wagon-loads of unusod atofoa 
wluek lie kr at libeitf to work up — tell hin ttot tbaaa 
even are but a trifle, perhaps, to wbat he may iiiul iu 
the librariea of Paro, Dmden, Milaii» dee, — of Tolif^- 
iooB booaea — of Engliih noblenmn, 4Ee.t itad diia 
same man who came up to London blithe and happy, 
wiU leave it pale and sad. Too bafe luiaed hb peaoa 
ef tmnd : a subject which he fancied himaelf capaMa 
of exhausting, he finds to be a laU^ for centuries : he 
htm no longer the healthy pleasme of feeling Umaeif 

master of bis materials ; he is degraded into tbeb 
alave* l^erh ips I dwell too much on thia subject; but 
alloir me, befose I leave it, to iUoatiale wbat I bare 

said by tbc case of two eminent literati, who arc at 
this moment exhibiting themaelvea as a couple of 
flgorantea (if I may ao aay) oa die stage of Europe, 
and who have sacrificed their own liappiness and 
dignity of mind to the very madiiess I have been de* 
aortbtng ; or, if not, to the far niofe selfish paaaioit tof 
notoriety and ostentatious display. The men I mean 
are F. Booterwek and Frederic Scblegel, better known 
to the English public as the friend of Madame de 8tael. 

The history of the first is somewhat ludicrous. 
Ooming upon the stage at a time when Kaart possessed 
the natiouui nnud of Germany* he thought it would be 
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losophcr — but to open a sort of chapel of dissents 
Ha saw bo xeasoa why men should not swear by 
Bootenrek, as weQ a» by Ksnt ; and, oomieoting this 
fftct with the subsequent confession of Bouterwek, that 
he WBi in reidity playing off a eooocioiM hoax, il is 
kttghable to mention, that fcnr a time be absolutely 
found some followers — who worshipped him, but sus- 
pioiously and piwieionaUy ; anfortanateiyf hoi^vart 
as he had no leisure or ability to understand Kant, be 
was obliged to adopt Dr. Pfiesliey^s plan of revoking 
end eaneelling in every successive work all his fonner 

works as false, pestilent, and heretical. This upset 
him* The philosopher was uoiiocked; and in that 
tine of business be found himself bankrupt At tUb 
crisis things looked ill, Huwever, being young, he 
pleaded his tendcor years. Geogrgs Barnwell and otbeis 
bad been led astray as weU as hhnself, by keeping ha€| 
company : he had now quitted all connection with 
naetaphyaios ; and begged to inform tbe publio that be 
bad opened an entirely new coneem for fnritieism in all 
its branches. He kept his word : he left off hoaxing | 
and applied himself to a respectable line of business. 

The fruits of his labors were a history, in twelve 
volumes, of modern literature from the end of the 
flnrteenth century. ' Of tbis work I have examined sU 
that I pretend to judge of; viz. the two sections relating 
to tbe German and the £ttglidi litemtnre ; and, not to 
do h!m injmrtiee, if it professed to be no more than ft 
bibliographical record of books, it is executed with ft 
very landabie care and fidelity. Bot imagine to yoiir« 
self the vast compass of his plan. He professes to give 
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the history of — 1. Spanish ; 2. Portuguese ; 3. Eu- 
glish ; 4. German; &. Fnmch ; 6, IlaUui litomlure { 
BO t^etch, olwerye^'or abstract of them — bat a fbll and 
formal history. Conceive, if you cau, the moustrous 
and maane piataiiaioaa iiiTohred in aueh a aeheme* At 
starting he had five languages to learn, besides the dia- 
lects of his own ; not only so, but five languages, each 
difough all its Tarieties fur die space of half a miUen* 

nium : English, for instance, nol merely of this day — 

but the English of Chaucer, of the Metrical Komaacea \ 
my, ewm of Bobert of Gloueester, m 1280. Next, 
the mere printed books (to say nothing of tlie MSS.) in 
any one of tbeae languagea, to be lead and medhafead, 
aa ihey ought to be by an iuiorim of the literatufe, 
would have found full employment for twelve able- 
bodied men tlnough an entire life. And after aU^ 
wben materials were v^dy, the woilc of oompoat* 
tion would be atill to begin. Such were Bouterwek's 
pieteariona : sa to Sehtegal'a, wbo, withool any move 
genius or originality, has much more talent ; his were 
atill more extravagant, — and were pushed to an ex* 
tramity that muat, I ahotdd tUnki at dmea disquiet hie 
admirers with a feeling that all is not sound. For, 
though he did not profess U> go so much into delail as 
Bouterwek, ^11 his abstracts are represented aabiuttoB 
as much readiiig, tliough not directly quoted ; and to 
all that Bottterwek heU forth in hta ptomisea, Sohlegel 
added, as a little honm to his^ subscribers, 1. Oriental 
literature; 2. The Scandinavian literature; 3. The 
ProYen^al literature ; and, for au^ I know^ a billion 
of things besides ; to say nothing of an active share in 
die current literature, as reviewer, magazinist^ and 
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author of ail work. Now the very history of these 
pretensions exposes their hdlowness : to record them 
is to refute them. Knowing, jis we all know, how 
many years it demands, and by what a leisurely and 
genial communicatien with their works it is, that we 
CUT! g:mn any deep intimacy with even a few great 
artists, such as Shakspeare, Mihon, or Euripides — how 
monstrous a fiction would that man force on our ere- 
dulity who tells us that he has read and weighed in the 
balances the total products of human intellect dispersed 
through thirty languages for a period of three thousand 
years-; and liow gross a delusion does he practise upon 
his own mUid who can persuade himself that it is re«d» 
iyig to cram himself with words, the bare sense of which 
can hardly have time to glance, like the lamps of a 
mail coach, upon his hurried and bewildered under^ 
standing. There is a picture at Oxford, which I saw 
when a boy, of an old man with misery m his eye 
in the act of copying a book ; and the story attached 
(I forget whether witli any historic foundation), is that 
he was under a vow to copy out some great portion of 
the Bible before he allowed himself (or was allowed) to 
eat. I dare say you know the picture ; and perhaps I 
tell the story wrong. However, just such a man, and 
just so wo-begone must this man of words appear when 
he is alone in his study ; with a frozen heart and a 
famished uitellect ; and every now and theni perhaps^ 
exclaiming with Alcibialles, * Oh ye Athenians I What 
a world of hardship I endure to obtain your applause*^ 
80 slightly is his knowledge worked into the texture of 
his mind, that I am persuaded a brain fever would 
sweep it all away. With this sketch of Messrs. Bou- 
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tsrwek and Scblegel, it is superfluous to add, that their 
criticiams aie utterly w>riklu9 — being all words— 
^rords— words: howeyert with this diflfereDCe^ that 
Bouterwdk's are simply =0, being the mere rubbishy 
sweepings from the works of literatuli long since de* 
fuQct : but SchlegePs, agreeably to his natural haugh- 
tiness and superior talents* are bad in a positive sense 
— being filled with such conceits, fanciesi and fictions, 

as you would iiatijially expect from a clever man talk- 
ing about what he had never, in any true sense of the 
word, i€ad,<^ Oh I genius of English good sense, keep 
any cliild of mine from ever sacnliemg his peace and 
iitteUootual health, to such a life of showy emptiness, 
of pretence, of noise, and of words : and even with a 
view to the opinion of others, if it were worth while 
sacrificing very much to that^ teach him how far more 
enviable is the reputation of having produced even one 
work, though but in a lower department of art, and 
which has given pleasure to myriads — (such suppose 
as^Tlie Yicar of WakcficIJ ') — than lu have lived in 
the wonderment of a gazmg crowd, like a rope-dancer, 
or a posture-master, with the fame of incredible attain- 
ments liiat tend to no man's pleasure, and which perish 
to the remembrance of all men as soon as their pos- 
sessor is in his grave. 

Thus, at some risk of fatiguing you, I Imve en- 
deavored to sharpen your attention to the extreme 
danger which threatens a self-instructor in the be- 
setting temptations to an over cultivation of languages; 
temptations which, whether appealing to his vanity and 
love of ostentation — or to his craving for a multifarious 
mastery over books, terminate in the same evil of 
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substituting a barren study of words, which is, besides, 
the most lingcfing of all studies, for the healthy exer- 
cises of the intellect. All the great European poets, 
orators, and wits, are mentioned in a man's hearing so 
often, and so much discussion is constantly going on 
about their comparative merits, that a body of irritation 
and curiosity collects about these names, and unites 
with more legitimate feelings to persuade a man that it 
is necessary he should read them all — each in his 
own language. In a celebrated sadre ( The PurmiU 
of Liter aiure) much read in my youth, and which I 
myself read about twenty-iive years ago, I remember 
one counsel— there, addressed to yoiing men, but, in 
fact, of universal application. ' I call upon them,' 
said the author, Uo dare to be ignorant of many 
things ; ' a wise counsel, and justly expressed ; for it 
requires much courage to forsake popular paths of 
knowledge, merely upon a conviction that they are 
. not favorable to the ultimate ends of knowledge. In 
you, however, that sort of coumge may be presumed ; 
but how will you ^ dare to be ignorant' of many things 
in opposition to the cravings of your own mind? 
Sanpiy thus: destroy these false cravings by intro« 
ducbg a healthier state of the organ. A good scheme 
of study will souu show itself to be such by this one 
test — that it will exclude as powerfully as it will 
appropriate ; it will be a sjrstem of repulsion no less 
than ol uttiactiou : once thoroughly possessed and 
occupied by the deep and genial pleasures of one 
truly intellectual pursuit, you will be easy and'indif* 
ferent to all otiicrs that had previously teased you with 
transient excitement : just as you will sometimes see a 
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maa superficially irritated as it were with wandering 
fits of liking for three or four women at once, which 
he is absurd enough to call ^ being in love ;^ but once 
profouodly in love (supposing bim capable of being so) 
he never makes such a mistake again, all his feelings 
after thai being absorbed into a sublime unity. Now, 
without anticipating this scheme of study out of its 
place, yet in general you know whether your mtentions 
Icau most to science or to literature. For, upon this 
decision, revolve the whole motives which can deter- 
mine your choice of languages : as, for instance, if 
you are in quest of science or philosopliy, no language 
in Eurgpe at this day (unless the Turkish) is so slen- 
derly furnished as the Spanish : on the other hand, for 
literature, I am disposed to think that after the English 
none is so wealthy (I mean in quali^, not in quan- 
tity). 

Here, however, to prevent all mistakes, let me 
establish one necessary distinction. The word lUera* 
iure is a perpetual source of confusion, because it is 
used in two senses, and those senses liable to be con- 
founded with each other. In a philosophical use of 
the word, literature is the direct and adequate aDlitliesis 
of books of knowledge. But in a popular use, it is a 
mere term of convenience for expressing inclusively 
the total houks in a language. In this latter sense, a 
dictionary, a grammar, a spelling-book, an almanac, a 
pharmacopoeia, a parliamentary report, a system of 
farriery, a treatise on billiards, the court calendar, dec. 
belong to the literature. But in the philosophical 
sense, not only would it be ludicrous to reckon these 
as ports of the literature, but even books of much 
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higlH I preteiiflions mmt be excluded as, fer instanoe, 
books of voyages and travels, and generally all books 
in whieh the matter to be oommunieated ia paiamounl; 
to the manner or form of its commuirication (* ornari 
res ipsa ncgat, contenta doceri/) It is difficult to con*> 
■tract the idea of ^liteiatoxe' widi mym accuracy; 

for it is a fine art — the supreme fine art, and liable to 
the difficulties which attend such a subtle notion: iA 
Ikot, a severe constnietion of the idem onist be the 
result of a philosophical investigation into this subject, 
and camol precede it. But for the sake of obtaining 
some expression for literatore that may answer our 
present purpose, let us throw the question into another 
form. I have said that the antithesis of literature ie 
books of knowledge. Now, what is that antithesis to 
Imowledge^ which is here implichly latent in the word 
literature? The vulgar antithesis is pUanare: {^waX 
pro Jesse volunt, aut delectare poetfe.') Books, we are 
told, propose to instruct or to amuse. Indeed I How* 
ever, not to spend any words upon it, I suppose you 
will admit that this wretched antithesis will be of no 
service to ua. And, by tiie way, let me remark to 
you, in this as in other oases, how men by their own 
errors of understanding, by feeble thinking, and in- 
adequate distinctions, forge chains of meanness and 
servility for themselves. For this miserable alternative 
being once admitted, observe what foliows. In which 
class of books does the Paradise Lost stand ? Among 
those which mstruct, or those which amuse ? Now, if 
a man answers, among those which instruct, — he lies: 
for there is no instruetkm in it, nor could be in any 
great pounj, according to the meaning which the wurd 
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must benr in this distinction, unless it is meant that it 
idiould mvolye its own antithesis. But if he my»j * No 
— amongBt those which amuse,* — then what a beuC 

must he be to dcj^rade, and in this way, what has done 
the most of any humaa work to lake and dignify 
liiiiDaii nalore* But the tnith yon see that the idiot 
does not wish to degrade it; on the contrary, lie vvuuid 
wiilingly tell a lie in its hmt^ if that would be ad- 
mitted ; but BQch is the miseniUe state of slayery to 
w hich he has reduced himself by his own puny distinc« 
tion ; for, as soon as he hops out of one of his little 
■ cells, he is under a necessity of hopping into the other. 
The true antithesis'^ to knowledge lu this case is not 
jdeosnrs, but power. All, that is liteiatore, seeks to 

communicate power ; all, that is not literature, to com* 
muuicate knowledge. Now, if it he asked what is 
meant by oommuaicatmg power, I in my turn would 

ask bv wliat uame u man would desifrnatc the case in 
whiA I should be made to feel vividly, and with a 
vital consciousness, emotions which ordinaiy life rarely 
or never supplies occasions for exciting, and which had 
previously lain unawakened, and hardly within the 
dawn of consciousness — as myriads of modes of 
feeling are at this moment in every human mind for 
want of a poet to organise them ? — I say, when these 

inert and sleeping forms art organized — when these 
possibilities ore actualized, — is this conscious and 
living possessi<m of mine, jioMr, or wtiat ia it ? 

When in King Lear, the height, and depth, aiiJ 
breadth of human passion is revealed to us — and for 
the purposes of a sublime antagonkun is revealed in 
the weakness of an old man's nature^ and iu one night 

4 
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two worlds of storm are brought face to face — the 
human world, and the world of physical nature — 
mirrors of each other, semichoral antiphoaies, strophe 
and antistrophe heaving with rival convulsions, and with 
the double darkness of night and madness, when I am 
thus suddenly startled into a feeling of the infiimty of 
the world within me, is this power ? or what may I 
call it? Space, again — what is it in most men's 
minds? The lifeless form of the world without us— 
a postulate of the geometrician, with no more vitality 
or real existence to their feelings, than the square root 
of two. But, if Milton has been able to iit/bm this 
empty theatre, peopling it with Titanic shadows, forms 
that sat at the eldest counsels of the infant world, 
chaos and original night, — 

— GhoBtly shapes. 

To meet at noontide. Fear and trembling Hope, 

— Death the Skeleton, 
And Time the Sluniow 

SO that, from being a thing to inscribe with diagrams, 

^ it has become under Ins hands a vital agent on tlic 
human mind ; I presume that I may justly express the 
tendency of the Paradise Lost, b} aying that it com- 
municates power; a pretension far above all com- 
munication of knowledge. Henceforth, therefore, I 
shall use the antithesis power and knowledge as the 
most pliilosophical expression for literature (i.e. Literae 
Humaniores) and anti-literature ({• Literas didacticse 

Now then, prepared with this distuiction, let us 
inquire whether— weighing the difficulties against the 
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benefits — there is an overbalance of motive for you 
witii ycHir purpoMs to atndy wluit an iitacomuelj 
tormed^ die ^dunioftl' kuiguages. And, ftrst, widi 
respect to Greek, we have of\eQ bad the quesUon de* 
imted, and, in our own days, soiemn ciMUoogM thrown 
out and solemn ad^odieadona giren M die qoestkMn, 
ivhetber any benefit corresponding to the time and the 
labor can be derived flrom die study of the ancieoi 
dMsies. Hitherto, however, the question could not be 
rightly shaped : for, as no man chose to plead ^ amuse* 
ment^ as a safiioient motive for so great an imdertaksng, 

it was always debated witli a single reference to the 
knowledge involved in those literatures. But this is a 
grofind wholly imtenable« For let die knowledge be 
what it might, all knowledge is translatable ; and trans- 
latable without one atom of loss. If this were all, 
therefore, common sense would prescribe dial fldthful 
translations should be executed of all the classics, and 
all men in future depend upon these viearioas labors. 
With respect to the Greek, this would soon be aoeom- 
plished : for what is the knowledge which lurks in that 
language ? All knowledge may be oommodiousiy dis« 
tributed into science and erudition : of the latter, (an- 
tiquities, geography^ philology, theology, &c) there is 
a yeiy considemMe body ; of the former, but little ; 
viz. the inailitjiiiutical uiiU musical works, — and the 
medical works : what else ? Nothing that can deserve 
the name of science, except the wngle organon of Ar- 
istotle. With Greek medicine, I suppose that you have 
no concem. As to mathematics, a man must be an 
idiot if he were to study Greek for the sake of Arohim« 
edes, Apuilouius, or Diophantus. In Latin or in 
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French, you may find them all regularly translated, and 

parts of them embodied in the works of English matbe* 
maticians. Besides, if it ^ere otherwise, where the no- 
tions and all the relations are so few — elementary and 
determinate, and the vocabulary therefore so scanty as 
in mathematics, it could not he necessary to learn Greek 
even if you were disposed to read the mathematicians 
in that language, I see no marvel in Hallcy^s having 
translated an Arabic manuscript on mathematics, with 
no previous knowledge of Arabic : ua the contrary, it 
is a case (dnd not a very difficult case) of the art of 
deeiphering, so much practised by Wallis, and other 
great mathematicians contemporary with Halley. But 
all this is an idle disputation : for the knowledge of 
whatsoever sort which lies in Grecian mines, wretch* 
edly as we are furnished with vernacular translations^ 
&e Latin version will always supply. This, therefore^ 
is not the ground to be taken by the advocate of Greek 
letters. It is not for knowledge that Greek is worth 
learning, but for power. Here arises the question — Of 
whut value is this power? i.e, how is the Grecian litera- 
ture to be rated in relation to other literatures ? Now 
is it not only because * Do Carthagine satins est sitere 
quam parcius dicere,' but also because in my judgment 
there is no more offensive form of ^levity than the 
readiness to speak on great problems, incidentally and 
occasionally, — that I shall wholly decline this question. 
We have hitherto seen no rational criticism on Greek 
literature ; nor, indeed, to say Ihe truth, much criticism 
which teaches anything, or solves anything, upon any 
literature. I shall simply suggest one consideration to 
you. The queoLiuu is limited wholly, as you see, to 
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tiie value of the lifceratme in the proper sense of that 
word. Now, it bmy private theory, to which you will 
allow wiiut degree of weight you plcuse, that the 
antique or pagan literature is a polar antagonist to 
the modem or CShfbtian literature; that each is an 
evolutioa from a distinct principle^ having nothing in 
oomracNi but what is necessarily common to all modes 
of thought— viz. good sense and logic; and that they 
are to bo criticised from dUlerent stations and points of 
view. Thk same thought has occurred to others ; but 
no great advance is made simply by proj)oun(ling tlie 
general thesis; and as yet nobody has done moro.^ 
It is only by the development of this thesis that any 
real service can be performed. Tbis I have my self 
attempted, in a series of ^reveries' on that sub^t; 
and , if you contmue to hesitate on die question of leanv* 
ing Greek now that you know exactly how that question 
is shaped^ and to what it points, my manuscript contains 
all the assistance that it is in power to ofl^r yon in 
such a dilemma. The difibrence of the antique from 
the Qiristian literature, you must bear in mind, is not 
like that between English and Spanish literature — spe* 
cies and species — but as between genus and genus. 
The advantages therefore are — 1, &e power which it 
offers generally as a literature; 2, the new pbasis under 
whicli it presents the human mind ; the antique being 
tbe other hemisphere, as it were, which, widi our own, 
or Christian hi-misphere, composes the entire sphere of 
human intellectual energy. 

So much for the Greek. Now as toithe Latin, the 
Ciase is whcdly reversed. Here tbe literature is of far 
less value ; and, on* the whole, with your views, it 
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might be doubted ^^'llGthcr it would recompense your 
pains* But the anti-literature (as for want of a. strict 
antithesis I must call it) is inestimable ; Latin having 
been the universal language of Christendom for so 
long a period. The Latin works since the restoration 
of letters, are alone of immense value for knowledge 
of every kind ; much science^ inexhaustible erudition ; 
and to this day in Germany^ and elsewhere on the 
Continent, the best part of the latter is communicated 
in Latin. Now, though all knowledge is (which power 
is not) adequately communicable by translation, yet 
as there is no hope that the immense bibliotheca of 
Latin accumulated in the last three centuries ever will 
be translated, you cannot possibly dispense with this 

language ; and, that being so, it is fortuiKite that yuu 
have already a superiicial acquaintance with it. The 
best means of cultivating it further, and the grounds 
of selection amongst the modern languages of Christen; 
domi I will discuss fully in my next letter. 
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Mr DEAR SXB» 

It it my miflibrtime to have been uoder the oeeef* 

sity too often of writing rapidly and without opportu- 
nities for after-revision. la oafles where much cam* 
pofUum^^ iM deinaiidedy this is a wmoum miafaitoiie ; 
and sometimes irreparable, except at the price of 
vecasdog the whole work. But to a aut^t liko tha 
pieaenty little of wlmt ia }»operiy called oompoiition 
is applicable ; and somewhat the less from tlie iode- 
teimiiiate form of iMers inlo wtuch I have purpoaely 
fluown my oommumeations. Errors in compositkm 
apart, there can be no others of importance; except 
moh aa relate to the matter : and thoee are not at all 
the more incident to a man because he is in a hurry. 
Not to be too much at leisure is indeed often an advaii* 
tage : on no occasion of their lives do men generally 
speak better than ou the scaffold and with the execu- 
tiooer at their side ; partly, indeed, because they are 
then moat in earnest and uosoUoitous about effect; but 
partly, also, because the pressure of the time sharpens 
and condenses the facul^ of ahstxaeting the capital 
points at issue* On this account, I do not plead haste 
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- as an abeoluto and unmitig«ited dnadvantage. Haste 
palliates what haste occasions. Now Aere is no hasle 

which can occasion oversights, as to the matter, to 
him who has meditated sufficiently upon hb subject : 
all that baste can do in such a case, is to affect the 
laiiguage with respect to accuracy and precisioa : and 
thus far I plead it I shall never plead it as shrinking 
from the severest respoasibilily for the thoughts and 
substance of anything I say ; hut oAen in palliation of 
expressions carebss or ill chosen. And at no time 
can I stand more in need of such indulgence than at 
present, when I write both hastily and under oircum- 
sttmoas of— bat no matter what; believe in general 
that I write under circumstances as unfavorable for 
cawfol selection of words as can well be imagined. 

In my last letter I declined to speak of tfie antique 
literature, as a subject too unwieldy and unniangeablo 
for my limits. I now recnr to it for the sake of guard* 
ing and restraining that particular sentence in which I 
have spoken of the &oman literature as inienor to the 
Greek. In common with ail the worMi I most of no* 

cessity think it so in the drama, and generally in poetry 
xar* iioxijp, ludeed, for some forms of poetry, even of 
the lower order, it was die mislbrtime <rf Ae Bomao 
literature that they were not cultivated until the era of 
fastkiious taste, which in every nation takes pittce at a 
certain stage of society. They were harriily trans** 
planted as exotics, and never passed through the just 
degrees of a natuial growth on Roman soil. Notwith* 
standing this^ the most exquisite specimens of the 
lighter lyric which the world has yet seen must be 
sought for in Hofaoe: and yeiy few writers of any 
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eomtij hava i^pprnMbed ta Yiigfll ki thv tit of om* 

hawww low we nMiy be dk^med «t this day 

to xaak lum as a poet, when tried m the unequal coo* 
fast with tha wUimttaea af tfaa Ciuristian litamtuia* 
The truth is (and this is worth being attendcil to) tiiat 
^ peculiar subliixuty oi tlie Rotoau niiud dom oot 
ax]iieea itaelf, iior k ft at aU lo ba aoQi^ io th^ poetry. 

Poetry, according to the Kuuian ideal of it, was not an 
adequate organ for the grander moveiaents of the 
natittial nimd^ Boman aobUiiiity moat ba kohad far 
in Roman acts, and in Roman sayings. 

For the aata — aaa Ifaair hbtoty fiir a thcwwand yaami 
tha early and fiibolcue part not aicepiad, whteb fi>f dia 
very reason tiiat it is^^ fabulous, must be taken as so 
mcb the paver piodiKt of the Aoman ibumL Evan 
the infancy of Borne was Uka tba cradle of Heronlee 
-^glorified by splendid marvels: — 'JNec Ucuii pop- 
idk pamiin ta^ Nila^ videre.' For ibeir eaymg* — te 
their anecdotes— —their serious bon-mots, there ate 
none equal to the Eomau in graodeur. * Eiigitfhman 1 ^ 
Mid a FiQttchman onoe to ne, ^ yoa ibat eontait oar 

claim to the sublime, and coatcad that la uiuiiiere 
noble*' of our artiste waaia a faketto character, what 
do you tUnk of that eayiog of a king of ovm^ That h 
became not the King of France to avenge the iiijuriei^ 
of the Dttka of Qilaaas {i. of hioMelf under that 
tide)?' 'TbinkP Mudl, <myJthiBkitainagaifip 
cant and regal speech. And such is my English gen* 
aioiiiy, fliat I heartay wish the Bmparor Qadrian had 
not said the same thing fifteen hundred years bafiwa.^* 
I would willingly give five shillings myself to purchase 
copyright of the saying for the Fmah nsltoo : fiir 
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tJiey waiit it; and the lluinaiis could spare it. Pereant 
qui ante aos nostra dixeruat I Cursed be the name of 
Hi^r*^" thAt ttaods between Fruoe and the SQUiiiieet 
of bon-raots ! ' Where, again, will you find a more 
•dequale eipiemm of the Bonimn miyesty, than ia 
the saying of Trajan Iiiipefatimm opiurtore etaatem 
'tnori — that CsBsar ought to die standing; a speech of 
impefatorial gnundeurl Implying that be, who was 
* the foremost man of all this worid,^ — and, in regard 
to all other nationSi tlie representative of his own, should 
ezpreas its clianctenrtic irhrtue in bis fiuwmll aiet— 
should die in procinctu — and should meet the hist** 
enemy, as the first, with a Roman countenance and 
kt a BoidaBr'B attitnde. tf this had an impenicHrial— 
what follows had a consular majesty, and is almost the 
giattdest story upon record* Marius, the man who 
lose A udigi to be seren times oonsol, was in a dun- 
geon : and a slave was sent in with coiniiiissioa to 
put him to death. Tiiese were the persons-^the two 
eoitmniUes of exalted and fbrkam bmnanity, its vaawnid 
and its rearward man^ a Eoman consul and an abject 
skve. fiat their natoxal xektkms to each other wwre 
by the caprice of fortune monstioiisly inyerted : the 
consul was in chains ; the slave was for a moment the 
arbiter of his fiile. By what spells, what magiet ^ 
Marios reinstate himself in his natural prerogatives? 
By what marvels drawn from heaven or £rom earth, 
did he, in the twinkUng of an eye, again invest himself 
with the purple, and place hetween himself and liis 
assatftin a host of shadowy lictors? By the mere 
blank supremacy of great minds over weak ones. He 
fascmaled the slave, as u rattlesnake dues a bird. 
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and said, 'Tunc, homo, audos occid(T(; C. iMariinn?* 

Dost thouj feilow, pce»ume U> kill Caiu» UMimi 
Wbemt tiM reptile, quaking under the Tokse, nor 
dariog to artront iho consular eye, satik ^« ml^ lo ilu; 
fpouad ~ tunted found upon his hande and feel— eody 
omwling out of the prison like any other Temiin, left 
Marius standing in solitude as steadiiuit uud inunovuUe 
Is tlie capilol. 

In sudi anecdotes as these it is, in the aetions of 
trying eaiargencicf^ and their appropriate circum* 
stances, that I find the revelation of the Booan mind ^ 
under its highest aspect. The Roman mind was 
great in the presence of xnuu, muau in the {tn sunco 
of nature: impotent to eotfiprehend or to delineate 

the internal strife of passioii^^^ hut poworfiil hciyond 
any other national mind to display the energy uf the 
mil victorious over all passion, Henoe it is that the 
true Roman sublime exists nowhere in such piiiiiy us 
in those works which were sst composed with a refiww 
ence to Orscian modela On this account I wholly 
dissent from the shallow classUicaUon winch ex[>resses 
the relations of merit hetween the writem of the 
Augustan period, and that whbh followed, under the 
type of a golden and silver age. As artists, and with 
reforaace to composition, no doubt many of the writers 
of the latter age were rightly so classed : but an infe« 
riority qmad hoc^ argues no imiibrni and absolute 
in&riority: and the hoi is, that in weight. and gmn« 
dear of thought, the silver writers were much superior 
to the golden. Indeed, this might have been looked 
foqr on d priori grounds* For the silver writeis were 
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more truly Eoman writers from two causes: first, 
1iecao8e they trusted more to their own native .etyle of 
thinking; and looking less anxiously to Grecian arche- 
types, they wrote more naturally, feelingly, and origi- 
nally ! aecoctdly, because the political oircumstanees of 
their times were advantagLuus, and liberated them 
from the suspicious caution which cramped the natural 
moremenls of a Boman mhid on the first estaUisbineBt 
of the monarchy. Whatever outrages of despotism 
occurred in the times of the sihrer writers, were sudden, 
capricious, and personal in their origin and 
in their direction : but in the Aii?inst;in age, it was not 
the temper of Augustus personally, and certainly not 
the temper of fbe writers leading them to any excesses 
of 'licentious speculation, which created the danger of 
bold thinking; die danger was in the times, whidi 
were unquiet and revolutionary : the struggle with the 
republican party was yet too recent ; the wounds and 
cicatrices of the state too green ; the existing order of 

things too immature and critical : the triumphant i)ariy 
still viewed as a party, and for that cause still feeling 
itself a party militant. Augustus had that chronic 
complaint of a * crick in the neck,' of which later 
princes are said to have an acute attack every dOth of 
January* Hence a servile and timid tone in tfie lifera^ 
ture. The fiercer republicans could not be safely 
mentioned : even Cicero it was not decoiqus to pmise f 
and Virgil, as perhnps you know, has by insinuation 
contrived to insult his memory in tiie ^Eneid. But, 
as the irresponsible power of the empeims grew better 

secured, their jealousy of republican sentiment abated 
much of its keenness. And, considering that repub- 
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lieait fteedomof ttHMightwattlwTery matrix of Somn 

sublimity, it ouglit not to sur|>rbe us, that as fast as 
tbe national mind was lightened ftom the premue 
whiefa weighed upon the natural style of its sentiment 
— the literature sbouici reooil into a jtreex movement 
with an elastieity profrntioned to tha intensify and 
brevity of its depression. Accordingly, in Seneca the 
philosopher, in Lucan^ in Tacitus, even m Pliny the 
Toonger, doc., but especially in the two iinft, I affirm 

that there is a loftiness of thought more einincntiv and 
characteristically iiomaa than in any preceding writers; 
and in that yiev to rank them as writers of a silTer 
age, is worthy only of those who are servile to the 
eommonplaces of unthinking crttk^ism. 

The s^le of thought in the silver writeiii as a raw 
material, was generally more valuable than that of 
their pfedecessois; however much.tb^ fell below them 
bi the art of working up that material. And I shall 
add further that, when I admit tlie vast defects of Lih 
can, for instance, as an artist, I would not be understood 
as involving in that concession the least toleration of 
fhe vulgar doctrine, that the diction of the silver 
writers is in any respect below tbe standard of pure' 
latinily as existing in the writers of the Ciceronian age. 
JL better structure of latinity, I will affirm boldly, does 
BOt eiist dmn that of Petronios Arbiter: and, taken as 
a body, the writers of what is denominated the silver 
age, are for diction no less Soman, and for thought 
inach more intensely Roman, than any other equal 
iminber of writers from tbe preceding ages ; and, 
witlt a very few exceptions, are tbe best fitted to take 
a permazient station in tbe regard of men at your ag^ 
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or mine, when the meditative fticultles, if they exist at 
all, are apt to expand — and to excite a craving for a 
greater weight of thought than is usually to be met 
with in the elder writers of the Roman litcnturc. 
This explanation made, and having made that amende 
honoimUe* to the Boman literature which my^own grat* 
itude demanded, — I come to the remaining part of 
my business in this letter — viz. the grounds of choice 
amongst the languages of modem Europe. Beserving 
to my conclusion any thing I have to say upon these 
Janguages^ as depositories of literature properly so 
called,^ I shall first speak of them as depositories of 
knowledge. Among the four great races of men m 
Europe, viz. 1, The Celtic, occupying a few of the 
western extremities'^ of Europe; 2. The Teutonic, 
occupying the nortliern and midland parts; 3. The 
Latin (blended with Teutonic tribes), occupying the 
south and, 1. The Sclavonic, occupying the east,'* 
it is evident that of the first and the last^ it is unneces* 
sary to say anything in this place, because their pre> 
tensions to literature do not extend to our present sense 
of the -woxd. No Celt even, however extravagant, pre* 
tends to the possession of a body of Celtic philosophy, i 
and Celtic science of independent growth. The Celtic 
and Sclavonic languages therefore dismissed, our busi* 
ness at present is with those of the Latin and the Teu» 
tonic families. Now three of the Latin family, viz. 
the Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese, are at once ex- , 
eluded for the purpose before us : because it is noto- 
rious that, from political and religious causes, these 
three nations have but feebly participated in the gen- 
eral scientific and philosophic labors of the age. iialy, 
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indeed, has cultivated natural pfailoeophy. with an ex* 

elusive zeal ; a direction probably impressed upon tiic 
natiooal mind, by patriotic reverence for her great 
names in that department But merely for the sake of 
such knowledge (supposing no other motive) it would 
be idle to pay the price of learning a language ; all 
Ae current contributions to science being regularly 
gathered into the general gamer of Europe by the 
scientific journals both at home and abroad. Of the 
Latin languages, therefore, which are wholly the lan- 
guages of Catholic nations, but one — i. e. the French 
— can present any sufficient attractions to a student 
in search of general knowledge. Of the Teutonic 
literatures, on the other hand, which are tlu adequate 
representatives of the Protestant intellectual interest in 
Europe (no Catholic nations speaking a Teutonic lan- 
guage except the southern states of Germany, and 
part of the Netherlands), all give way at once to the 
paramount pretensions of the English and the German. 
I do not say this with the levity of ignorance — as if 
presuming as a matter of course that in a small ter* 
ritory, such as Denmark, c. g. the literature must, of 
necessity, bear a value proportioned to its political 
rank : on the contrary, I have some acquaintance with 
the Danish literature; and though, in the proper 
sense of the word literature as a body of creative art, 

\ cannot esteem i* liighly, — yet as a depository of 
knowledge in one particular direction — (viz. the direc- 
tion of historical and antiquarian research), it has, un- 
doubtedly, high cluuns upon the student's attention. 
But this is a direction in which a long series of writers 
descending from a remote antiquity is of more impor- 
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tancc than a great contemporary body: whereas, for 
the cultivation of knowledge in a more comprehensive 
sense, and arrived at its present stage, large simulta- 
neous cfTorts arc of more importance than the longest 
successive efforts. Now, for such a purpose, it is self- 
evident that the means ftt the disposal of every state, 
must be in due proportion to its statistical rank. For 
not only must the scientific institutions! — the pur- 
chasers of hooks, &c. keep pace with the general 
progress of the country ; but commerce alone, and the 
arts of life, which are so much benefited by science, 
naturally react upon science, in a degree proportioned 
to the wealth of every state in their demand for the 
aids of chemistry, mechanics, engineering, &c. &c* : 
a fact, w'uii its incvitahle results, to \yhich I need 
scarcely call your attention. Moreover, waiving all 
mere presumptive arguments, the bare amount of 
books annually published in the several countries of 
Europe, puts the matter out of all doubt that the great 
commerce of the i^lit and knowledge in the civilized 
world is at this day conducted in three languages — 
the English, the German, and the French. Tou 
therefore, having the good fortune to be an Eng^sh- 
man, arc to make your choice between the two last : 
and, this being so, I conceive that there is ilo room for 
hesitation — the ' detur pulchriori/ being in this case 
(that is, remember, with an exclusive reference to 
iaiowledge) a direction easily followed. 

Dr. Johnson was accustouicJ to say of the Frouch 
literature, as the kindest thing he had to say about it, 
that he valued it chiefly for this reason — that it had a 
book upon every subject. How far this might be a 
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iMaonaUb opimon fifty yem ago, mi mideftlood, ai 

Dr. Johnson must have meant it, of the French litera- 
ture as compared with the English of the same period, 
I wilt not pretend to say. It has certainly oeased to 
be truf even under these restrictions ; and is in flagrant 
ej^position to the truth, if eztemied to the French in its 
relation to the German. ITndout^diy the French 
literature holds out to the student some peculiar advan- 
tages, as what literature does not ? some even which 
we should not have anticipated ; for, though we justly 
value ourselves as a nation upon our ^ l issicai educ4- 
tioii» yet BO litemtars is poorer than the English in the 

learnini; of classical antiffuitie?, our Bentlcys even, 
and our Forsons, having thrown all their learning into 
the channel of philology ; whilst a single volume of 
the Memoirs of the French Academy of Inscriptions 
contains"' more useful anttqnanan research than a 
whole English library. In digits of history again, the 
French language is richer than ours, and in their dic- 
tionaries of miscellaneoas knowledge, {mi in their en- 
eyclopiedias). But all these are advantages of the 
French only in relation to the English and not to the 
German Ikeratuie, which, for vast eeupass, variety, 
and extent, far exceeds all others a.s a depository for 
the current accumulations of knowledge. The mere 
nnmber of books pablished annually in Germany^ com- 
pared with the annual product of France and England, 
is alone a satisfactory evidence of this assertion. With 
nktion to France; it is a second argument in its fiivor, 
that the intellectual activity of Germany is no^ intense- 
ly accumulated in one great capital as it is in Paris; but 
wliilat it is hers and there converged intensely enough 

d 
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for all useful purposes (as at Berlin, Konigsberg, Leip- 

sic, Dresden, Vienna, Munich, &c,) it is also healthily 
diffused over the whole territory. There is not a 
8ixth*rate town in Protestant Germany which does not 
annually contribute its quota of books: intellpctual 
culture has manured the whole soil : not a district but 
it has penetrated — 

— — * Like Spring, 
'Wliioli leaves no comer of the land untouched.' 

A third advantage on the side of Germany (an advan- 
tage for this purpose) is its division into a great nuiiK 
her of independent states : from this circumstance, it 
derives the benefit of an internal rivalship amongst its 
several members, over and above that general exter* 
nal rivalship which it maintains witli other nations. 
An advantage of the same kind we enjoy in England* 
The British nation is fortunately split into three great 
divisions ; and thus a national feeling of emulation and 
contest is excited — slight indeed, or none at all, on 
the part of the English (not from any merit, but from 
mere decay of patriotic feeling), stronger on the part 
of the Irish, and sometimes illiberally and odiously 
strong on the part of the Scotch, (especially as you 
descend — below the rank of gentlemen.) -But^ dis- 
gusting as it sometimes is in its expression, this nation- 
ality is of great service to our c (Torts in all directions: 
a triple power is gained for internal excitement of the 
national energies; whilst, regard to any external 
enemy or any external rival, the three nations act with 
the uniQr of a single force. But the most conspicuous 
advantage of the German literature is its great origi- 
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nality and boldness of speculatioQ, and the character 
of mascuIiM austerity and precialon impressed upon 
their scientific labors, by the philosophy of Letbnits 
and Wolff heretofore, and by the severer philosophy of 
modem days. Speaking of the German literature at 
all, it would be mere affectation to say nothing on a 
subject so far-famed and so much misrepresented as 
' this. Tet to summon myself to an eflbrt of tMs kind 

at a mouical of weariness and exhausted attention, 
would be the certain means of in the ting great wcari* 
nesB upon you. For the present, thereforOp I take my 
leave. 
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LETTER V. 

My bejlr Si&9 

Iq my last letter, having noticed the English, the 

German, and the French, as the three languages in 
which the great commerce of thought and knowledge 
in the civilized world, is at this day conducted ; and 
having attributed three very considerable advantages 
to the German as compared with the French ; I brought 
forward, ia conclusion, as an advantage iiiure con- 
spicuous even than any I had before insisted on, the 
great originality and boldness of speculation which 
have distinguished the philusophic researches of Ger- 
many for the last one hundred and fifty years.^ On 
this point, as it stood opposed to some prejudices and 
gross miss tale irients among ourselves, I naturally de- 
clined to speaki at the close of a letter which had, 
perhaps, already exhausted your attention. Sut, as it 
would be mere affectation wholly to evade a question, 
about which so much interest^^ has gathered, and an 
interest which, from its objects and grounds, must be 
so durable, I gave you reason to expect, that I would 
say a few words on that which is at this time under- 
stood by the term Otrman Philosophy ~t the phi- 
losophy of Kant. This I shall now do. But let me 
remind you for what purpose, that you may not lay 
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to my charge, as a fault, thai limited notice of my 
subject, which the natora and proportiona of my plaa 

prescribe. In a short letter it canaul be sup[)osed pos- 
sible, if it were otherwise right on this oocaftioOf that I 
should Qodertake an analysis of a philosophy so conv^ 
prehensivc as to leave no trai-k of legitiuiatc interests 
untouched, and so profound as to pre-suppose many 
preparatory exercises of the underitanding. What the 
course of my subject demands — is,' that I should iiber- 
ate the name and reputation of the Kantean philosophy * 
from any delusion which may collect about its purposes 
and pretensions, through the representations of those 
who have spoken of it amongst ouraelves. The case 
is this: I have advised you to p.-iy a special attention 
to the German literature-^ as a literature of knowledge, 
not of power: and amongst other reasons for this 
advice, T have alleged the high character and preten- 
sions of its philcMophy: hut these pretensions haire 
been met by attacks, or by gross misrspresentationsy 
from all writers within my knowledge, who liave at all' 
noticed the philosophy in this country. So far as these 
have fallen in your way, they must naturally haye 
indisposed you to my advice ; and it becomes, there* 
fore, my busuiess to point out any facts which may 
tend to disarm the authority of these writers, just so 
far as to replace you in the situation of a neutral and 
unprejudiced student. 

The persons who originally introduced the Kantean 
philosophy to the notice of the English public, or rather 
attempted to do so, were two Germans— Dr. Willick 
and (not long after) Dr. Nitsch. Dr. Willich, I think,^ 
has been gone to Hades for these last doaen years; 
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cci'Laiuly his works have : and Dr. Nitsch, though not 
gone to iiadeftv is gioae (I uaderatemd) to Germany; 
which waamem my purpoie m well ; for it is not likely 
that a few woriis uttered in LouJou will contrive to 
fiod out a mm barAe4 in the thrwg of thirty uiiUiaa 
GeraMUDtt, (^lomi hocy theiefore. Dr. Niisoh may be * 
considered no less defunct than Dr. Willich ; and I can 
nm no risk of wounding aayhody^s feelings, if I should 
pronounce both ddbtors very enunent Uockheads* It 
• ib difficult to ^y, which wrote the more absurd book. 
WiUioh's is a meie pieoe of book-infiking» and deserves 
no sort of attention. But Nitsch, who seems to have 
been a pain&4aking man, has produced a work which 
is thus £ax worthy of mention^ that it reflects as in a 

mirror one fuaturo cunnnuu to most of the German 
conuncntaries upon Kant^s works, and which it is right- 
to expose. With very few exceptions, these works are 
constructed upun one simple principle : finding it im- 
possible to obtain any glimpse of Kant^s meaning or 
•drift, the writers naturally asked themselves what was 
to be done ? Because a imia does not nnder:5laiul one 
iola of his author, is be therefore not to comment upon 
him? That were hard indeed; and a sort of absti<* 
nence, which it is more easy to recommend than to 
practise. Commeiitaries must be written; and, if not 
by those who understand the system (which would be 
the best plan), then (which is clearly the second best 
phin) by those who do not understand it. Dr. Nitsch 
belonged to this latter very respectable body, for whose 
great numericai superiority to their rivals I can take 
upon miyaelf to vouch. Being of their body, the worthy 
doctor adopted their expedient — which is simply this : 
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Never to deliter any doetrioe eicepi in tbe narter's 

words ; on ali occasions to parrot the ipsissima verba 
of iiant; aad not even to vcDtuie upoa the experi- 
ment of a new iUiMitmtkm dmwn tram their own 
funds. Pretty nearly upon this principle was it that 
tbe wretched Bmcker and others haTO conatmcted 
hrge histories of philosophy : haring no eoiB{irehenBion 
of the inner meaning and reluixous of any philosophic 
opinion^ nor suspecting to what it tended, or in what 
necesmttes of the intellect it had arisen — how cooM 
the man do more than superstitiously adhere to that 
formnla of words in which it had pleased the pUlosopher 
to clothe it ? It was unreasonahle to expect he should : 
to require of him that he should present it in any new 
aspect of his own devising — would hare been tempting 

him into dac^Lious and poiplcxing situations: it would 
have been, in fact, a downright aggression upon his per- 
sonal safety, and calUng upon him to become felo de 
eveiy turn of a bcntencc might risk Ws breaking down : 
and no man is bound to risk his neck — credit— -or 
ondeiBtandmg, for the benefit of another man's neck 
— credit — or understanding. 'It^s all very well,' Dr. 
Nitsch and his brethren will say ; * it's all very well for 
you, geDtlemcn, that have no commenting to do— tQ 
undexstund your author: but to expect us to understand 
him also that have to write commentaries on him, for 
two — four — and all the way up to twelve volumes, 
8vn. — just serves to show how far the unreasonableness 
of human nature can go.' The doctor was determined 

Oii iiiuial principles to make no comproniibu with such 
uorcasonahloness ; and, in common with all his breth- 
ren, set his face against nnderBlandlQg each and eveiy 
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chapter — paragraph — or sentence of Kant, so long as 
they were expected to do duty as commentators. I 
treat the matter ludicrously : but in substance I assure 
you that I do no wrong to the learned ^ commentators | 
and under such auspices you will not suppose that 
Kant came before the English public with any advan- 
tage of patronage. Between two such supporters as a 
Nitsch on the right hand, and a Wiilich on the left, I 
know not that philosopher that would escape found- 
ering. But, fortunately for Kant, the supporters them* 
selves foundered : and no man» that ever I met with) 
had seen or heard oi tiieir books — or seen any niaa 
that had seen them. It did not appear that they were^ 
or logically speaking could be forgotten : for no man 
had ever remembered them. 

The two doctors having thus broken down and set 
off severally to Hades and Germany, I recollect no 
authors of respectability who have since endeavored 
to attract the attention of the English public to th6 ^ 
Kantean philosophy, except 1. An anonymous writer 
in an early number of the Edinburgh Keview ; 2. Mr. 
Coleridge ; 3* Mr. Dugald Stewart ; 4. Madame de 
Stuel, in a work published, I believe, originally in 
this country, and during her residence amongst us. I 
do not add Sir William Drummond to this list, because 
my recollection of uii}llnng he has wriuen on the 
subject of Kant (in his Academical Questions) is 

very imperfect ; nor Mr. W the reputed author of 

an article on Kant (ihe most elaborate, I am told, 
which at present exists in the English language) ia 
the Encyclopaedia Londinensis ; for this essay/ to* 
gether with a few other notices of Kant in other 
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eocyclopsediaii, or elsewhere^ liave not happened to 
fUl in iBjr waj. Tbe torn viten aboif e io att t ion i d 

were certainly the only ones on this subject who 
coiniuanfied gufficMiat influence, either directly in 
tteir own penoot—or (as in Um fim #i^e) ncMi» 
ously in the channel through which the author com- 
muoioaled with the puhlict oooiidemUjr to affiiet ifa* 
reputctioQ of Kmnt in tbii oouBtiy fiur better or woise* 
I\uae of the four, except Mr. Coleridge, having ^ — or 
profcsfliiig to iMitre— mny direct eeqiieiiitanQe with tbe 
original works of Kent, but drawing their iaformetkNi 
from imbecile French books, 66C, — it would not be 
treating the other three witk any iojustiGe to diemifli 
tbeir opinions without notice : for even upon any one 
pbiloeophical question^ much mure upon the fate of a 
great phikieophieal system sappoeed to be Mub juUrn^ 
it is as unworthy of a grave and thoughtful critic to 
rely opon tbe second-hand report of a flashy riietorii> 
eian<-^as it would be nobecoming and estm*judioial in 
a solemn trial to occupy the ear of tlie court with 
the gossip of a coontry town. 

However, to omit no point of courtesy to any of 
tiicse writers, I shall say a word or two upon each of 
them separately. . The first and the third wrote in a 
i^rit of hostility to Kent, the second and foufth aa 
friends. lu that order 1 shall take theox. The writer 
<rf the aitiele in the Edinburgh Seview, I suppose 
upon the internal evidence to have been the late Dr. 
Thomas Brown, a pupil of Mr. Dugaid Stewart's, and 
hie sticoessor in tkie Moral Philosophy chair at Edin* 
Liir^li. This is a iiKUtcr of no importance in itself | 
nor am I in the habit of VrouUing mymM or others 
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with literary gossip of that sort : but I mention it as a 
oonjeetim of mj own — because if I iiappea to be 
right, it would be a very eingohur Act, 4iat the ooly 
two writers within my knowledgOf who have &o iar 
tugjo^ ibe f biioiophic cbanteter ee to attempt u 
examination of a rael and elaborate qTstem of phtloe- 
i^y not in the original — not in any authorized or 
■c e wd H ed Latin Termon (of which there were two even 
at that time) — not in any version at all, but in the 
tawdry rhetoric of a Pariaa phUosQfkie d la mode^ 
m won of philosc^kU pmr hr dmmsit— diat Aeae two 
writers, thus remarkably agreeing in their readiiicss to 
Ibrget the pfailoflophic charaeter, ehould also happen lo 
have etood nearly eonnected in literarjr life. In eneli 
coincidenoes we suspect something more than a blind 
noeident: we fldspeet the natnial tendeney of their 
philosophy, and believe ounelves fbmtetied widi a 
measure of its power to liberate the miQd from rash- 
oeesy from capriee, and tnjuetice, in ^h deiibemle 
acts, which it either su^aests or tolerates. If their 
own philosophic curiosity was satisfied with informa- 
tion eo elender/— mere jostiee required that they 
should not, on so slight and suspicious a warrant, have 
grounded anything in dispaiugement.of the philosophy 
or ite founder. The bode reviewed by the Ediaborgh 
reviewer, and relied on for his account of the Kantean 
philosophy, is the essay of ViUani — a boolc wo entirely 
ohildish that perhaps no roorttlieation more profound 
could have fallen upon the reviewer than the dbcovery 
of the extent to whidi he had been doped by 1^ 
author. Ot this book no move needs to be said, rtmn 
that the very terms do not occur in it which ej&preas 
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tlie. hinges of the systeau Mr* Stewart has conlided 
chiefly ia DegeraDdo— a much mora aobei^miocM 
author, of more gpod aenso, and a greater seal for 
truth, but, unfortunately, with no more ability to pene- 
trate below the auriace of the Kantean qriionu M* 
Degerando is represented as an unexceptionable evi- 
dence by Mr. Stewart, on tha ground that he is admitp 
ted to be 80 by Kant's ^coontrymen/ The ^country* 

men ' of Kant, merely as countrymen, can have no 
more title to an opuuoa upon this point, than a Gran- 
Aam man could have a right to dogmatiao od Sir laaao 
Newton*s philosophy, on the ground that he was a fel. 
low-townsman of Sir Isaac's. The air of Kooigshorg 
makes no man a philosopher. But if Mr. Stewart 
means that the competency of M. Degeraiidu has been 
admitted by those, country men of Kant's whose edu* 
cations have fitted them to understand him, and whosa 
writings make it evident that they have understood 
lum (such, for instance, as Beinhold, Schulze, Tief- 
trunk, Beck, Fichte, and Schelling,) then he has been 
misinformed. The mere existence of such works as 
the BUtoire ComparSe of M. Degerando, which cannot 

be regarded in a higher light than that of verbal indices 
to the corpus philosophise, is probably uxdinown to 
them; certainly, no books of that popular class are 
ever iioliced by any of them, nor could rank higher in 
their eyes than an elementary school algebra in tk^ 
eyes of a mathematician. If any man acknowlodges 
Dege randoms attempt at a popular abstract of Kant as 
a sound one, ^no facto ^ he degrades himself from the 
right to any opinion upon the matter. The elementary 
notions of Kant, even, the main problem of his great 
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Work, are not once so much as alluded to by Degeran* 
do. And, by the way, if any man ever talks in your 
presence about Kant — and you suspect that he is talk- 
ing without knowledge, and wish to put a stop to him^ 

— I will tell you how you shall effect that end. Say to 
him as follows : — Sir, I am instructed by my counsel, 
learned in this matter, that the main problem of the 
philosophy you are talking of — lies involved in the 
term transcendental^ and that it may be thus expressed 
— ^ An detur aliquid iroMcendenidU in menU humand : ^ 
*Ts there in the human mind anything which realizes 
the notion of transcendental (as that notion is regulated 
and used by Kant ? ^) Now as this makes it necessary 
above all things to master that notion in the fullest 
sense, 1 will thank you to explain it to me. And as I 
am further instructed that the answer to this question is 
affirmative, and is involved in the term spnthetic unity 

— I will trouble you to make it clear to me wherein 
the difference lies between this and what is termed an« 
alyiic nnity. Thus speaking, you will in all probability 

- gag him ; which is, at any rate, one desirable thing 
gained when a man insists on disturbing a company by 
disputing and talking philosophy. 

But to return, — as there must always exist a strong 
presumption against philosophy of Parisian manufac- 
ture (which is ill that department the Birmingham ware 
of Europe) ; secondly, as M. Degerando bad expressly 
admitted (in fact boasted) that he had a little trimmed 
and embellished the Kantean system, in order to fit it 
for the society of ^ les gens eomme il faut ; ^ and final* 
ly, as there were Latin versions, &c. of Kant, it must 
reasonably occur to any reader'to ask why Mr. Stew- 
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art should not have consulted these ? To this question 
Mr. Stewait aiiswei» — that he could not tolerate their 
^faarbaroos' style and nooieiiclalim. I most coofe« 

that in such an answer I see nothing worthy of a phU 
losopher ; aod should rather have looked for il from a 
literary petU-maSlre^ tbaa ffom an emeritus Pkofeiaor 
of Moral Philosophy, Will a phiiosopiiur decline a 
useful experiment in physics, because it will soil his 
kid gloves? Vtho tbbks or cares about style in such 
studies, that is sincerely and ouxiouiiiy la quest of 
truth ?^ In fact, Hyhf in any proper sense, is no 
more a possible thing in such investigations as the 
understanding is summoned to by Kant — than it is in 
EuclidV Elements. As to the nomenclature again, 

supposing that it had hccn harharous, who objects to 
the nomenclature of modern chemistry, which is, quoad 
maieriam, not only a barbarous, but a hybrid nomen- 
clature ? Wherever ]:iw and iutcUuctual order prevail, 
Ihey debar bar izo (ii' i may be allowed such a coinage) 
what in its elements might be barbaious : the form 
ennobles the matter. But how is the Kantean termi- 
nology barbarous, which is chiefly comppsed of Grecian 
or Latin terms? In constructing it^ Kant proceeded 
in this way : — w lieru it was possible, he recalled 
obsolete and fo^otten terms ffom the Platonic philo* 
sophy, and from the schoolmen; or restored words 
abused by popular use to their original philosophic 
meaning. In other cases, when there happen to exist 
double expressions for the same notion, he called in 
and reminted them, as it were. In doing this, he was 
sometimes forestalled in part, and guided by the ten* 
dency of laa*^uagG itself. All languut^cs, as it has 
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been Temarked, tend to clear themselves of syno 

nymes — as intellectual culture advances; the super- 
fluous words being taken up and appropriated by new 
shades and combinations of thought evolved in the 
progress of society. And long before tiiis appro- 
priation is fixed and petrified, as it were, into the 
acknowledged vocabulary of the language, an insen- 
sible clinamen (to borrow a Lucretian word) prepares 
fhe way for it. Thus, for instance, long before Mr. 
Wordsworth had unveiled the great philosophic dis- 
tinction between the powers of fancy and imagination 
— the two words had begun to diverge from each 
other; the first being used to express a faculty some- 
what capricious^ and exempted from law, the latter 
to express a faculty more self-determined. When, 
therefore, it was at length perceived, that under an 
apparent unity of meaning there lurked a real dualism, 
and for philosophic purposes it was necessary that this 
distinction should have its appropriate expression, — 
this necessity was met half way by the clinamen which 
had already affected the popular usage of the words, 
So, again, in the words Deist and Theist ; naturally 
they should express the same notion— the one to a 
Latin, the other to a Grecian car. But of wliat use 
are such duplicates ? It is well that the necessities of 
the understanding gradually reach all such cases by 
that insensible clinamen which fits them for a better 
purpose, than that of extending the mere waste fer^ 
tility of language, viz. by taking them up* into the 
service of thought. In this instance, Deist was used 
pretty generally throughout Europe, to express the 
case of him who admits a God, but under the fewest 
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predicates that will satisfy the couditious of the under* 
atendiiig. A ITteist^ on the other band, even in 
popular use, denutud him who admits a God witli sumo 
(urther (traosceodeatai) predicates — as, for example, 
imder the relation of a moral governor to the world. 
In such cases as this, therefore, where Kant found 
himself already anticipated by the progress, of lan- 
guage, he did no more than regulate and ordinate the 
evident 7iisas and tendency of the popular usage into 
a severe definition. Where, however, the notions were 
of two subtle a nature to be laid hold of by the popu- 
lar understanding, and too little witiun the daily use of 
life to be ever affected by the ordmary causes which 
nioulfl the course of a laii<^uage, there he commeuced 
and finished the process of separation himself. 

And what were the uses of all this / Why the uses 
were these : firsts in reliLtiun to the whole system of 
the transcendental philosophy : the new notions which 
wers thus fixed and recorded, were necessary to the 
system; tliey were useful in propurlion as that was 
ttsefiil — f. e. in proportion as it was true. Secondly^ 
Ikey extended the domain of human thought, apait 
from the system and independently of it. A perpetual 
challenge or summons is held out to the mind ui the 
Kwitean terminology to clear up and regulate its own 
coQceptions, which, without discipline, are apt from 
teir own subtle affinities to blend and run into each 

<tter. The new distinctions are so many intellectual 
problems to he jnaastered. And, even without any 
view to a formal study of the transcendental philoso- 
phy, great enlargement would be given to the under- 
staadingy by gomg through^ a Kantean dictionary, 
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ipell ez|dained, and well iilu^mted* This tennbology. 

therefore was useful, 1. As a means to an end (beiog 
part of the system) ; 2. As an end in itself. So much 
for the uses : as to the power of mind pat forth in 

constructing it (between which and the uses lies the 
valuation of Kant^s service ; for, if no uses, tben we 
do not thank him for any difficulty he may have over- 
come ; if no difficulty overcome, then we do not as- 
cribe as a merit to him any uses which may flow from it) 
—as to the power of mind put forth in constructing it, 
I do not think it likely that you will make the same 
mistake which I have heard from some unreflecting 
persons, and which in fact lurks at the bottom of much 
that has been written against Kanfs obscurity, as 
though Kant had done no more than impose new 
names. Certainly, if that were all, the merit would 
not be very conspicuous. It could cost little effort of 
mind to say — let this be A, and that be D: let this 
notion be called iranscendent^ and that be called trans- 
ccndentaL »Such a statement, however, supposes the 
ideas to be already known, and &miliar — and simply 
to want names. la this lies the blunder. When Kant 
assigned the names, he created the ideas; e. he 
drew them within* the consciousness. In assigning to 
the complex notion X the name transcendental ^ Kant 
was not simply transferring a word which had pre- 
viously been used by the schoolmen to a more useful 
office ; he was bringing into the service of the intellect 
a new birth ; that is, drawing into a synthesis, which 
had not existed before as a synthesis, parts or elements 
which exist and come forward hourly in every man's 
mind* I urge this upon your attention, because you 
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viU oftea hear such cbaileoges (hrowa out as this (or 
otbeia ioFolTiog the sime error) — *No«r, if there be 

aoy sense ia this Mr. Kauf s writings, kt us have it m 
food old mother English.' That is, in other won]s» 
trsnsTer into the unscientific language of life, scientifie 
notions and relations which it is not fitted to express. 
Xha challenger proceeds upon the common error of 
supposing all ideas fully developed to exist in esse in 
all understandings : ergo, in his own : and all that arc in 
his own he thinks that we can express in English. 
TiiUis, lliL' ciiallenger, on his notions, has you in a 
dilemma at any rate : for if you do not translate it, 
then it confirms his belief that the whole is jargon : 
if you doy (as doubtless, wiih tiie help of much peri- 
phrasis, you may translate it into English, that will he 
intelligible to a man who already understands the phi* 
iosophy,) then where was the use of the new termi- 
nology ? But the way to deal with this fellow is as 
follows : My good sir, I shall do what you ask : but, 
beibre 1 do it, I beg that you will oblige me by, 1. 
Translating this mathematics into the language of 
chemistry : 2. By translating this chemistry into the 
language of mathematics: 3. Both into the language 
of cookery : and finally, solve me the Cambridge prob- 
lem — 'Given the crq>taiirs name, and the year of 
our Lord, to determine the iongiludo of the ship.' 
This is the way to deal with such fellows. 

The terminology of Kant then is not a rebaptisin of 
ideas already existing in the universal consciousness : 
il is, in part, an enlargement of the understanding by 
new territory (of which I have spoken) ; and, in ]>art, 
a better regulation of its old territory. This regulation 
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accurately the boundary line of conceptions that had 
hithorto been imperfectly defined ; or it is positive — 
and consists in the substitutions of names whaeh 

cxpn^ss tlio relations and depoiK.lencics of the object^ 
{termini organici) for the conventional names which 
have arisen from aocident, and do not ezpies^ thcM» 
relations {termini hruti). It is on this principle that 
the nomenclature of chemistry is constructed: sub* 
stances, that were before known bj arbitrary and aoa- 
signiticant names, are now known by systematic names, 
— j. e., such as express dietr relations to oAer parta of 
the system. In this way a terminology becomes in a 
manner organic ; and being itself a product of an 
advanced state of the science, is an important r e agen t 
for facilitating further advances. 

These are the benefits of a sound terminology : u> 
which let me add, that no improved termuiology can 

ever be invented, nay, hardly any [jlausiblc one, which 
does not presuppose an improved theory. Now surely 
benefits such as these ought to outweigh any oflfenee 
to the ears or tlie taste, if there were any. But the 
elegance of coherency is the sole elegance which a 
terminology needs to possess, or indeed can possess : 
the understanding is, in this case, the arbiter; and, 
iriiere that approyes, it must be a misplaced fastidiouB- 
nesB of feeling which does not submit itself to the pre- 
siding faculty. As an instance uf a repulsive ter- 
mhiology» I would cite that of Aristotle, which has 
soiiicthing harsh and technical in it that prevents it 
from ever bieqding with the current of ordinary ian- 
giuigc ; e?en to due, howeYor, so fiir as it answers in 
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purposes, the mind soon learns to reconcile itself. But 

here, as in other more important points, the terminology 
of Kant is adyantageously distinguished from the Aris* 
toteltan, by adapting itself with great ductility to any 
variety of structure and arrangement, incident t^ a phi- 
losophic diction, 

I have spoken so much at length on the subject of 
Kant's terminology, because this is likely to be the first 
Stumbling-block to the student of bis philosophy ; ~ 
and because it has been in fact the main subject of 
attack aiiioagst those who have noticed it in this coun- 
try; if that can be called attack which proceeds in 

acknowledged ignorance of the oiiginal works. 

A much more serious attack upon Kant has been 
Ae friendly notk^e of Madame de Stael. The sources 
from winch she drew her opinions were understood to 
be the two Schlegels ; and probably, M. Degerando. 
Like some countrymen of Kant's, (e. g. Kiesewetter) 
she has contrived to tranblaie his philosophy into a 
iense which leaves it tolerably easy to apprehend— 
but unfortunately at the expense of all definite purpose, 
applicability or philosophic meanmg. On the other 
hand, Mr. Coleridge^ whose great philosophic powers 
and undoubted acquaintance with the works of Kant 
would have fitted hi in beyond any man to have ex- 
plained them to the English student, has unfortunately 
too little talent for teaching or communicating any sort 
of knoiyledge — and apparently too little simplicity of 
mmd, or zealous desire to do so. Hence it has bap- 
penerl that so far from assisting Kant's progress in this 
ooontry, Mr. Coleridge must have retarded it by ex- 
pounding the oracle in words of more Delphic obsou- 
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fity than the German original could have pmeoted 

to the immatarest student. It 

ktic of Mr, Cuicndge's mind that it never gives back 
any /thing as it receives it : all things are modified and 
altered in passing through his thoughts : and from this 
cause, I believe^ combined with his aversion to coft* 
tinttous labor, arises his indisposition to mathematiea ; 
for that he must be content to take as he finds it. Now 
this indocility of mmd greatly unfits a man to be tbtt 
Cuthful expounder of a philosophic system : and 4t haa* 
in fact, led Mr. Coleridge to make various misrepre- 
sentations of Kant ; one only, as it might indispose yoQ 
to pay any attention to Kant, I shall notice. In one of 
his works he has ascribed to Kant the foppery of an 
ttotoricy and >an esoteric doctrine : and that upoA 
grounds wholly untenable. The direct and simple- 
minded Kant, I am persuaded, would have been more 
shocked at this suspicion than any other with which ho 
could have been loaded. 

I throw the 1 allowing remarks together, as tending to 
coneet some of the deepest errors with which mes 
come to the examination of philosophic systems, wheth- 
er as students or as cntics. 

L A good terminology will be one of the first results 
from a good theory; and hence, though a coherent 
terminology is not a sufficient evidence in favor of m 
system, the absence of such a terminology is a suflk 
cient evidence against it. 

S« It is asked which is the true philosophy ? Bnl 
lliis is not the just way of putting the question : —the 
purpose oi philosophy is not so much to accumulal(a 
positive tmths in the first place~aa to rectify tlie pa« 
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silionof the humaa mind, and to correct its mode of 
mmg. The progress of the human species in this 
path is not direct but oblique : one philosophy does not 
iUer from another solely by the amount of truth and 
•nor which it brings forward; there is none, which has 
e?er had much interest for the human mind, but wUl be 
bund to contain some truth of importance, or some 
approximation to it : one philosophy has differed from 
another rather by the station it has taken, and the as- 
pect under which it has contemplated its object. 

3. It has been objected to Kant by some critics in 
this country, that his doctrines are in some instancee 
reproductions only of doctrines brought forward by 
other philusophers. The instances alleged have beett 
fery unfortunate : but doubtless whatsoever truth is 
contained (according to the last remark) in the erro- 
neous systems, and sometimes in the very enow 
AemseWes of the human mind, will be gathered up in 
ito progress by the true system. Where the erroneous 
path has wandered in all directions, has returned upon 
itaelf perpetually, and crossed the tield of inquiry with 
its mazes in every direction,— doubtless the path of 
truth will often intei-sect it — and perhaps for a short 
distance coincide with it : but tlxat in this coincidence it 
receives no impulse or determination from that with 
which It coincides — will appear from the self-deter- 
tthing force which will soon carry it out of the same 
direction as inevitably as it entered it. 

4. The test of a great philusuphical system is often 
Iklsely conceived : men fancy a certain number of 
great outstanding problems of the highest intef^ to^ 
koman nature, upon which every system is required to 
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tiy its strcni^th ; and that will be the true one, they 
tliink, which solves them all ; and that the best approx- 
imation to the trae one which solves most But this is 
a most crroneoi*.^ wav of judging. Tru<j pliiiosophy 
will oilLea have occasioo to show that these supposed 
probleiDs are no problems at all, but mere impositions 
of the mind upon itself, arising out of its unrectified 
position— errors grounded upon errors. A much bet* 
ter test of a sound philosophy than the number of the 
pre-existing probieins which it solves will be the quality 
of those which it proposes. By raising the station of 
the spectator it will bring a region of new inquiry 
within his view ; and the very faculty of comprehend- 
ing these questions will often depend on the station 
from which they are viewed. For, as the earlier and 
ruder problems, that stimulate human curiosity, often 
turn out baseless and unreal, so again the higher order 
df problciiiai will be incompreheusiLle to the undisci- 
plined understanding. This is a fact which should 
never be lost sight of by those who presume upon their 
naiural and unculuvated powers of mind to judge of 
Kant — Plato — or any other great philosopher. 

5. But the most general error which I have ever 
met wiih, as a ground for unreasonable expectations 
in reference not to Kant only but to ail original philos* 
ophers — is the persuasion which men have that their 
uuderstaudings contain already in full development all 
the notions which any philosophy can demand ; and 
this not froni any vanity, but fruni pure misconception. 
Hence they naturally think that all which the philoso- 
pher has to do is to point to the elements of the knowl* 
edge as they exist ready prepared, and foriliwith the 
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total kiiowledge of tlic one is liansfcrrcd to any cjtlicr 
mind. Watch the efforts of any man to luaster a mw 
dootrine in philoeophy, and you will find that involun- 
tarily lie addresses himself to tlic mere dialectic labor of 
timnq>08ing, diaaolTing^ and leeombining* tbo notiona 
wkich he already has. But it is not thus that any very 
important truth can be developed in the mind. Nov 
matter is wanted as well as new form. And the most 
important remark which I can suggest as a caution to 
those who approach a great system of philosophy as if 
it were a series of riddles and their answers, is this 
no complex or very important truth was ever yet trans- 
ferrt^rl in full development liom one mind to another: 
tnith of that oharaoter is not a piece of Aimitttre to be 

shifted ; it is a seed which inu>t hu .suvvn, and pass 
through the several stages of growth* No doctrine of 
importance can be transferred in a matuied shape 
into any man's understanding from wiiiiuut : it must 
arise by an act of genesis within the understanding 

With this remark I conclude : and am — 

Most truly yours, 
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KoxB 1. Page 12. 

Tbax this ftppem on the. yery Hue of his writings, may be ia- 
fcred from a German wcrk, published about two years ago, by a 
Hamburg barrister, (I think) — Mr. Jacobs. The subject of the 
book is — the Modern Literature of England, yt'ith. the lives, 6cq, 
of the most popular aathors. It is made up in a great measure 
from English literary joumala ; but not always ; and in the paiu 
Scalar case of the author now aUuded to» Mr. Jacobs Imputes to 
^ not merely too Itvely a sensitiveness to censure, but abeo- 
Ittdy a ' wusserscheue ' (hydrophobia) with regard to review- 
ers and critics. How Mr. Jacobs came to use so strong an ex- 
pression, or this particular expression, 1 cannot guess ; unless 
it were that he had happened to see (which however dof's nol 
ftppw) in a work of this eloquent Englishman, the fuUowlng 
picturesque sentence: — *By an unconscionable extension ni 
the old adage — Nosoitur a socio, my friends are noTor under 
the waterfall of criticism, but I must be wet through with the 
Bpray.' — Spray, indeed ! I wish some of us knew uo more of 
thess angry cataracts than tHeir spray. 

NoTJi 2. Page 23. 

liot for the sake of any exception in its ihTor firom the general 
QMnre here pronounced on this body of essays, but for its ex- 
traordinary tone of passion and ftantic energy, and at times of 
ntMe sentiment, eloquently expressed, I must notice as by ihr 

the most mcmoi able ot" tliese essays of the 17th century — that 
of Joachim Forz Ringelberg, On the Methf*d of Study (De Rationc 
^kudtL) It is one of those books which have been written most 
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evidently net merely by a luadman (as many thousands have) Ijut 
by a madman under a high paroxysm of his mah^dy : and, 
omitting a few iDStances of uifectation and puerility, it is highly 
affwiiiig* It ftppem thai the anthor, though not thirty jem 
of «ge at the dale of his book, was alBioted with the graTteA | 
amordiag to hie belief inoorably ; and maeh of the book was ac^ 
tually written in darkness (on waxen tablets, or on wooden tab- 
lets, witli a stylus formed of charred bones) during the sleepless 
nights of pain consequent upon his disease. * iEtas abilt,' 
says he» * reditura nunquam — Ah ! nanqoaia reditora 1 Ta- 
tteAil aamim nune Boldon trigesimiim ago» spem tamen adendl 
oaknli morbus.* And again : * Sto interim meditantem calenli 
premant, ut grati ipea dolore moereat mens» et pleramqae nootea 
abduoat insomnes angor.* Towards the end it Is ^hat he states 
the remarkable circumstances umier which the book was com- 
posed. ' Bonam partem libri hujus in tenebria soripsi, quando 
sornnus me ob oalcoli dolorem reliqnerat ; idqne qunm sol ad- 
Teraa nohia 4gereit Testigia, noote yagante in medio ocela 0eem4 
lumen ; T«ram tabnlaa habeo, quibos edam ia tenebria ulocw* 
It is langular that so interesting a book should nowhere haTa 
been uotiued to my knowledge in English literature, except, in- 
deed, in a slifrht and inaccnrnte way, by Dr. Vicesimus JEl&ox* 
in hifl Winter Jbivening Luoabrations. 

Note 3. Page 27. 

Aoooidlngl J our fashionable moral praetitioiMr ftr this 
* etation, Dr. Palej^ who prescribes ibr the oonaoieiio^ of both 
untTersitles, and indeed, of most respectable householders, haa 

introduced a good deal of casuistry intu his work, though not 
under that name. In England, tliero is nn aversion to the mere 
name, founded partly ou this, tliat casuistry has been most (ml- 
ttfated by Roman Catholic dlTiaeSy and too mxuk with a Tiew to 
aft indnlgeiit and dispensing morality ; and par^y on the «s> ' 
osidTe subdivisloa and haiMq»Htting of oaaei ; whieh tenda ta 
the infinite injury of morals, by perplexing and iaiapenng with 
the coiiscienco, and by presuming morality to be above the pow- 
ers of any but the subtles^t mliids. All this, however, is hut the 

abase of oaaoistiy ; and. without oasuistiy of some sort or other. 
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no practical dfidaion oonld be made in the aocidents of 
Of thifl, on ft fitter oocasioui I oould |pve a <nunii]ativ^ 
lleftotime, let it suffice to dMerre that Uw, which is th^, 
practical of all thin^^^, is a perpetual casuistry ; in which a& 

meDiori.il u:>age, a former decision of the court, or positive statute, 
furnishes the major j)ropo8ition ; and the juclgiueut of the jury, 
e&ligUtened by the knowledge of the benoh» furnishes the minor 
or casuistical proposition. 

NoTB 4. Page 31. 

EBpeoially one* whose title I fi>rget, by Vateri the editor and 

ccmpleter of the Mithridates, after Adelung*s death. By the 
waj, fur the stikc of the merely English reader, it may he wtU to 
mention that the MitkridaUs is so called, with an allusion to the 
great king of that name contemporary with Sylla» Luoullus, itfi.^ 
of whom the tradition was tliat» in an immense and polyglot 
insy» composed ftom a great Tarletjof naUonSi he could talk to 
^Toy soldier in his own language. 

Note 5. Page 84. 

See the advertisements of the humblest schools ; in which, 
^wever low the pride of tuition, &o., is. fixed, French never fails 
1e enter as a prmoipal branch of the course of study. To which 
ftct I may add, that e^en twelve or fifteen years ago I have seea 
^Kneh circulating libraries in London, chiefly supported bj 
pMpIe in a humble rank. 

Note 6. Page 45. 

7be most disingeniipus instances in Schlegel of familiar ae- 
Vttmtance claimed with subjects of which he is necessarily igno- 
tlAt-^are the numerous passages in which he speaks of philos* 
<^phsrs, especially of Spinoza, Leibnitr, and Kant. In such 

his sentences are always most artitioially and jesiiitically 
constructed, to give him the air of being quite at his ease on the 
one hand — and yet on the other to avoid committing himself by 
too much descent uito particulars. So dangerous, however, is it 
^ the aUest man to attempt speaking of what he does not un« 
tettand^ — that, as a sailor will detect a landsman, however 
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•Xpert in the use of nautical diction, before be has uttered two 
' seDtenees* — so with all his art and ftnesse, and speaking beeidee . 
lo questions of his own choosing, yet oannot Schlegel escape 
tsotion in any one instance when he laas attempted to act the- 

philosopher. Even where the thing said is not otherwise objeo- 
tionable, it generally detects itself as the remark of a novice — 
addressing itself to something extra-essential in the philoso- 
phy, and which a true judge would have passed over as iraper* 
tinent to the real business of the system. Of the ludicnms blun- 
ders which inevitably arise in both Bouterweic and Schlegsl, 
from hasty reading, or no reading at all, I noted some eurioot 
instances in my pocla t-book ; but i^ot having it with me, I shall 
mention two froiu memory. Bouterv.ck and Schlegel would both 
be highly ofended, 1 suppose, if I were to doubt whether they 
had ever read the Paradise Lost. * Oh ! calumny ^vile calum- 
ny ! We tliat have given such fine criticisms upon it— not to 
have read it ! * Tes ; but there is such a case in rerum mturd 
as that of criticinng a work which tlie critic had not even seen. 
Now, that iiouterwek had not read the I'aradise Lost, I think 
probable from this : — l:iudmer, during part of the first half of 
the last century, as is known to the students of German litera- 
tuTO, was at the head of a party who supported the English lite- 
rature against the French party of the old dolt Gottsched. Fron 
some work of Bodmer's, Bouterwek quotes with praise a passage 
wliich, from being in plain German prose, he supposes tot b« 
Bodmer's — but which unfortunately happens to be a passage in 
the Paradise Lost, and so memorable a passage, that no one 
having once read it could have failed to recognise it. So much 
for Bouterwek: as to Schlegel, the presumption against him 
rests upon this : he is lecturing Milton in a high professor's 
style for his choice of a subject : Milton, says he, did not consideir 
that the fall of man was but an inchoate action, but a part of s 
system, of which the restoration of man is another and equally 
essential part. The action of the Paradise Lost is, therefore, 
essentially imperfect. (Quoting from memory, and from a 
memory some years old, I do not pretend to give the words — 
but this is the sense.) Now, pace tanii sin, Milton di4 consider 
this 'f and has provided Ibr it by a magnificent expedient whieh 
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a mnn wlio li:id read the Paradifie Lost would have been likelj to 
remember — viz. by the Vifii^n combined with the Karrative of 
the Axehangel, in which hk ^uai xmUnJtim is mihde known t0 
AiM; witbxwi wkOoh, iodMd, to mymMbtg sf Mr. 8ohlipft> 
• ^MtioM ^ d» poem Mold Bit eloMd iiM tiMi r^ptiiMi» 
•ftry 10 tlie tel MP pwiitoi €f anj gmt wofk «f mC. 

Note 7. Page 49. 

f «r mkkk dMnction, m Ibr most of the sound eritkdaa m 
p » tlfy» er M J ittbjeet; «oii&mM wilk U tli«4 I kftv* wm ml 
I iBUtt adknowMgt mj dUfgttdoiM to mai^ ytm* oontw^ 
■lUon with Mr. Wordswortb. Upon this ooOMton it may be vMk 

ful to notice that there is a rhetorical use of the word ' power,* 
very different tVuui the analytic one here introduced, which also 
is due originally to Mr. Wordsworth, and will be found in no 
book before 1798 ; this is now beooae a rec^ular slaag tem Is 
lUadoii eoBTenatloB. In reference lo whieh, it is werth Mtlee 
Ihftt a eiitioi speaking of the late Mr. Shelly, aywor two agO| 
is the meet popukur literary jonnail of tiie day, * It is al« 
leged that there is power in Mr. Shelley's poetry ; now there can 
bo no {tower sliown in poetrj", except by writing good poems,' (or 
words to that cifect.) Waiving, however, the question of Mr. 
, Shelly 's merits, so far is this remark firom being true — thai 
tewerdvas originall j introdnoed exparessljto provide Ibr the 
esse where, thoni^ the poem was noi good ftom defect In Ike 
tomposkmnt or fWnn other cansee, the stamina and mattrid ef 
good poetry, as lino thinking and pasbionate conceptions, could 
not be denied to exist. 

e 

Note 8. Page 51. 

A late writer has annoni^ce^ it as a matter of d lsce ^ ii ' yi the* 
ffeetenn 'daste' is applioabie also to the modem laagvegii* 
Bak sillily this was nerer deahted hj aay man who eemiicpei 

die neening and erighi of the tem. B is drawn, as the veate 

mast be reminded, iVum the political economy of Rome. S«eh a 
jnf^n was rated as to his incline in the third class, such ant ther 
in. the fourth, and so on ; but he who was in tho highest was 

grtd eiajkelkMjay to ke Of tte eiass, * il ssii i WM ' — a dass-man, 
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niihout addliig the iiimitMiri m (n that oaee tnpeiftaoQi^ Hcnee, 
by an obTfooB analogy, the beet aathon were rated as ehesiei, or 

men of'tlie highest class ; just as in English we say — 'men of 
rank ' — absolutely for men who are in the highest ranks of the 
State. The particular error, by which this mere furuial term of 
yelation was maitriaM (if I may so say) in one of its aooident.<:, « 
(Til., the application to Greek and Roman wxiten), is one oC tlM 
oommonest and most natoral. 

Note D. Page 53. 

Nor do I much expect, will do more ; wliioh opinion I build 
, en the partiealar Ibraola chosen to ezpTeesing the opposition of 
the antique and the Christian literatnre^Tii., the olftssical and 

the romantic This seeming to me to imply a total mfsoonoep- 
tioo of the true principle on which the distinction rests, I natu- 
rally look for no further developments of the thesis from that 

• quarter. 

KoTs 10. Page 65. 

* CompmHmi,* —This word I use in a sense* not Indeed peon- 
Bar to myself, bnt yet not Tery common — nor anywhere, tiiat I 
know of, sufficiently developed. It is of the highest importance 

• in criticisiu ; and therefore, I shall add a note upon the true * 
construction of the idea — either at the O&d Of this letter or the 

nej(t| according to the space left. 

Nora 11. Page 57. 

In addition to the arguments lately urged in the Quarterly 
Review, for bastardizing and degrading the early history of 
Rome* I may here mention two others, aU^^ed ma^y yean «gD 
in oonTorsation 1^ a fUend of mine^ 1. Tk^ immoi/n^U Unglk 
eftim€ auigmd lo tts riign$ ^ IM Ung%. For though It hi 
pesdbls that one king's reign may coTor two entire generations, 
(as that of George lU. ) or even two and a iiulf (asi that of Louis 
XIV.,) yet it is in the' highest degree improbable, that a series 
of seven kings immediately coaseoutive, should aTeragOi in tke 
most &ToiahlecassB»]iorethaa twentyHboryeaisiroMk: %m 
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the proof of which, sec the Collective Chronology of Ancient and 
Modern Europe. 2. The dramatic and mrt^fkM tasting $kt 
ptrttf^r ik€H kings* Etuok ttiept lonmfd M mwemimXptnm 
toj^yftdktiiielpftrtorohmBtar. Cm ankai Bmm; inolte 
maim Uws ; another makm an army ; aaollMir nUflmit rlAM, 
&c. And last of all conies a gentleman who ' enacts tlie brute 
part* of de^^troying in effect what his preilec^sors had con- 
fitructed ; and thus furnishes a decorous catoiiirophe for the 
irtioie plajfi aad a magnifiowt Usth Sox the rapvUkaa tomm 

Note 12. Page 57. 

Sobmonente quodam at in pnstinos inimlooi antmadverteret| 
negaTit se ita Aotoram; adjeoti oivili TOoa» — Mmime UoiVi 
Ptineipi BomanOi nt qii» piiTatnt agltaMi odia — lata Impa»> 
tor ezequi. Spartim in Had, — Vid. Hiator. Angaat 

Non 13. Fafa 5a 

Neither let it be objected that it is irrational to oppo,«e what 
tbiere is no chance of opposing with suoooes. Wlien the Koman 
Senate kept their eeata immoTably npoa the entranee of tha 
, Qank reeiung from the etorm of Rome, tl^j did It not as eup- 
poiisg that this speotacle of senatorial dignity eonld disarm the 
wrath of their savage enemy ; if they had, their act would li^ve 
lost all its splendor. The language of their conduct was this : so 
£ir as the grandeur of the will is couoerned, we have carried 
onr resistance to the last extremity, and hare ex|^ressed it in tho 
iraysnitable to our rank. For all beyond we were not answerable; 
•ad» hating recorded oar * protest* in soeh an emphatio kn* 
gnage, death beoomeA no dishonor. The sUmtem nmi eispxeisss 
the same principle j but in a symbolic act. 

Kon li. Page ftO. 

So palpable is this truth, that the roost uurellecting critics ' 
have hence been led to suspeot the preteniiions of the Aiys to a 
BMDanorighi. 
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Note Id. Pago GO. 

(MbvoialUaavflMiMliiui. A. YL — opiate «pM iftfr 
9fl«oi*ii Mperiority in tlut point, whleh is to doubtftil vtm It 
m in <mr |>erftct impartial! t y at this day-* M n gvntral opinUtt 

without discrimination of persons, that we may be sure it oonld 
not Kpuntaneuusly have occurred to a Koniau in a burst of pat- 
riotic feeling, and mast haye been deliberately manufactured to 
MOt the malignant wishes of Augustus.* More especin^j iM- 
m m% f in irhntmr nlntion of opposition or of indiffurenoe tt 
Urn prinoiples of n military governnienti to the Fnrosra mkjsitii 
ot debellaro snperbos, Tirgil might view the Fine Arts of paint- 
ing, statuary, &c., he could not but have viewed the Arts of 
forensic eloi^uence as standing iu the closest alUanoe with that 
|ffinoiple» 

NoxB 16. Page 62. 

Vis. 1. in the Cornish, Welshi Blanks, Highland Sooteh, and 
Irish provinces of the British empire, (in the first and last 
it is true that the barbarous Celtic blood has been too much im- 
proved by Teutonic admixture, to allow of our considering the 
existing races as purely Celtic : tiiiSy howeter, does not a&ot tkie 
etoesifieation of their genuine literary relies) : 2y in Bisoay i nd, 
89 in Baaie Bretagne ( Armoriea) : to aaj notiiiqg of n Oillie 
dirtiiet aaid toedst in the Alps, &e. 

Note 17. Page 62. 

Vk. Ioeland» Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Ckmnnyi Nelk» 
tode, England, and Sooteh Lowlande* 

I 

Note 18. Page G2. 
Vii» Italy, France, Spain, and PortugaL 

None 19* Page 63. 

I take this opportunity of mentiomng % cnrions (hot whtah I 

ascertained about twelve years ago when studying the Danish. 
The Euglisli and Scotch philolojiists have generally asserted that 
the Danish iavosions in the ninth and tenth centuries, and their 
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•ettlementa In Tftfious ptrts of tb« island (m Liiioolii^i$re« Cnm- 
berlmd, &o.) had left Ultl« or no traeea of thcnaelTCi in tho 

la&gtiage. This opinion lias been lately reasserted in l>r. Mnr- 

ray's Avork on the Europcjui hujguagcs. It is, liowever, inaccu- 
rate. For the remarkable dialect spoken apiongftt the lakeaj of 
Cumberlaud and Westmoreland, together fvitk the names of tke 
nonntainsi tarns, &c. most of wbicli resist all attempts to unlsek 
iheir meaning from tbe Anglo Saxon, or any otber ibrm of tba 
Tentoaie* are pore Danish — generally intelligible from the mod* 
em Danish of this day, but in all cases from the elder form of 
the Danish. AVhenever niy Opera OrnJiia are collected, I shall 
reprint a little memoir on tlii*^ iriil jcct, wliich I inserted about 
four years ago in a provincial n* spaper : or possibly before that 
erent, for the amusement of the lake tonrists, Mr. Wordsworth 
may do me the ihTor to acoept it as an appendix to his work on 
the English Lakes. 

Note 20. Page 68. 
Dating from the earliest works of Leibnitz^ rather more. 

Non 21. Page 68. 

T have heard it alleged as a reason ^s\\^ no gic;tt interest in the 
German philosophy can exist, or can be created amon;:Ht tho 
English — that there is no * demand tor books on that subject : ' 
— in which remark there is a sinfzular confusion of thought. 
Was there any * demand * for the liewtonian philosophy, until • 
tiie Newtonian philosophy appeared ? — How should there be any 
* demand* for books whieh do not exist? But eonstdering the 
lofty pretensions of the Kantcan philosophy, it would argue a 
gross iiriiorance of human nature to suppo.^e, that no interest 
had iilreudy attended the statement of these pretensions whenever 
they have been made known : and, in fact, amongst tboagktAil 
ful and intellectual men a very deep interest has long exieted on 
Ihe subject, as my own experience has been sufficient to convince 
me. Indeed what OTidence could be alleged more strong of 
apathy and decaj in all intcllLctual activity, uad in all honorablo 
direction (-f intellectual iriterent-s, than the possihility that a sys- 
tematic pkilofiopky skoal d arise in a great nuliou near to our 
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«wa, vkd wbmM elAim to httve iHfckd fbr mr mw^f inf Uii 

ireightiesi quMfeioii9| whkh eoneem tlie dignity and ftitare pro* 

gress of the human species — and should yet attract no attention 
or interest ? ^\e maybe assured that no nation, not thoroughly 
emasculated in poorer of mind — * i. e • so long as any severe 
studies sur? ive amongst her, oaa sfcr be so &r d^praded. Bat 
tlMse judgmenls oome of attcndlsg too mneh to the moTementt 
of whatsis called * thelitenffy irorM: * literature very imperfectly 
represents the intellectual interests of any people : and literary 
pei>ple are in a large proportion as little intellect oal people as 
any one meets wiUi. 

N0T8 22. Page 72. 

Under this denomination I comprehend all the labble of ab» , 
bieTiatoi^ abstractors, djctioiiary-4nakers, &c. &c. attached to 
the estabUphment of the Kantean philosophy. One of the last, 

by the way, Schmidt, the author of a Kantean dictionary, may 
be cited as the beau ideal of Kantean commentators. lie >vus 
altogether agreed with Dr. Nitsch upon the duty of not under- 
standing one's author ; and acted up to his principle through 
life — beingi in feet, irhat the Cambridge wm call a Btrgtn-ojt' 
zoom, I. e. one that sturdily defies Ids author — stands a'siege 
of twelve or twenty years upon his understanding — and holds 
out to the last iiiipregnable to all the assaults of reason or argu- 
ment^ and the heaviest batteries of common sense. 

None 28. Page 75. 

The reader may suppose that this could nut puri.-iibi^ have been 
the meaning of Mr. Stewart. But a very general mi:?talvt' cxitts 
as to the terminology of Kant— as though a foreigner must find 
some difficulties in it which are remoTcd to a natiTC. * His own 
countrymen/ says a respectable literary journal, when speaking 
ef Kant (Edinburgh Monthly RcTlewfer August, 1820, p. 168,) 
— ' His own count rvinen find it dilllcult to comprehend liis mean- 
ing ; and they dispute abuut it to this day.* Why not ? The 
terminology of Kant is partly Grecian — partly scholastic ^ and 
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Bierely Immtm ^aj §g% filled wUk (kcnu tomlaiiillimi asd 

IVon 24. ?^ T7. 

The diction of tlie particular book, which had been recommend- 
ed to Mr. Stewart's attention — viz. the Kxpositio Systematica 
of Pbiseldek) • Daiiish pvoteor^ Iw *U Um nMriU whkh % phi* 
kfophio diotioii can hB!w% Mng muurkabljper^ieiiOQs, prectet 
simple, and unaiiMted. It is too moeh of a mm nctaplirate of 
Kant; and has too little variety of illustration: otherwiije 1 do 
not know a better dig^t of the philoioj^li^. 

NoTB 26. Pai^e 78. 

Which ^sliaotioii oooMB mi stin mm ilitiii^ 
dariTmtiTe fanciful, aod the primary deiiTatlTO famUuHe .« I saj 

primary derivative — in reference to the history of the word : — 
1, ifcn iuala, yihQtice phantasy : — 2, fbr metrical pnrposei, 
^hant^ty (as it is usually spelt in ^Sylvester's J)u Barlas, and 
othor sdiolarlike poems of thai day : ) — 8, by dropping lha I 
in pononoiieiatioii ; ptiaaaj or tuncff. Now tnm. Mo. It eoMs 
fsmkutk ; frona^lVa. 3» eomos fanetful* 

Nm 26. Page 79. 

In some eases it is true that the conBtniotion of the ideas b 
posterior to the systemi and preBnp]yis6B a knowledge of it rather 
than precedes it; hot this is not generally true. 

KoTE 27. Page 82. 

In a conversation which I once had with the late Bi^^hop of 
ijlandaff> on the subject of Kanl» he objected ohiefly to the ter* 
vhiology, and assignedy as one instance of wliat seemed to 1dm 
seediess innorations, the word mppere^tHtm* *lf this word 

means self-conseiousness/ said he, * I do not see why Mr. Kant 
might not have contented hi:rself with what contented his father.' 
But the truth is, that this word exactly illusiiaies Uie explana- 
tion madeaboTO : iteiqpresBes.one fact in a system suh raiione, 
wd with a re t ros pe si to another. This wonld have been the 
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ipology ht the word: bowerer, in this pardeulir i]i8tMiee« I 
ehoee rather to apolo^e Ibr Kant^ by aU^gingtbat Wolff and 
Leibnitz bad naed the word ; so that it was an ostablisbed word 

before the birth of the transcendental philosophy j and it might 
therefore be duubteii, whether Mr. Kant, senior, had coutentod 
himself in this case with less than Mr. Kant^ junior. 
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Tin: Greek tragedy is a great problem. We cannot 
my th&i the Gfeek dcama ii such ia aoy more oompfe- 
hiuimve sense ; fat the comedy of Oreeoe depondi 
essentially ufoa the same principles as our own. 
Comedy, as the reflex of the current of social iife, 
will shift in correspondence to the shifttng movemeiils 
of civilizatioD. Inevitably as human intercourse in 
cities grows move refined, comedy will grow mom 
subtle ; it will build itself on distinctions of character 
less grossly definedt and on features of manners more 
delicate and impalpaUe. But the^iiiiiltis, the ultimate 
resource, the well-head of the comic, must for ever be 
•0Q{^ in the same field-** viz., the hidioioiis of incU 
dent, or the ludicrous of situation, or the ludicrous 
which arises in a mixed way between the character 
and the situation. The age of Aristophanes, for 

example, answered iii sume respects to oui' uu ti c;irlU 
est dramatic era, viz. f|om 1588 to 1635, an age not 
(as Dr. Johnson assumes it to have been, in his elab- 
orate preface to Shakspear^) rude or gross ; on the 
contmry, far mote intense with intellectual instincts 
and agencies than his own, which vras an age of 
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collapse. But in the EDgiaod of Shakspeare, as in 
the Athens of Aristophanes, the surface of society in 
cities still rocked, or at least undulated, with the 
ground'swell surviving from periods of intestine tumult 
andMnsecurity. The times were still martial and 
restless ; men still wore swords in pacific assemblies ; 
the intellect of the age was a fermenting intellect; it 
was a rcvolutiuucirv intellect. And comedy itself, 
colored by the moving pageantries of life, was more 
sinewy, more audacious in its movements ; spoke with 
something more of an impassioned tone ; and was 
hung with draperies more rich, more voluminous, mora 
picturesque. On the other hand, the age of the Athe* 
nian Menander, or the English Congreve, though still 
an unsettled age, was far less insecure in its condition' 
of police, and far less showy in its exterior aspect. In 
England, it is true that a picturesque costume still 
prevailed ; the whole people were still draped ^ pro- • 
fessionally ; each man's dress proclaimed* his calling ; 
and so far it might be said, ^natio comosdia est.' 
But the characteristic and dividing spirit had fled, 
whilst the forms survived; and those middle men lind 
universally arisen, whose equivocal relations to differ- 
cut ciaployments broke down the strength of coiitrast 
between them. ^ Comedy, therefore, was thrown more 
exclusively upon the interior man ; upon the mutnceM 
of his nature^ or upon the finer spirit of his manners. 
It was now the acknowledged duty of comedy to 
fathom the coynesses of human nature, and to arrest 
the fleeting phenoniena of human demeanor. 

But tragedy stood upon another footing. Whilst the 
comic muse in every age uckiiowledges a relationship 
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which IB more Am SBteriy — in iSict, little short of 

absolute identity — the trajric muse of Greece and 
fingland stand so far aloof as bardiy to recognise 
each other under any common designation. Few 
people hs^\e ever studied the Grecian drama — -and 
hence may be explained the possibility that so little 
should have been said by critics upon its characteristic 
difierences, and notlimg at all upon the philosophic 
ground of these differences. Hence may be explained 
the fact, that, wliilst Greek tragedy has always been a 
problem in criticism, it is still a problem of which no 
man has attempted the solution. This problem it is 
our intention briefly to investigate. 

L There are cases occasionally occurring in the 
English drama and the Spanish, where a play is ex- 
hibited within a piay. To go no further, every person 
remembers the remarkable instance of this in Hamlet. 
Sometimes the same thing takes place in painting. 
We see a chamber, suppose, exhibited by the artist, 
on the walls of which, (as a customary piece of fur- 
niture) hangs a picture. And as this picture again 
might represent a room furnished with pictures, in the 
mere logical possibility of the case we might imagine 
this descent into a life below a life going on ctd infrni" 
Um, Practically, however, the process is soon stopped. 
A retrocession of this nature is difficult to manage. 
The original picture is a mimic — an unreal life* 
But this unreal life is itself a real life with respect to 
the secondary picture ; which again must be supposed 
realized with relation to the tertiary picture, if such a 
thing were attempted. Consequently, it every step of 
the iiUrovohUion (to neologize a little in a case justi* 
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fying a licologism,) something must be done to diflfer- 
eatiate the gradatioos, aad to express the subordioa- 
tions of life ; because each term in the descending 
series, being first of all a mode of non-reality to the 
spectator, is next to assume the functions of a real life 
in its relations to the next lower or interior term of 
the series. 

What the painter does in order to produce this peeu* 

liar modification of appearances, so that an lI^jlcI 
shall a^ect us first of all as an idealized - or unreal 
thing, and next as itself a sort of relation to some 
secondary object still more iiiieusely unreal, we shall 
not* attempt to describe ; for in some technical points 
we should, perhaps, fail to satisfy the reader: and 
without teclHiical explanations we could not satisfy the 
question. But, as to the poet — all the depths of 
philosophy, at least of any known and recognised 
philosophy, would less avail to explain, speculatively, 
the principles which, in such a case, should guide him, 
than Shakspeare iias explained by his practice.. The 
problem before him was one of his own suggesting ; 
the difficulty was of his own making. It was — so to 
differentiate a drama that it might stand witiiin a 
drama, precisely as a painter places a picture within 
a picture ; and therefore that the secondary or inner 
drama should be non-realized upon a scale that would 
throw, by comparison, a reflex coloring of reality upon 
the ])rincipal drama. This was the problem : this was 
the thing to be accomplished : and the secret, the law, 
of the process by which he accomplishes this is — to 
swell, tumefy, stitien, not the diction only, but the 
tenor of the thought [ in fact, to stilt it, and to give it « 
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ftamkmoQO and an ambition beyond the fcale whteh 
be adopted fiir hte ordinary life. It is, of ooime, 

therdbi^y in rhyme — an artifice which Sbakspeare 
employs whh great effi»ct on other aimUar oecaskma, 

(that is, occasions when he wished to solcuiiiizo or in 
ai^ way differentiate the life ;) it is condensed and 
maased as respects the flowing of the thoaghts: it is 
rough and horrent with figures in strong relief, like the 
embossed fgM of an ancient vase : and the movement 
of the scene is contracted into short gyrations — so 
unlike the free sweep and expansion of his geoeial 
devekipments. 

Now, the Grcciuu tragedy stands in the very same 
circumstances^ and rises from the same original basts. 
If, dierefors, the leader can obtain a glimpse of Ae liAi 
within a life, wiiich the painterisunietimes exhibits to 
the eye, and which the Hamlet of Staakspeare exhibile 
to the mind then he 'may apprehend the original 
pita.^is under which we contemplate the Greek tragedy. 

U. But to press further into the centre of things* 
peihaps the very first elcuiciit in the situation of the 
Grecian tragedy, which operated by degrees to evoke 
all the rest, was the original elevation of the scale by 
winch all was to be measured, in consequence of two 
aeeidents— 1st, the sanctity of the cersmonies in 
which tragedy arose ; 2(1, the vast siase of the ancient . 

theatres. 

The first point we need not dwell on : everybody is 

aware that tragedy in Greece grew by gradual expan* 
stons out of <|p idolatrous rite-— out of sacrihcial 
pomp : though we do not find anybody who has no« 

ticed the consequent overruling effect which this Lad 
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upon the quality of that tragedy : how, in fact, fiom 

this early cradle of tragedy, arose a sanctity which 
compelled all things to modulate into the same re- 
ligious key. But next, the theatres — why were they 
so vast in ancient cities, in Athens, in Syracuse, in 
Capua, in Rome ? Purely from democratic influences. 
Every citizen was entitled to a place at the public 
scenical representations. In Athens, for example, the 
state paid for him. He was present, by possibility and 
by legal fiction, at every performance: therefore, 

' room must be prepared for him. And, allowing for 
the privileged foreigners, (the domiciled aliens called 
juiToixoc,) we ore not surprised to hear that the Athenian 
theatre was adapted to an audience of thirty thousand 
persons. It is not enough to say naturally — inevi- 
tably out of this prodigious compass, exactly ten times 
over the compass of the large Drury-Lane burned 
down a generation ago, arose certain immediate results 
that moulded the Greek tragedy in all its functions, 
pin|)osu.s, and phenomena. The person must be 
aggrandized, the countenance must be. idealized. For 
upon any stage corresponding in its scale to the coles- 
sal dimensions of such a house, the unassisted human 
figuie would have been lost ; the unexaggerated human 
features would have been seen as in a remote perspec- 

^ tive, and besides, have had their expression lost ; the 
unreverberated human voice would have beei> undis* 
tinguishublu irom the surruuiidiiig iiiuniuu's of the 
audience. Hence the cothurnus to raise the actor; 
hence the voluminous robes to hide 4ie disproportion 
thus resulting to tiie figure ; hence the mask larger 
than life, painted to represent the noble Grecian con« 
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tow of conntomioe ; benoe the mdMuaiira by whidi 

it WES made to swell the intuiialious of the voice like 
tbe hfmcen tubes of an orgam 

Here, Aen, you hare a tfBgeJy, by its wiy origin, 
in mere virtue oi ibe accidents out of wliich it arose. 
gfiandiBg upon the inqiiiatkMi of leiigioui feeling ; 

pointing, like the spires of our i English parish churches, 
up to heaven by mere neoesaity of ita earlieat purpoee^ 
fiom which it could not alter or airem fer uilwm f 
io that an iuiluoace once there, was always there« 
E^n from tbat cauae, therafore« you have a tngedy 
ultra-human and Titanic. But next, from |K>litical 
causes falliog in with that early religious caiM», you 
htm a tragedy forced into a more absolute and unal* 

tcrablc departure from a humaii standard. That figure 
eo noble, tbat voice so profound, and, by tbe very 
conBtroctioa of the theatres as wM as of tbe masks, 
receiving such solemn reverberations, proclaim a being 
^feraied above tbe ordinary human scale* Add then , 
comes the comitenance always adjusted to the same 
unvarying tone of sentiment, viz. the presiding senti- 
ment of the situation, whieb of itself would go ibr 
to recover the key-note of Greek tragedy. These 
things being given, we begin to perceive a life removed 
by a great gulf from the ordinary human life even of 
kiiigs and heroes : we descry a life within a life. 

IIL Here, therefore, is tbe first great landing-place, 
the first station, from which we can contemplate the 
Greek tragedy with advantage. It is, by comparison 
with tile life of^bakspeare, what the inner life of 
the iiMinetic play in Hamlet is to the outer life ui' the 
Hsunlet itself. It is a life below alife. Tbat is — it 
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■ a li£» txwtod upon a aoala so awmkXy difiexenl" 
fiom the pvop^r lifo <tf the speetatw, ee to impfese 

him prQiouudly wuii the feeling of its idealizatioa* 
Slwluqpeaie^e tmgio Ufe k our own life eialled and 
eeleeted : the Greek tra^c life pfestipposed another ' 
life, tiie spectator^ thrown into relief before it The 
tmgedy wiB pngeeled upon tte eye fiom a vast pio» 
fundity in the rear: and between this lifo and the 
spectelor, however near ite pbaataemagoria migbi 
advance to hinii wee atill an immeeeumUe gulf ef 
shadows. 

BaDcOy coming neater still to the detenniaate oatme 

and oifoumseription of the Greek tragedy, it was net 
in any sense a deveiopmeot — 1. Of human charao» 
ler ; or, 3. Of human peauon. Either of theae ohjeeHS 

attributed to tragedy, at once inoculates it with a life 
eaaeatiaUy on the oommon human standard* But thai 
neitiier. waa ao much as dreamed of in the Grecian 
tragedy, is evident from the mere mechanism and 
mdinarfr conduct of thoae dmmaa which aurvives 
thoae eapeoiaHy which entitled to be viewed aa 
fair models of the common standard. About a thou- 
aand linea» of which one«Afth must be deducted for 

the business of the chorus, may be taken as the 
average extent q£ a Greek tragic drama. Five act% 
ot one hundred and aixty Hnea each, allow ao aweep 
at all for the systole and diastole, the contraction and 
espauaion^ the knot and the dSmmmetUt of a tmgic 
interest, according to our modern meaning. The ebb 
and dow, the inspiration and expiration, cannot £nd 
loom to play in such a narrow scene. Were the 
interest made to turn at all upon the evolution of chai^ 
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growing upon the reader through various aspects of 
dialogue, of soliloqiijr, and of mvttipUed aetioa— it 
WMid mm a slom in a warii*iiand baaln. A paiiioa 
which advanced aud precipitated itself through such 
lapid harlaqnin change0| woald at ban impfOHi ua with 
Ae feoling proper to a hasty melodrame, or perhaps 
serious pantomime* It woukl read like the inipertect 
Mtline ef a }riay ; or, still worss» mold saasi ftmmad 

to move through such changes as might raise an excuse 
finr the daaciog and the lyrio music Bui the 
aixtemal phancHnena, the apfNirataa and seenio dacoii^ 
tions of the Greek tragedy, all point to other iuiictiona. 
8iiakq»eaie — > that is, English tragedy poatnlataa 
Ike tntense life <tf flesh and bbod, of animal ssnsibiltty, 
of man and woman — breathing, waking, stirring, pal- 
pitating witii the pulses of hope and fear* In Gvesk 
tragedy, the very masks show the utter iuipossibility 
of these tempests or oonflicts. Straggle there is neoe^ 
internal or external : not like Hamlel^s with his owtt 
constitutional inertia, and his gloomy irresolution of 
eenscience; not like Maebeth^s with his better feeling 
as a man, with his gunerostty as a host. Medea, the 
most -tragic ligure in the Greek scene, passes through 
no flux and reflux of passion, through no oenmMooa 
ct jealousy on the one hand, or maternal love on the 
other. She is tossed to and flro by no horricanBS of 
wrath, wrenched by no pangs of anticipationt Afl 
that is supposed to have [massed out of the spectator's 
preaenee. The dtre conflict no more exUbita itself 
Bcenicnlly and * coram populo,'* than the mnrder of 
ber two innocent children. Were it possible that it 
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should^ how ooutd the nmk be justified ? The appA- 

ratus of the stage would lose all decorum ; and Grecian 
tualQf or seiMie of the appropriate^ which much outran 
the strength of Gieckn creative power^ would hara 
been exposed to perpetual shocks. 

IV. The truth is now becoming palpable : certain 
great nhuUiomi — not paMion in states of growth, of 
movementi of self-conflict — but fixed, unmoving situ^^ 
aliens were selected ; these held on through the entire 
course of one or more acts. A lyric movement of the 
chorus, which closed the act, and gave notice that it 
was closed, sometimes changed Ais situation; but 
throughout the act it coaunued unchaogcd, like a 
Statuesque attitude. The story of the tnigedy was 
pretty nearly involved and told by implication in the 
tableaux vivam which presided through the several 
acts. The very slight dialogue which goes on, seems 
meant rather as an ndditional exposition of tlie interest 
~ a commentary on the attitude originally assumed — » 
than as any exhibition of passions growing and kindling 
under the eye of the spectator. The mask, witli its 
nxmotonous expression, is not out of harmony with 
the scene ; for the passion is essentially fixed through^ 
out, not mantling and undulating with the breath of 
change, but fivozen into marble life. 

Aiiil all this is both explicable in itself, and peremp- 
torily determined, by the sort of idealized life — life 
in a state of remotion, unrealized, and translated into 
a neutral world of high cloudy antiquity — which the 
tnigedy of Athens demanded for its atmosphere. 

Had the Greeks, in fact, framed to themselves the 
idea of a tumultuous passion — passion compressing 
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imeif Ibe agitatioira of floetu&ting will, m any jfil, 
or e¥«Q pofltible aul^ect £ot sceiuc Ucaunent ; ia \b»t 
OMO they muit h«f a leaotted to real lifc^ tbo moio 

real the better. Or, again, had real lilt? offered tO 
tbeir conceptioos a juii field far aoenio esbibhkMi | tn • 
ibat case they mmtfk ha^e beea dinywii npoii eoallieta 
of tempestuous passion ; the luore tempestuous the 
better. Bat beiog, by the early leligiotia charaoler of 
tragedy, and by the colossal j)roportion8 of tlieir 
tiieatres, imperiously driven to a life more awful 
and still— •apoa life at it e»ated ia elder days, 
amongst men so far removed that tbefy had become 
iavoele d with a patriarohal, or even as aatedilunrhm 
mmttnees of antiquity, and often into the rank of 
demi-gods — they felt it possible to present this mode 
of being in states of m/^eH^g^ for flofieriag ii endonng 
and indefinite ; but never in states of conflict^ for 
conflict is, by its nature, iugitive and evaoesoent. 
The tragedy of Greeee is always held up aa a tfamg 
long past — the tragedy of England as a thing now 
fttssing. We are invited by Sopboclea or Earipideai 
as by some great necrtmiamer, to see 1ong*buried 
forms sianding in solemn groups upon the stage — 
phantoma from Thebes or from Qyelopiaii eitiesL 
But Shakspearc is a Cornelius Agrippa, who shows us, 
in his magic glass, creatures yet breathing, and ao* 
tually mixing in the great game of life upon some 
distant iield, inaccessible to us witliout a magician^s 
sad» 

The Greek drama, therefore, by its tery p ec e ss it iea 

jwroposing to itself only^a few grand attitudes or shua- 
tfams, and brief dial<^ue0, as the means of iUnmiaating 
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those situations^ with scarcely anything of action, ^ ac- 
tually occurring on the stage ^ — from these purposes 
derives its other peculiarities : in the eleiuealary ne- 
cessities lay the fundus of the rest. 

V. The notion, for example, that murder, or violent 
death, was banished from the Greek stage, on the Pa- • 
risian conceit of the shock which such bloody incidents 
would give to the taste, is perfectly erroneous. Not 
because it was sanguinary, but because it was action, 
bad the Greeks an objection to such violences. No 
action of any kind proceeds legitimately on that stage. 
The persons of the drama are always in a reposing 
state * so long as they are before the audience.' And 
the very meaning of an act is, that in the intervals, the 
suspension of the acts, any possible time may elapse^ 
and any possible action may go on. 

VI. Hence, also, a most erroneous theory has arisen 
about Fate as brooding over the 0reek tragic scene. 
This was a llivorite notion of the two Schlegcls. But 
it is evident that many Greek tragedies, both amongst 
those which survive and amongst those the title and 
subjects of which are recorded, did not, and could not 
present any opening at all for this dark agency. Con- 
sequently it was not essential. And, even where it did 
intervene, the Schlegels seem to have misunderstood 
its purpose. A prophetic coloring, a coloring of an- 
cient destiny, connected ^vith a character or an event, 
has the elibct of exalting and ennobling. But wiiatever 
tends towards this result, inevitably translates the per- 
sons and their situation from that condition of ordinary 
breathing life which it was the constant effort of the 
Greek tragedy to escape ; and therefore it was, that 
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the Greek poet preferred ilie gloooiy idea of Fate : not 
became it was essential, but becanee it was elevating* 

It Is for this reason, and apparently for this reason only, 
that Cassaodra is coonected by uli^hylufi with Aga« 
memnon. The Bphynx, indeed, was oomieeted with the 
4 horrid tale of (Edipus in ever^ version of the tale : but 
Cassandm was brought upon the stage out of no eertaim 
historic tradition, or proper relation to Agamemnon, 
but to coaicr the solemn and mysterious hoar of a dark 
prophetic woe upon the dreadful catastrophe* Fisle 

was therefore ii^ed, not for its own direct moral value 
as a force upon the will, hut for its derivatiYe power of 
ennobling and darkening. 

VIL Hence, too, tliat habit amongst the tragic poets 
. of travelling back to« regions of forgotten &ble and dark 
legendary mythus. Antiquity availed powerfully for 
their purposes, because of necessity it abstracted all 
' petty details of indiinduality and local notorfety ; all 
tliat would have composed a character. It acted as 
twilight acts, (which removes day^s ^ mutable distinc* 
dons,') and reduced the historic person to that sublime 
3tate of monotonous gloom which suited the views of a 
poet who wanted only the situation^ but would have 
repelled a poet who sought also for the complex fea- 
tures of a character. It is true that such remote and 
fiUnilous periods are visited at times, thobgh not 

iiLituitcd, by the modern dramatist. Events arc sou<:i;ht, 
even upon the French stage, from Gothic or from^ 
Moorish times. But in that case, the poet endeavors 
to inipiuve and strengthen any traits of character that 
tradition may have preserved, or Igr a dnect effort of 
power to create them altogether, where hbtorf pvesenti 

8 
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a blank neutrality — whereas the Greek poet used sina- 
ply that faint outline of character, in its gross distinc* 
tions of good and bad, which the situation itself implied. 
For example, the Creon of Thebes is pretty uniformly 
exhibited as tyrannical and cruel. But that was the 
mere result of his posiuon as a rival originally for the 
throne, and still more as the executive minister of the 
popular vengeance against Polynices for having brought 
a tide of war against bis mother land : in that repre* 
sentative character, Creon is compelled to acts of cm- 
elty against Antigone in liur sublime exercise of natural 
piety— both sisterly and &lial : and this cruelty to her 
and to the miserable wreck, her father, making the 
very wrath of Heaven an argument for further perse- 
cution, terminates in leaving him an object of hatred to 
the spectator. But after all, his conduct seems to have 
been purely official and ministerial. Nor, if the reader 
think otherwise, will he find any further emanation from 
Crcon's individual will or heart than the mere blank 
expression of tyranny in a public cause : nothing, ia 
short, of that complexity and interweaving of qualities, 
that interaction of moral and intellectual powers, which 
we moderns understand by a character. In short, all 
the rude outlines of character on the Greek stage were, 
in the iirst place, mere inheritances from tradition, and 
generally mere determinations from the situation : and 
in no instance did the qnalilies of a man's will, heart, or 
constitutional temperament, manifest themselves by 
tod through a collision or strife amongst each other; 
which is our test of a dramatic character. And there- 
fore it was, that elder, or even fabulous ages, were 
used as the true natural field of the tragic poet ; partly 
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•hitiwetiiig the individualities of a character, it \eh the 
historic ^ure in that neutral stale which was mmi e»* 
Ibeiy pMBif 6 to the moulding and delfirmining povet 

of the siluation. 

Two objectk)Q8 we foresee ~ 1* That even JSmhf* 
In^ the fluMiinesI of die Greek tnigediaaei did nit 

always go buck to a iiigh amiijuiiy. Ho himself had 
knf^t ia the Peniaa war; and yet be brings boCli 
Xerxee and his father Darius (by means of his appan^ 
tion) upon the etage ; though the very Maratlioa of the 
trtb^r was but ten yean eariier than the Tbetmopyhs 
and SalamU of the son. But in this instance the scene 
is not properly Grecian : it ia referred by the mind to 
kaa, the capital of Penia, far eastward even of Baby- 
lon, and four months' march from Hellas. Remote- 
aess of space in that case countervailed the piQximt^ ia 
porot of time ; though it may be doubted wfaedier, without 
the benefit of the supernatural, it would, even in that 
cue, haTe satisfied the Grecian tssto* And it oertahilgr 
would not, had the whole reference of the piece not 
been so intensely Athenian* For,, when we talk o£ 
Gfeeian tragedy, we must remember that, after all, the 
Pagan tragedy was ia any proper sense exclusively 
Athenian ; and tbe tendency of the Grecian taste, in 
lis general Grecian chaTsder, was in various, instaneen 
moditied or absolutely controlled by that special feature 
irf its existenoe* 

2. It will be urged as indicating this craving after 
antiquity to be no peculiar or distinguishing feature of 
As Greek stage, that we modems also turn away sonie» 
times witli dislike from a modcru subject. Thus, if it 
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had DO other &ult, the Charles 1. of Banks is coldly 
received by English readers, doubtless; but not be* 
cause it is too modern. The objection to it is, that a 
parliamentary war is too intensely political ; and po- 
litical, moreover, in a way w|iich doubly defeated its 
otherwise tragic power; first, because questions too 
wioricm and too domineering of law and civil polity 
were ilicii at issue; the very same wiiich came to a 
final hearing and settlement at 1688-9. Our very 
form of government, at this day, is the result of the 
struggle then going on, — a fact which eclipses and 
dwarfs any separate or private interest of an individual 
prince, though otherwise and by his personal character, 
in the highest degree, an object of tragic pity and rev- 
^nce. Secondly, because the political interest afloat 
at that era, (1649) was too complex and iiilrleate ; it 
wanted the simplicity of a poetic interest. That is the 
objection to Charles L as a tragedy! not because mod« 
ern, but because too domineeringly political ; and be- 
<^6e the political features of the case were too many 
and too intricate. 

Yiil. Thus far, therefore, we now comprehend the 
purposes and true locia to the. human imagination of 
the Grecian tragedy — that it was a most imposing 
scenic e^xhibition of a few grand situations : grand from 
their very simplicity, and from the consequences which 
awaited their dtuouement ; and seeking support to this 
grandeur from constantly fixing its eye jupon elder ages 
lost in shades of antiquity; or, if departing from that 
ideal now and then, doing so with a view to patriotic . 
objects, and seeking an occasional dispensation from 
die rigor of art in the popular indulgcaco to wiiuiever 
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tonched the glory of AdieiiB. Let Ifae reader take, 

along with them, two other ciicumstancesy and he will 
then complete the idea of this slalelj diama : fint, tiie 

character of the Dudogue ; secoodlj, the functions of 
the Chorus* 

IX« From one handled and fifty to one handled and 

eighty lines of hexaraeter iamhic verse compose the 
dialogue of each act.^ This space is sufficient for die 
purpose of unfoldtng the situation to the spectator; bat, 
as a means of unfolding a character^ would have been 
by much too limited. For such a purpose, again, as 
this last, numerous scenes, dialogues, or soliloquies, 
muBt have been requisite ; wbeiens genendly, upon the 
Greek stage, a single scene, one dialogue between two 
interlocutors, occupies the eotire act. The object of 
this dialogue was, of course, to bring forward the 
prominent points of the situation, and to improve the 
interest arising out of — 1, its grandeur ; 2, its statu- 
esque arrangement to the eye ; or, 3, the burden of 
tragic consequences which it announced. With such 
purposes, so distinct from any which are pursued upon 
the modem stage, arose a corresponding distinction of 
the dialogue. Had the dialogue ministered to any 
purpose so progressive and so active as that of deveU 
oping a character, with new incidents and changes of 
the speakers coming forward at every moment, as occa- 
sions for evoking the peculiarities of that character— 
in such a case the more it had resembled the move- 
ment, the fluctuations, the hurry of actual life and of 
real colloquial intercourse, the more it would have 
aided the views of the poet. But the purpose of the 
Greek dialogue was not progressive ; essentially it was 
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retrospective. For example, the HeracleidcE opens 
with as fine and impressive a graup as ever sculptor 
chiselled — a group of young children, princely daugfa* 
ters of a great hero, whose acts rcsuuiid through all 
mythology : yiz.| of Hercules, of a Orecian cleaiMer 
and deliverer from monsters, once IrresistiMo to quell 
(he oppressor, but now dead, and himself the subject 
of outrage in the persons of his children. These yoolfa- 
ful ladies, helpless from their sex, with their crrand- 
motber Alcmene, now aged and intirm, have arranged 
themselves as a marUe group on the steps asoending 
to the altars of a local deity. They have but one guide^ 
one champion*— a brother in arms of the deceaead 
Berooles, and his reverential friend; hut this brave 
ttan also suffering, through years and martial toils, 
nnder the penalties of decaying strength. Such is the 
situation, such thu iiKiuguration of this solemn tragedy. 
The dialogue which follows between lolaus, the faithtui 
gnardmn of the ladies, and the locd ruler of the kmd, 
takes up this inaugural picture — so pompous from 
biasing altars and cloudy inoense ~ so oeremonial fWm 
Ae known religious meaning of the attitudes— so beau- 
tiful from the loveliness of the youthful suppliants 
rismg tier above tier according to their ages, and the 
graduation of the altar steps — so moving in its picture 
of human calamity by the contrastmg ligure of tiie two 
gray-haired supporters— so complete and orbieufair in 
its delineation of human frailty by the surmouuting 
circumstances of its crest, the altar, the priestess^ the 
temple, the serene Grecian sky thii impressive fiio 
ture, having oi itself appealed to every one of thirty 
thousand heafts, having already challanged iwivecaal 
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attention, is now explained and unfolded through the 

entire first act. lolaus, the noble old warrior, who had 
clung the closer to the fluttering dovecot of his huried 
friend from the unmerited persecution which had 
asanulted them, comments to the stranger prince upon 
the spectacle hefore him — a spectacle significant to 
Grecian eyes, intelligible at once to everybody; but 
still rare and witnessed in practice by nobody. The 
prince, Demophoon, is a ruler of Athens: the scene is 
placed in the Attic territory, but not in Athens ; about 
fifteen miles, in fact, from that city, and not far from 
the dread field of Marathon. To the prince, Tolaus 
explains the lost condition of his young flock. The ruler 
of Argos had driven them out of every asylum in the 
Peloponnesus. From city to city he had followed them 
at the heels, with his cruel heralds of persecution. 
They were a party of unhappy fugitives, (most of 
them proclaiming their innocence by their very age 
and helplessness,) that had run the circle of Greek 
hospitality : everywhere had been hunted out like 
wild beasts, or those common nuisances from which 
their illustrious father had liberated the earth : that the 
long circuit of their unhappy wanderings had brought 
tiiem at the last to Athens, in which they had a final 
confidence as knowing well not only the justice of that 
sUite, but that she only would not be moved from her 
purposes by fear of the aggressor. No finer opening 
can be imagined. The statuesque beauty of the group, 
and the unparalleled persecution which the first act 
exposes, (a sort of misery and an absolute hostility of 
the human race to which our experience suggests no 
corresponding case, eji^cept that of a leper in the middle 
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ages, or the case oi' a luaii under a papal interdict,) fix 
the attention of the spectators beyond any other situa- 
tion in Grecian tragedy. And the compliment to 
Alliens, not verbal but invulved in the very situation, 
gave a depth of interest to this drama, for the very > 
tutelary region of the drama ; which ought to stamp it 
with a sort of prerogative as in some respects tlie ideal 
tragedy or model of the Greek theatre. 

?so\v, lliis one dialogue, as illling one act of a par- 
ticular drama, is quite sufhcient to explain the view we 
take of the Greek tragic dialogue. li is altogether 
retrospective. It takes for its tlieme the visible group 
arranged on the stage before the spectators from the 
first. Looking back to this, the two intertocutois 
(supposed to come forward upon the stage) contrive 
between them, one by pertinent questions, the other 
by judiciuus iiKuiagciiient of his repl^^s, to briiii: out 
those circumstances in the past fortune and immediate 
circumstances of this interesting family, which may 
put the audience in possession of all vviiich it is impor- 
tant for them to know. The readeir sees the dark 
legendary character which invests the whole tale ; and 
in the following acts tills darkness is made more 
emphatic from the fact that incidents are used, of 
which contradictory versions existed, some poets adopt- 
ing one version, some another : so cloudy and uncertain 
were the facts. AU this apocryphal gloom aids that 
sanclily and awe which belong to another and a higher 
mode of life ; to that slumbering life of sculpture, as 
opposed to painting, which we have called a life within 
a life. Grecian taste would meviUibly require tliat the 
dialogue should be adjusted to this starting-point and 
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is 4dways (and in a degree quite un perceived l>y the 
translators up to this time) severe, massy, simple, yet 
iolemaized intentionally by the use of a aeleot Tooab- 
ulai \ , corresponding (in point of arcliuism and remote* 
ness from ordinary use) to our ecriptoral Tocabularjr. 
Secondly, the metre is of a kind never ^et examined 
witU suitable care. There were two objects aimed at 
in the Grreek iambic of the tragic drama $ and in acme 
measure these oljocts were in collision with each other, 
unless most artfully managed. One was, to exhibit a 
purified imitation of real human converMtion* The 

other was, to iiiii)ress upon this coUot^uial form, thus 
&r by its very nature recalling ordinaiy human life, 
a character of solemnity and religioiis conversation. 
Partly tiiis was effected by acts of omissiou and com- 
mission ; by banishing certain words or forms of words; 
by recalling others of high antiquity : particttlar tenses, 
for instance, were never used by the tragic poets; not * 
even by £unpides,. (the most Words worthian of the 
Athenian poets in the circumstance of having a peculiar 
theory of poetic diction, which lowered its tone of sep* 
aration, and took it down from the cothurnus:) odier 
verbal forms, again, were used nowhere but upon the 
stage. Partly, therefore, this consecration of the tragic 
style was efl^ted by the antique cast, and the exclusive 
cust of its phraseology. partly also, it was effected 
by the metre. From whatever cause it may arise— 

chiefl V, [)eriiaps, from diilbrences in tlie genius of the 
two languages — certain it is, that the Latin iambics of 
Seneca, &c. (in the tragedies ascribed to him,) cannot 
be so read by an English mouth as to produce any- 
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thiog like the sonorous rhythmus, and the grand 
intonation of the Greek iambics. This is a curious 
fact, aiid as yet, wc believe, unnoticed. But, over and 
above diia original adaptatioa of the Greek language 
lo the iambic metre, we haye no doubt wfaatever that 
the recitation of verse on the stage was of an artificial 
and semi*muncal character. It was ttndoubtediy much 
more mmiained and intonated trith a slow and measured 
stateliuess,^ which, whilst harmonizing it with the Other 
eiroumstaoces of solemnity in Greek tragedy, would 
bring it nearer to music. Beyond a doubt, it had the 
efiect (and might have the ei^ect even now, maoagiid 
by a good reader) of the redtathe in the Italiaa 
opera : ixs, indeed, in other points, the Italian opera is 
a much nearer representative of the Greek tragedy, 
than the direct modern tragedy — professing that 
title. 

X. As to the Chorus, nothing needs to be said upoo 
this clement of the Athenian tragedy. Everybody 
knows how solemn, and therefore how solemnizing, 
must have been the richest and most lyrical music, 
the most passionate of the ancient poetiy, the most 
dithyrambic of tragic and religious raptures, supported 
to the eye by the most hieroglyphic and therefore mys- 
terious of dances. For the dances of the chorus — 
the strophe and the antistrophe— were symbolic, and 
therefore full of mysterious meanings ; and not the 
less impressive, because these meanings and these 
symbols had lost their significancy to the mob ; since 
the very cause of that loss lay in the antiquity of their 
origin. One great error which remains to be removed 
is the notion that the chorus either did support, or was 
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meant to support the o^e of a moral toacber. The 
olionn nmply stood oo the level of a sympetbisiiig 
spectator, detached iVum the business and interests of 
tl^ action; and .ita office was to guide oc to iotefpfel 
the sympathies of the audience. Here was a great 
error of Milton^s : but it is not an error of this plac6 
ot anlgeet* At present, it is sufficient to say, that the 
mysterious solemnity conferred by the chorus, pre- 
supposes, and is in perfect harmony with, our tiieory 
of a life widiin a life^a life sequestzated into some 

far off slumbering state, having the severe trantiuiliiiy 
of Uades— *a life symbolised by tlie marbte life of 
senlptufe ; hut utterly out of all symmefry and propor- 
tion to the realities of that human life which we 
modenis take ap as the basis of our tragic drama. 
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Note 1. Page 102. 

* Tke uM€ jnopj4 mere siill draped prcfenUmaUy.^ — llr 
ttample, phjaieisns never appeared iritKout the insignia of their 

calling^ ; clergymen 'would have incuired the worst saspiciona 
had tliuy goue into the streets without a gown and bands, 
liftdies, again, uniyersally wore maaks, as the sole substitute 
kaown to our anoettors for the modem pavMol r a faot| perha|»ei 
Mr fiiBt nolifled. , 

Kois 2. Page 117. 

The five acts, which old tradition pro- ribod as binding upon 
the Greek ti-agic drama> cuimot always be marked off by the 
iatermptions of the chortis. In the HeracUida, of Enripidee 
tbej oaa. Bat it la evident that these aots existed for the sake 
ef the ehoms, by way of allowing anffieient openings (both as to 
number and length) for the choral dances ; and the necessity 
must have giuwn out of the time allowed for a di aitiatic repre- 
sentation, and originally, therefore, out of the mere accidental 
convenience prescribed by the social usages of Athens. The 
mle, therefore, iras at any rate an arUtrary role. Purely con- 
irentional it would haye been, and looal, had it OTen grown oat 
of any Attic superstition (as we ha?e sometimes thought it 
might) as to the number of tlic ch jial dunces. But most prob- 
Ahljf it rested upon a sort of conveutioo, which of all 'm the least 
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entitled to nepeet or trensletiiiii to lar^ga ioUSi the note 
local yrangement of meab and sleeping honra in Athene; 

which, haying prescribed a limited space to the whole perform- 
ance, afterwni ls left this space to l>e distributed between the 
recitation and the more popular parts, addressed to eye and ear 
as the mob of Athens should insist. Horace, in saying roimd^ 
as a sort of brutum fulmtn^ ' JVon quitiia brevior^ turn tit fro^ 
dutOoff aetu /a6itZ<s,*.deliYm this caprieions rale in the eaprip 
. dons manner which becomes it. The stet pro ratione TolimUu 
comes furw;ii d C4uiilly in the subatiiuce oi" the precept and the 
style of it8 delivery. 

jNote 3. Page 122. 

Any man, who has at all etndied the Gfeek iambica, mnaf 
wen remember those Ibrms of the metre which are need in a 

cadence at the close of a resoun linsc passage, meant to express a 
full pause, aiul the prodigious diftlrerjce from such as were 
meant for weaker lines, or less impressive metric&I effects. 
These eadeneeS| with their foU body of rhythmos, are nerer 
reprodoced in the Latin imitations of the iambio hexameter : nor 
does it seem within the compass of Laibin metre to reaeh snci 
effects : ihuugh otherwise, and especially by the dactylic hex- 
ameteri the Latin language is more powerM than the Greek. 
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Amongst the arts connected with the elegancies of 
social life, in a degree which nobody denies, is the art 
of conversation ; but in a degree which almost every- . 
body denies, if one may judge by their neglect of its 
simplest rules, this same art is not less connected with 
the uses of social life. Neither the luxury of conveisa* 
tion, nor the possible benefit of conversation, is to be 
under that rude administration of it which generally 
pieyails. Without an art, without some simple system of 
rules, gathered from experience of such contingencies 
as are most likely to mislead the practice, when left to 
its own guidance, no act of man nor eflbrt accomplishes 
its purposes in perfection. The sagacious Greek would 
not so much as drink a glass of wine amongst a few 
friends without a systematic art to guide him, and a 
regular form of polity to control him, which art and 
which polity (begging Plato^s pardon) were better than 
any of more ambitious aim in his Republic. Every 
symposium had its set of rules, and vigorous they were ; 
had its own symponarch to govern it, and a tyrant he 
was. Elected democratically, lie became, when once 
installed, an autocrat not less despotic than the King of 
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Persia. Purposes still more slight and fugitive have 
been or^nized into arts* Taking soup gracefully, un- 
der the difficulties opposed to it by a dinner dress at 
that time ioshioimble, was reared into an art about forty- 
five years ago by a Frenchman, who lectured upon it 
to ladies in London ; Jind the most brilliant duchess of 
that day was amongst his best pupils. Spitting, if the 
reader will pardon the mention of so gross a fact, was 
shuwn to be a very dinicuit art, and publicly prelected 
upon about the same time, in the same great capitaL 
The professors in this faculty were the hackney-coach* 
liien ; the pupils were gentlemen, wlio paid a guinea 
each for three lessons ; the chief problem in this system 
of hydraulics being to throw the salivating column in a 
parabolic curve from the centre of Parliament Street, 
when driving fourotn-hand, to the foot pavements, right 
and left, so as to alarm the consciences of guilty peri- 
patetics on either side. The uUiniate problem, which 
closed the eurriculum of study, was held to lie in 
spitting round a corner ; when that was mastered, the 
pupil was entitled to his doctor^s degree. Endless are 
the purposes of man, merely festal or merely comic, 
and aiming but at the momentary life of a cloud, which 
have earned for themselves the distinction and appara- 
tus of a separate art. Yet for conversation, the great 
paramount purpose of social meetings, no art exists or 
has been attempted. 

That seems strange, but is not really so. A limited 
process submits readily to the limits of a technical 
system ; but a process so unlimited as the intercluuigo 
of thought, see 11^ to reject them. And even, if an art 
of conveiaation were less unlimited, the means of car- 
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a variety of mimk, seem waatiag. Yet again, perhaps^ 
afbr all, dik niiij rat on « miilaks. What wa bagia 

fcy misjudging is the particular phasis of convemition 
whioh brings it uader the control of an and discipliiid. 
It is Mt IB ifei itthrtioii to ikm imdteet that cont ei i t iBa 
ever lias been improved or trill be improved primarily, 
but in il8 lelatioo to maaoareu Has a man over muDadl 
with what in tochnieal phiase is criled ' good com* 
pany,^ meamog company in the highest degree pol* 
mUmd^ oonpany which (being or nol being arvtociatia 
as respects its composition) is aristocratic as respects 
the standard of its manners and usages ? If he really 
hmMj mtid does not deee&?« hinself fiom vanity or horn 
pure macquaintance wiih the worUl, in that c:isc he 
must haive remarked the hirge eflbct impressed upon 
ths grace and upon the freedom of oomrersatioB by a 
few simple instincts of real good breeding. Good 

hreeding— what is it? There is no need in this placa 

to answer that question comprehensively :' it is sufficient 
to say, that it is made up chietiy oi negative elements; 
that it shows itself far less in what it preaGribes, than 

in what it I'urlnds. Nu\s', even under tins limitation of 
the idea> the truth is — that more will be done for the • 
benefit of eonversalibn by the simple magic of good 
manners (that is, chiefly by a system of fbrbearahees,) 
applied to the besetting vices of social interooase, than 
ever was or em be done by all varieties of intellectual 
power assembled upon the same arena. Intellectual 
giaoes of the bigb»it order may perish and confound 

each other when exercised in a spirit of ill temper, or 
under the license of bad manners; whereas, very 

0 
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humble powers, wheu aliowed to expand themselves 
edloquially in that genial freedom which in possible 
only under the most absolute confidence in tlie self- 
lestraiat of your collocutors, accomplish their purpose 
to a certainty, if it be the ordinary purpose of liberal 
amusement^ aud have a chance of uccomplishing it, 
even when this purpose is the more ambitions one of 
communicating knowledge or exchanging new mws 
upon truth* 

In my own early years, having been formed by 

nature too exclusively and morbidly for solitary think- 
ing, i observed nothing. Seeming to have eyes in 
reality, I saw nothing. But it is a matter of no 
very uncommou experience — that, .whilst the mere 
observers never become meditators, the mere medita- 
tors, on the other hand, may finally ripen into close 
observ.ers. Strength of thinking, tii rough long years, 
upon innumerable themes, will have the efiect of dis* 

closing a vast variety of questions, to which it soon 
becomes apparent that answers are lurking up and 
down the whole field of dafly experience; and thus 
an external experience which was slighted in youth, 
because it was a dark cipher that could be read mto no 
* meaning, a key that answered to no lock, gradually 
becomes interesting as it is found to yield one solution 
after another to problems that have independently 
matured in the mind. Thus, for instance, upon the 
special functions of conversation, upon its powers, its 
lawa, its ordinary diseases, and their appropriate rem- 
edies, in youth 1 never bestowed a thought or a care. 
I vie^dd it — not as one amongst the gay ornamental 
arts of^the intellect, but as one amongst the dull 
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necessities of business. Loving solitude too much, I 
uodeistood too little the capacities of coUoquiui iater* 
course. And thus it though not for my reason, that 
most people estimate the iutellectual r !;aions of con- 
Tersation. Let these, however, be what they may, ons 
thing seemed undeniable — that this world talkad 
a great deal too aiuch. It would be better for aU 
fwrtiesy if nine in eyeiy ten of the winged tsorcb, 
flying about in this world (Homer's epea pterocnta) 
had their feathers clipped amongst men, or even 
amongst women, who have a right to a larger allow** 
ance of words. Yet, as it was quite out of my power 
to persuade the world into any such self-denying 
reformation, it seemed equally out of the line of my 
duties to nourish any moral anxiety in that direct'on. 
To talk seemed then in the same category as to »2rqi| 
not an accomplishment, but a base physical infirmi.v. 
As a moralist, I really was culpably car^jless upon tho 
whole subject. I cared as little what absurdities men 
practised iii tiicir vast tennis-courts of coiuersiUiou, 
where the bail is tiying backwards and forwards to no 
purpose for ever, as what tricks Englishmen might 
play with their monstrous national debt Yet at length 
what I disregarded on any principle of moral useful* 
ness, I came to make an object of the profoundest 
interest on principles of art. Bettings in like manner^ 
and wagering^ which apparently had no moral value« 
and for that reason had been always slighted as incon- 
siderable arts (though, by the way, they always had 
OM valuable use, viz., that of evading quarrels, since a 
bet summarily intercepts an altercation), rose suddenly 
into a philosophic rank, when successively^ Huyghens» 
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Ae BemouUis, and De Moivre, were led by the etig* 

gestion of tiiese trivial practices amongst men, to throw 
Ibe light of a high mathematical analysis upon the 
whole doctrine of Chances. Lord Bacon had heen 
led to remark the capacities of conversation as an 
<Nrgan for sharpening one particular mode of intellec* 
tual power. Circumstances, on the other hand, led mo 
into remarking the special capacities of conversation* 
as an organ for absolutely creating another mode of 
power. Let a man have read, thought, studied, as 
much as he may, rarely will he reach his possible ad* 
tages as a readp man, unless he has exercised his 
powers much in conversation — tiiat was Lord Bacou^s 
idea. Now, this wise and useful remaik points in a 
direction not objective, \mt subjective — that is, it doee 
aot promise auy absolute extension to truth itself, but 
only some greater facilities to the man who expounds 
or diffuses the truth. Nothing will be done for truth 
objectively that would not at any rate be done, but 
subjectively it will be done with more fluency, and at 
less coat of exertion to the doer. On the contrary, my 
own growing reveries on the latent powers of converw 
sation (which, though a thing that then I hated, yet 
challenged at times unavoidably my attention) pointed 
to an absolute birth of new insight into the troth itself, 
as inseparable from tlie finer and more scientific exer- 
cise of the talking art* It would not be Uie brilliancy^ 
the ease, or the adroitness of the expounder that would 
benefit; but the absolute interests of tiie thing expound- 
ed. A feeling, dawned on me of a secret magic 
lurking in the peculiar life, velocities, and contagious 
ardor of conversation^ quite separate from any whioh 
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belonged to books ; aniKii^ a man witli new forces, and 
Bot merely with a oew dexterity in wieldiiig tbe old 
coes. I fbit, and in this I oodd mC be miftakeii, 
too certainly it was a fact of my uwu experience, that 
in the electric kiadliDg of life between two niiiide, and 
(bt kes from the kindling natural to conflict (though 
that ako is fion^thing), than from tiic kindling thrffligh 
ajrmpathy with the object diictiased, ia iti momeiitifjr 

coru::^cation of shifting [thases, there sometimes arise 
giimpsesj and sby xeveiations of affinity, euggeetioii« 
relattOT, analogy, that coald not have been approaohed 
through any avenues of methodical study. Great 
oj^niste find the same effect of kmpmAtm^ the mam 
remit of power creative and rerealing, in the Tnere 
movement and velocity of their own voluntaries, like * 
tbe heavenly wheels of Milton, throwing oS fiery 

flukes and bickering flames; these impromptu torrents 

of music create rapturous ^fioriturCf beyond ail capac* 
itf in the artist to register, or afterwanb to tmityflb 
The reader must be well aware that many philosopiiio 
instances exist where a change in the degree makes a 
change in the kind. Usually this is otherwise ; the 
prevailing rule is, liiat the principle subsists unafiected 
by any possible variation in the amount or degree of 
the force. But a kirge cUiss of exceptions must have 
met the readeri though, from want of a pencil, be baa 
iiri properly omitted to write them down in his pocket* 
book — cases, viz., where upon passing beyond a 
certain point in the graduation, an alteration takes 
place suddenly in the kind of effect, a new dtreetion is 
given to the power. Some Ulustration of this trtl^ 
ooeors in conversation^ where a velocity ui the moFs* 
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ment of thought is made possible (and often natural,) 
greater than ever can arise in methodical books ; and 
where, 2dly, approximations are more obvious and 
easily effected between things too remote for a steadier 
contemplation. One remarkable evidence of a spe^ 
cijic power lying hid in conversation may be seen in 
such writings as have moved by impulses most nearly 
resembling those of conversation; for instance, in 
those of Edmund Burke. For one moment, reader, 
pause upon the spectacle of two contrasted intellects, 
Borke^s and Johnson's; one an intellect essentially 
going forward, governed by the very necessity of 
growth — by the law of motion in advance ; the latter, 
essentially an intellect retrogressive, retrospective, and 
throwing itself back on its own steps. This original 
difierence was aided accidentally in Burke by the 
tendencies of political partisansiiip, which, both from 
moving amongst moving things and uncertainties, as 
compared with the more stationary aspects of moral 
philosophy^ and also from its more fluctuating and 
fiery passions, must unavoidably reflect in greater life 
the tumultuary character of conversation. The result 
from these original diiferences of intellectual constitu* 
tion, aided by these secondary differences of pursuit, 
is, that Dr. Johnson .never, in any instance, grows a 
truth before your eyes, whilst in the act of delivering 
it, or moving towards it. All that he offers up to the 
end of the chapter he had when he began. But to 
Burke, such was the prodigious elasticity of his think« 
i^, equally in his conversation and in his writings, the 
mere act of movement became the principle or cause 
of movement. Motion propagated motion, and life 
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threw off life* The very ytoleiioe of a projectile, m 

thrown hy ^im, caused it to rebound in fresh forma, 
freah aogles, splintering, coruscating, which gave out 
Aoughta as new (and that would at the begUmiog have 
been as .siartling) to himself as llioy arc to hia» reader. 
In thia power, which might be iUuttmted largely from 
die writingB of BuAe^ is seen something allied to the 
powers of a prophetic seer, who is compelled often- 
times into sehing things, as unexpected by himself as 

by otliers. Now in conversation, coiisi(h'rod as to its 
Uwiencies aud C (;> cities, there sleeps an iutermiuiag 
spring of such sudden revelation, showing much of the 
same general character ; a power putting on a charac- 
ter weiUiaUy differing from the character worn by the 
power of books* 

If, then, in the colloquial commerce of thought, 
there luriced a power not shared by other modes of 
that great commerce, a power separate and sui generis, 
uext it was apparent tiiat a great art must exist some* 
where, applicable to this power ; not in the Pyramids, 
or in the tombs of Thebes, but in the unvvrought quar- 
ries of men's minds, so many and so dark. There 
was an art missing. If an art, then an arAt missing. 
If the art (as we say of foreign mails) were * due,' 
then the artist was ' due.* How happened it that this 
great man never made his appearance ? But perhaps 
he had. Many people tiiink Dr. Johnson the exempUr 
of conversational power. I think otherwise, for resaons 

which I shall soon explain, and iar sooner I should 
look for such an exemplar in Burke. But neither John* 
son nor Burke, however they might rank as potoert, 
was the artui Umt I demanded. Burke valued not at 
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all the reputation of a great performer in couveisalion : 
he scarcely contemplated the skill as having a real 
existence : and a man will never be an artist who doea 
pot value his art, or even recognise it as an object dis- 
tinctly defined. Johnson, again, relied sturdily upon 
his natural powers for carrying him aggressively 
through ail conversational occasions or difficulties that 
English society, from its known character and compo« 
sitiuii, could be supposed likely to bring forward, 
without caring for any art or system of rules that 
might give further effect to that power. If a man is 
strong enough to knock down uuiety-nine in a hundred 
of all antagonists, in spite of any advantages as to 
pugilistic science which they may possess over himself, 
he is not likely to care for the improbable case of a 
hundredth man appearing with strength equal to his 
own, superadded to the utuiust excess of that artificial 
skill which is wanting in himself. Against such a con* 
tingency it is not worth while going to the cost of a 
regular pugilistic training. Half a century might not 
bring up a case of actual call for its application. Or, 
if it did, for a single extra case of that nature, there 
would alw|ys be a resource in the extra (and, strictly \ 
speaking, foul) arts of kicking, scratching, pinching, 
and tearing hair. 

The conversational powers of Johnson were narrow 
in compass, however strong within their own essential 
limits. As a conditio sine qua non^ he did not absolutely 
demand a personal contradictor by way of ^ atoker * to 
supply fuel and keep up his steam, but he demanded 
at least a subject teeming with elements of known con- 
tradictory opinion, whether linked to partisanship or 
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not. His views of all tbiogs tended to negation, never 

to the positive aud the creative. Hence may be cx- 
plaiued a fact, which cannot have escaped any keen 
observer of those huge Johnsonian memorabilia whicb 
we possess, viz., that the gyration of his flight upon 
any one question that ever came before him was so 
exceedingly brief. There was no process, no evolu- 
tion, DO movements of self-conflict or preparation; — 
a word, a distinction, a pointed antithesis, and, above 
all, a new abstraction of the logic involved in somu 
popular fallacy, or doubt, or prejudice, or problem, 
formed the utmost of his efibrts. He dissipated some 
casual perplexity that had gathered in the eddies of con- 
versation, but he contributed nothing to any weightier 
interest; be unchoked a strangulated sewer in some 
blind alley, but what river is there that felt his cleansing 
power? There is no man that can cite any single 
error which Dr. Johnson unmasked, or any important 
trutli which he expanded. Nor is this extraordinary. 
Dr. Johnson had not within himself the fountain of 
such power, having not a brooding or naturally philo- 
sophic intellect* Philosophy in any acquired sense he 
had none. How else could it have happened that, 
upon David Hartley, upon David Hume, upon Voltaire, 
upon Bousseau, the true or the false philosophy of his 
own day, beyond a personal sneer, iuunded on some 
popular slander, he had nothing to say and said noth- 
ing ? A new world was moulding itself in Dr. Johnson's 
meri^Jian hours, new generations woic ascending, and 
'other palms were won.* Yet of all this the Doctor 
suspected nothing. Countrymen and contemporaries 
of the Doctor's, brilliant men, but (as many tUmk) 
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trifling metii suoh as Horace Walpoie and Lord Che8>- 
terfield, already in the middle of that eighteentli century, 
- could read the sip;Tis of the great changes advanoing, 
already started in horror from the portents which rooe 

before them in Paris, like the procession of regal 
phantoms before Macbeth, and have left in their letters 
« records undeniable (such as now read like Cassandra 
prophecies) that already they had noticed tremors m 
the ground below their feet, and sounds in the air, 
running before the irreat convulsions under which 
Europe was destined to rock, full thirty years later* 
Many instances, during the last war, showed us that in 
the ii ivolous dandy might often lurk the most fiery and 
accomplished of aideS'd^cam^ ; and these cases shew 
^t men, in whom the world sees only elegant ftrnft, 
sometimes from carelessness, sometimes from want of 
opening for display, conceal qoalities of penetrating 
saoracity, and a learned spirit of observation, such as 
imy be looked for vainly in persons of more solemn 
and academic pretension. But there "was a greater 
defect ill Dr. Johnson, for purposes of cuiivcisiitiun, 
than merely want of eye for the social phenomena 
rising around him. He had no eye for such phenomena, 
because he had a somnolent want of interest in them ; , 
and why? because he had little interest in nMUi« 
Having no sympathy with human nature in its struggles, 
or faith in the progress of man, he could not be sup- 
posed to regard with much interest any foierunniiig 
symptoms of changes that to him were themselves 
indiiierent. And the reason that he felt thus careless 
was the desponding taint in his blood. It is good to 
be of a melancholic temperaiuent, as all the ancient 
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pbjsiologiBts held, but* only if the melancholy is baU 
Mioed by fiery aspiring qualities, not when it gravitates 
essentially to the earth, Beucu the drooping, despond- 
ing eharactert and the monotony of the estimate which 
Dr. Johnson applied to life. We were all, in his view, 
miserable, scfofulous wretches; die ^strumous dia* 
diesifl* was developed b our flesh, or soon would be; 
and but for his piety, which was the best indication of 
some greatness latent within him, he would hare sug* 
gosted to all mankind a nobler use for garters than 
any which regarded knees. In fact, I believe, that but 
lor his piety, he would not only have counselled bang- 
ing in general, but hanged himself in particular. Now, 
tbiB gloomy temperament^ not as an occasional but as 
a permanent state, is fatal to the power of brilliant 
conversation, in so far as that power rests upon raising 
a continual succession of topics, and not merely of 

asmg with lifeless talent the topics ofTcred by others. 
Man is the central interest about which revolve ail the 
fleeting phenomena of life; these secondary inieresis 
demand the first ; and with the little knowledge about 
them which must follow from little care about them, 
there can be no salient fountain of conversational 
themes. Pectus — id est quod dUertum faciL From 
the heart, from an interest of lore or hatred, of hope 
•or care, springs all permanent eloquence; and the 
^tic spring of conversation is gone, if the talker is a 
Biere showy man of talent, pulling at an oar which he 
detests. 

What an index might be drawn up of subjects inter* 
esting to human nature, and suggested by the events 

of the Jolinsonian period, upon which tlie Uuctor ought 
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to hm talked, ud most haye talked^ if hia iotaieat in 

man had been catholic, but on which Ae Doctw is not 
recorded to have uUered one word ! Visiting Paris 
once in hia life, he applied bimaelf diligaotly to the 

measuring — of what r Of ^ill iiiuuM;i)gs and diapered 
panels I Yet books, it will be said, suggest topics as 
wall aa life, and the moving aceneriea of life. And 
surely Dr. Johnson liad this fund to draw upon ? No: 
for though he bad read much ia a deaultory way, he 
had studied nothing ; * and, without that sort of sys* 
teinatic readiag, it is but a rare chance that books can 
be brought to bear effiMtoally, and yet indirectly, upoft 

conversation ; whilst to make ihcm directly and for- 
mally the subjects of discussion, pro-supposes either a 
learned audience, or, if the aadieooe is not so, oiuoh 

pedantry and muck arrogance in the talker. 

• * Bad siudUd noihing:* ^It maj be doubted vhelber Or. 
Jobnsoa anderatood any one thing thocoogbly, eacoept Latins 

not that he understood even that with the elaborate and circum- 
stantial accuracy required for tlie editing critically of a Latin 
eksisic. But if he had less than lhat, he also had more : he pos^ 
Mmed that langua;;,'e in a way that no extent of msrs orkioal 
knowledge ooaM eonfer. He wrote it geniaUy, not as oae trana^ 
lating into it pMnAiUy from English, bnt as one qang it for his 
original organ of thinking. And in La^ Terse be exproeoed 
Liiiircir at times with the enerirj and freedom of a llouiaiu 
With Greek, his acquaintance was iar more slender. 
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SECOND i'Ai'Lii. 

Tbb flight of our hmnan houis, not Teally mors 

rapid at any one moment lima another, yet oftentimes 
to our feelings seem more rapid, and this flight startles 
va like guilty things with a more aflbeting seme of if« 
rapidity, when a distant church-clock strikes in tiic 
night'time, or, when, vpoo some solemn summer eren* 

ing, the sun's disk, after settliiifr for u minuto with 
farewell horizontal rays, suddenly drops out of sight. 
The record of our loes in sooh a ease seems to os the 
first intimation of its possibility ; a3 if could not 
be made sensible, that the hours were perishable until 
it is announced to us that already they have perished. 
We feel a perplexity of distress when that which 
seems to us the cruelest of injuries, a robbery commit- 

led upon our dearest possession by tbe conspiracy of 
the world outside, seems also as in part a robbery sane* 
tioiied by our own eoHusioo* The worid, and the 
customs of the world, never cease to levy taxes up- 
on our time ; that is true, and so far the blame is 
Sot ours ; but the particular degree in which we suf- 
fer by this robbery depends much upon the weakness 
with which we ourselves become parties to the wrong, 
or the energy with which W(; resist it. Resistinix or 
act, however, we are doomed to sufier a bitter pang as 
often as the irrecoverable flight .of our time ts brought 
home with keenness to our hearts. The spectaclo 
of a lady floating over the sea in a boat, and waking 
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suddenly* from sleep to find her magnificent ropes of 

pearl-necklace, by some accident detached at one 
end from its fasteumgs. the loose string hanging 
down into the water, and pearl after pearl slipping 
off for ever into the abyss, brings before us the sad- 
ness of the case. That particular pearl, which at 
the very moment is rolling off into the unsearchable 
deeps, carries its own separate reproach to the lady's 
heart But it is more deeply reproachful as the rep- 
resentative of so many others, uncounted pearls, that 
have already been swallowed up irrecoverably whilst 
she was yet sleeping, and of many beside that must 
follow, before any remedy can be applied to whut 
we may call this jeweliy hsermorrhage. A constant 
hsermorrhage of the same kind is wasting our jeweliy 
hours. A day has perished from our brief calendar of 
days : and thai we could endure ; but this day is no 
more than the reiteration of many other days, days 
counted by thousands, that have perished to the same 
extent and by the same unhappy means, viz., the evU 
usages of the world made effectual and ratified by our 
own lachetL Bitter is the upbraiding which we seem 
to hear from a secret monitor — 'My friend, you 
make very free with your days : pray, how many 
do you expect to have? What is your rental, as 
regards the total harvest of days which this life is 
likely to yield?' Let us consider. Threescore years 
and ten produce a total sum of 25,550 days; to say 
nothing of some seventeen or eighteen more that will 
be payable to you as a hmiu on account of leap years. 
Now, out of this total, one-third must be deducted at a 
blow for a single item, viz., sleep. Next, on account 
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of iMmrn^ of feerastioiit asd tbe aeruMia oocupstkm * 

spread over the surface of life, it w ill 1>«} little cncmgh 
to deduct aooiber third, fiecoltoct also thai tweatjr 
yean will hare gone ffom the earlier end of yoar 
life (viz., above seven thousand days) before you caa 
have attained aoy akill or qralem, or any defioite pur- 
pose in the distributioti of your time. Laatiy, for that 
single lit in wliich, amongst the JEtoraan armies, was 
indieated by^ Ibe teofanical phrase * carpm atrmtt^ 
tendance on the aniuiiil necessities, viz., caiin^, drink* 
ifig, washiogy bathing, and ejcerGifie, deduct the smalL* 
Qlt aUowanoe ccmietant with propriety, and, upoa 
summing up all these appropriauous, yuu will not 
fiod flo mnch as four tbofnand days left disposable 
for direct intellectuQl culture. Four tboosandt or 

■ 

bity hundreds, will be a hundred forties ; that is, ac* 
ooffdiag to the lax Hebrew method of indicating six 
weeks by the phrase of 'forty days,' you wiU have a, 
hundced bills or drafts on Father Xiine, value sijs: weeks 
Qseb, as the whcde period available for intellectual 
labor. A solid block of about eleven and a half con- 
USDOBS years is all that a long life will| furntsb for the 
development of what is most august in man's nature. 
After thaiy the night comes when no man can work ; 
hnun and arm will be alike onservioeable ; or, if 
the life should Lu unusually extended, the vital powers 
will be drooping as regards all motions in advance* 

Limited ^thus severely in his dtree^ approaches to 
knowledge, and in his approaches to that which is a 
thsnsand times more important Umo knowledge, tic, 
the ccMiduct and discipline of the knowing faculty, the 
more clamorous is the necessity that a wise man should 
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' tarn to aceoimt any indirect and supplementary means 
towards the same ends ; and amongst these means a 

chief one by right and potentially is conversatioj«. 
Even the primary means, books, study, and meditation^ 

through errors from witiiout and errors from within, arc 
pot that which they might be made. Too constaatly, 
when reviewing his own efforts for improvement, a 
man has reason to say (indignantly, as one injured by 
others; penitentially, as contributing to this injury him* 
self), * Much of my studies have been thrown away ; 
many books which were useless, or worse than useless, 
. I have read ; many books which ought to have been 
read, I have left unread ; such is the sad necessity tin- 
under the absence of all preconceived plan ; and the 
pffoper road is first ascertained when the journey js 
drawing to its close.' In a wilderness so vast as that of 
books, to go astray often and widely is pardonable, be- 
cause it is inevitable ; and in pro])OTtion as the errors 
on lliis primary field of study have been great, it is im- 
portant to have reaped some compensatory benefits on 
the secondary field of conversation. Books teach by 
ooe machinery, conversation by another ; and, if these 
resources were trained into correspondence to their 
own separate ideals, they might become reciprocally 
the complements of each other. The false selection of 
books, for instance, might often be rectified at once by 
the frank qollation of experiences which takes place in 
mteceUaneous colloquial interccurse. But other and 
greater advantages belong to 'conversation for the 
efiectual promotion of intellectual culture. Social 
disoussion supplies the natural intt^gration for the de* 
ficiencies of private and sequestered study. Simply to 

* 
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ftiMdby 080% owB wioReoiQBl perplejulRw, is 
Uffie^ to clear tbem up. It is meU kaowa tbat the best 

made ijT others is made eventually for ourselves ; aiid 

tioiM, or inatiiriDg snek m am emde, liaa ia aa 

effort to make tbem apprehensible by others. Kvaa 
tUt ii iMt OM aanasn tho fiaeliooi MfiUod bf os»* 
wnatiott. ' Each separate indKridual in a company is 
likely to see any problem or idea UDder some 
onoa of aagie. - Eaah nay kscpa mom Htknmm ft 

view s to contribute, derived either from a different 
oourse ol' xeadiiii^ of a liiiliviaat tePDr oC ladeatkNii on 
pariiapa a diflbmit tnubi of aap a ria n aa», 11ia<adhMHih 
ta^es of coUoquiai discussioa are not only oticu com- 
aaenmata' la ingrm to liMMa of atody, bat tkqr 
recommend themsetves also as being different ki feimi | 
they are specud and wi gemris. It must, therelbre^ 
be impoitaat diat so giaal an otgaa of ialaMaalml 

development should aut be neutralized by inii>niaiiage» 

aMBtt aa genemUy it is, or aagleoied tbmigh insenst ' 
UlitjF'to'its -kasnt capaoiliM. Tba imporiaiioa of ikm 

autiject siiould be measured by its relation to tlie in* 
Ipi a oto ottba iolaUeet; and on this priooiple we do not 
scruple to think that, in rertewing our own experience 
of tbe oaosas most commonly at war with the free 
aievepnant of oonwMtioa aa it oaght to be, wo aia in 

effect contributing hints for a new chapter iu atiy future 
^JBssay on tba Improvemant of the Miod.' WatU's 
hotk ander that title is taally of Ulda piaelleal ttee, aor 

would it ever have been thought so had it not been pat* 

10 
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ronized, in a spirit of partisanship, by a particular see* 
Uoft of religious diaMaton. Wimrsver that, happftmii 
fwlUM of • hook if nttde ; fior tl» Mluiu im- 
pulse crates a sensible curreDt in favor of ihe book ; 
Md the yiiwil or neutnil mder yieids pMUvdtjr to 
^ tlw motion of die eumnt^ wklioiil knoviag or curing la 
know wlieace it is derived. 
Our ifttttfkB mmi of nwoturily ho emwy bm, w 

that they will not need or permit much preparation ; 

* but eoo ditliBTtifMii wldo^ ia iikoly to a lrik ft on gunw 

ttttdby M to dMi two diflbiont purpom of oonvoiMlioB^ 
ought to be noUood^ ainoe otherwise it will seem doubt- 
M wliolber wo hMO Ml oonfcuodftd ikm ; or^ too* 
ondly, if wo huve nol confounded them, wUck of iSm 
two il i» Ibat our remaEka oontftmplfitft,, In ti|w o hl n 
alKWO of ociiif«iBMkn» WW l«iw fimd oar viAv oo 

uses of conversation which arc iiiinistcrial to intellectual 

onlUiio I butt i& D^alioo to Iho nt^oiily of men, ooo- 
^oittkin is for leti TokMUa «• on organ of intslkelMl 

ciUture than of social enjoyment. For one oiaii inter- 
iilid in 000 wMiioQ no a naoao of odvnonng Irio 
■tudkMH tkeiw ove fifty ni0n who9e interest in 
tioa points exclusively to convivial ploaaufe* Tbis* as 
boiag a moio OKtonaif o ftmotkMi of ooavonMtioDf is oo 

far the more dignified fuiicuou ; wlnlsi, on the other 
hand, such a purpose aa direct mental improvemeal 
■ Oi ttw by ili MipoffkMr gf^ritf to chattiinge dto higher 
rank. Yet, lu fact, even here the more general pur- 
pose of oonvoMtioo takea pfooodaooy 9 fiMTwhoodedi* 
oated to the objects of festal delight, oonrersataoii rieee 
hgr its tendency to tlie rank of a fine art. It is true that 
not OBO oMua m a avUkiii nia to aiiy disrioolion vk thia 
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ait ; Bor, wlMlever Fiwm nay conoail of heiMlf, baa 
ai^ OM naiioii, amongst othar natioot, a laal preoa* 

doocy ia this art. The artists are rare. indeed; but atiU 
tba art, as distrngaished Anom the aitial» may, by ili 
diffioohies, by the quality of its graces, and by tha 
laoge of its possible brilliances, take rank as a jiae art | 
or, at all eTODts, aocording to its powofi of exaou* 
lion, it tends to that rank; whereas the best order of 
C4Miv€fiuition tbat is simply ministerial lo a purpose of 
ow, cannot piatand to a higher aaasa than that of a 
mechanic art. But these distinctionSy though they would 
form the gfounds of a sepamte treatment in a regahv 
treatise on conversation, may be practically neglected 
on this occasioa, because the hints oliered, by the gen* 
amUty of the terms in which they express thamsalvoif 
may be applied indifferently to either class of conrer* 
satioB. The main diseases, indeedi which obstruct tha 
hsakhy morameat of oonversatton, recur everjrwhera ^ 
and alike whether the object be pleasure or proht in the 
fine interchange of thought, almost anirersally that flan 
interchange is obstructed in the very same way, by the 
?f ry same detect of any controlling principle for sus* 
mining the geaeial rights and interests of tha company, 
and by the same vices of sell-iiidulgent indolence, or of 
salkNis selfshnesB, or of insolent yauity, hi tha indi- 
fUnat tatkars. 

Let us fail back on the recollections of our own ex- 
parienoa* In the eouraa of oar life wa hara haardi 

much of what was reputed to be the select con versa- 
tkm of the day, and we have heard many of those who 
ig ur sd at tha moment as eflbetiva talkers ; yet in mora 

sincentyi and without a vesUge of uusuuihrupic retro* 
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Yet surely Coiexidge Aad sueb a reputation, and 
vilhiHit Heading my ooUwiMi at (dl; fer Coiefiil^ 

unless he could Imve all the talk, would have none. 
&U tiiM UuA was not coovenaUoo. It was not c#l> 
fa fw ii i w ^ Of taliniig ivflft Ham eonpany, huX dtof Mi— , 
or talking the company. As Madame de Stael ob- 
Mrfed» Colefidfe taikid, and cmM talk, only by ma^ 
alogue« Soeh 9^ node €»f Byte matie tfeepaes upon Ae 
oooversational rigbts of a whole party, gathered to- 
geiher iiiideT pnieiioe of amwwwueot, m fiMal to 

every purj)ose of social intercourse, whether that pur- 
pose be Goaoected with direct use and tJam service of 
the inlriloet, or wilit the general graoee and anmitMi 
of life. The result is the same, under whatever im- 
fnbe eneh an oatmgo k pvaelised ; b^t tbe impuiea m 
not alaraya the tame \ it Tariee ; and eo Ilur the erind- 
nal intention varies. In some people this gross excess 
takes its rise in pure axraganoe. Tkey an AiUy awass 

of their own intrusion upon the general privil(-ges of 
the company ; they are aware of the temper in whicb 
it ii likely to be reo ai fed; but Ibey peiaist wUfoUy in 
the wrong, as a sort of homage levied compulsorify 
upon thoee who may wish to leiist it, but bacdly cea 
do ao wttboQt a violent intemiption, ivoaring the 
eama dmpe of indecorum as that which they resent 
' Im moat penpie, however, it ia not anoganee wUek 

prompts this capital offence agauist social rights, but 
a hliod selfishness, yielding passively to its own in* 
atinots, widtoul being distinotiy aware of the degree in 
which this seif-induigonce trespasses on the rights of 
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at times 

in travelling; m brutel person, as we are diap<iitd «l 
filBil lo pmmuum lum» but nuMPt {n^mgfy om 

who yieMs uncooscknisly to a lethargy of selfishness, 
piaats himself at ih& {public fireplace^ «o im la ea* 
dude his feUow^tmveUtn fkon all but a AmUm «r 
the warmth. Yet he docs not do this in a spini of 
wiUtil «ggKwoa ttpon otheia ) Iw baa but a g^ioimaiw 
ing eoafiieioa of the itdkma ah^ia ii4iich his owa act 
assumes to othersi for the luxurioMs torpcnr of aal^ 
Mwinlgaana baa eHendad ita auata to tha «nargy anl 
clearness of his perceptions. Meantime, Coleridge s 
babit of aoiiioquizing through a wbala ^ffmmgot fcv 
«r five b6iMit bad tia origm naithar ia amgiuioa nor in 
absolute suUishiicss. The fact was that he could uat 
lalk uiii«aa be Wife uttialenntptad^ and uateia ba vna 
aUa to want iipM tbia oon a aaaioo from the company. 
It was a silent contract between him and hia baaraiai 
that nobody aboidd apeak but bianalf^ If any man 
objected to this arrangement, wliy did he come? For 
the cualom of the plaQe^ the km lo^i^ baiog noiorioaei 
bjr ooaaing at all be waa uadeMaod to prafcas his alle- 
giance to the autocrat who preaided. It was aotttbeie* 
iate^ by ea iaeoleal iia«r|Mitfeii that Ceiafidge peiaialed 
in mooology through his wlmle life, but in virtue of 
a concession from the kiodoesa aod xaapaet of hv 
inenda* You could not be angry witb hkn fc^ using 
his privilege, for it was n privilege conferred by others, 
aad a piivdege whicb be wee leedy to leaign ee ^^ fm 
eeany leen deaiutied -to if • Bel though reconciled to 
it by these cooaUiemtions, and by the ability with wbiob 
he oaed k, you eooU not but fcel tbet it ipotkad tl 
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for all parlies. Himself it tempted oAentimes into 
fw» garrulity of cgoiisai» and tbe liitenons it reduced 
to a alila of debiltlilod mfrnf^Aj or of «haoltil6 toiw 
por. Prevented by the cusiorn iVum putting questions, 
fkom pwl^oiing doubl*, from jBsluiig.fiMr oiphn o tkMM ii 
moling by no mode of. nw w ili l oettvity, aad eoa* 
dennied aUo to tbe mental distress of hearing opinions 
or doctrinoo itraam poat tbon by AigMt wiuoh tbof 
must not arrest for a moment, so as even to take a note 
of lhem»aud wluob yei tkey could not«oftoa imder* 
•laiid, or, oeommp to.iiiideratabdt*cotttd MX always ap« 
prove, the audience sank at Unics into a listless condulon 
of inaaimala vacaky. To be aotod opoo-fdr .every hml 
never to reaot, is fated to the >ery powena by wWoh 
ayoipatb^ must grow, or by which ioteiiigeot admim- 
lioo can Im evoked. fW hie own. eakOt it Cole*' 
ridge's interest to have forced his hearers into the active 
coauaerce of question and answer, of objectioa . and 
daouir. Not otberwiee was it poeeible that even the 

attention could be kept from drooping, or the coherency 

and dof^doocy of the argumenta bo foioed into ligbL 
The Pienoh rarely make a mistake of iMi iiaiim. 

Tbe graceful levity of the nation could not easily enr 
in tkia diieotioo* nor toleiale aiick delimtioii in tlia 
greatest of men. Not the gay temperament only of 
the FrencU |)eople, but the particular qualities of the 
Fiench language, which (however poor for the higher 
purposes of passion) is rich beyond all others for pur- 
poaaa of eocial intmouraot pioai|ii tiieai lo rapid mi 
vivaetoue exchange of thought TedioiiMieni% the» 
fore, above all other vices, finds no countenance or 

Tv*a*jp^ amongil the Freiiah» anMyiiBg alwagfs in 
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mo ntoMmble €tmi ?is«, llitt, tiie cm of tvtgie 

Mogue on the Mage, whk^ is pririleged to be fedknis 
by usage and tradit&uu ; and, secondly, the case (ati- 
Aarkod by tte bnt usages in living society) of i»m« 
tors or raconteurs. This is a shock inir anouialv in the 
of Fi«aeh good taste m applied to coimrMitkNi. 
Of- en Ike bofeewhom 'men m His IWly h€siteles to 

hang, and lieaven to He mytterlous wisdom suffers to 

pMpe|^le ilieif speeiesi tKe hkmI luubflbieble is tiie 

teller of 'good «tori«.'~a nutaanc* that rf««Id be 
put down by cudgelitng, by submersion in horse-ponds, 
(Mr any mode of abetemetit, ee eamniaiity as men woiikl 
combine to suOocate a vanipyre or a mad dog. This 
eeie excepted, faoweveri the Fiench have the keenest 
posriUe mmm of all that Is odievs and all that is Indi* 
crous in prosing, and universally have a horror of de$ 
b mgmf 9. It is not etrange, fl i efe f o f e, that Madame de 

Stael noticed little as extraordinary in Coleridge beyond 
this one capital monstrosity ot unlimited soliloquy, that 
bsing a peenlSaiftjr which she never coaM have^wH* 
nessed in France ; and, considering the burnish of her 
Pieneh tastes in all that oonoemed colloqaial chaiae* 
tsrisHee, It is credltaUe to her forbearance fhat she 
noticed even thi^ rather as a memorable fact than as 
the inhuman fanlt wfaioh it was. On the other hand, 

Coleridge was not so forbearing as regarded the bril- 
liant Fieooh lady. He spoke of her to ourselves as a 
wrf IHvokios person, and in short summary terms fliat 
tllsduined to linger upon a subject so inconsiderable. 
It is remarkable that Goethe and Sohiller both con- 
iwaed with Madame de Bfael, like Coleridge, and boih 
spoke of ber afterwards in the same disparaging terms 
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Ml Oolofid^icu Bert it 10 Qif|iMiH^ MvmlBblv Bmmi 

WiUiam Humboidtf who was personally acquainted 
wkk all the four partiss—- MadMS db flteeU Gwtliiii 

Schiller, and Coleridge — gave it as his opinion, (in 
leUofs subsequently publish^) that, tine lady bad beea ' 
mlnmitiatipd thraiigfa a very igaoUi emm^ vmm 

igiioraiice of the French language, or, at least, non* 
lamUiarUy wiib tbe fliteneios of «r«{ Fieocb. Neither 
Geetbe nar Sehiller, tboogh well aoqoaiiiled with wsi^ 
leu Freachi bad any command of it for purposes ef 
rafM cQovenatioii ; and Humboldt Mpposea thai meiit 
spite at the trouble which they found in limping after 
the lady so aa to catch one thought thai she uttered, 
had been Ihe tme eaiiae of their uafimiaUe aemenea 
Qfion her. Not uiiilice aforethought, so much as vili» 
dietive fury for the aofieniigi they bad enduredi ae> 
oouBled for tbeb eeverity in the opiotoii of the diple* 
matic baron. He did not extend the same eacplaaatioa 
to Colendge^e ease, baoaiiiet though even dien m 
habits of intercourse with Coleridge, he had not heard 
of his iaterview with the lady, nor of the results £tom 
that iatenriew i ebe what waa true of the two Geram 
wits was true d fortiori of Coleridge : tlie Germans at 

feait r»idl French aiul tallrod it alowly, and ooeaak^ 
uadentood it when talked , otheia. BatGoleridgi 
did none of these tilings. We are all of us well 
aware that Madame de Staei wee nH a tnfler; nay, 

that she iznve utterance at times to truths as worthy to 
be bald oracular as any that ware uttered by the tbraa 
inspired wile, all {ihilcMopban, and hoond to tnilh; bat 
all poets, and privileged to be wayward. This we | 
mav collect from thoio aaeodoiMb that neoole nffum 
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tomed to colloquial despc^tHi and who wield a sceptre 
witlun a ciicle of their own, ate po ioiiger capable of 
impartial judgments, and do not accommodate them- 
aelves with patience, or even with justice, to the pre- 
ieiisioiia of rivals; and were it only for this reauhof 
conversational tyranny, it calls clamorously for extinc- 
titm by some combined action upon the part of aocietj* 
la auch a combination on the part of society possiUe 
aa a sustained eilbrt ? We imagine that it is in these 
tinea, and will be more so in the times which are com- 
ing. Formerly the social meetings of men and women, 
except only in capital cities, were few ; and even in 
aneh cities the infusion of female influence was not 
broad and powerful enough for the correction of those 
fseat abemtions from just ideals which disfigured 
social intercourse. But great changes are proceeding t 
were H only by the vast revolution in our means of 
intercouiie, laying qpen every village to the oontagieA 
of social temptations, the world of western Europe is 
tending more and more to a mode of living m public 
Under such a law of life, converNition becomes a vital 
interest of every hour, that can no more suffer inter- 
snption from individual caprice or arrog^mce than the 
aranal process of respiration from transieni disturb* 
aoces of health. Once, when travelling was rare, there 
was no fixed kw for the usages of public rooms in inns 
or cofiee-houses ; the courtesy of individuals was the 
tenure by which men held their rights. K a morose 
penoD detained the newspaper for hours, there was ae 
remedy* At present, according to the circumstances 
9i the ease, tbara are strict regulations, which secuss 
to each individual his own share of the common righn 
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A oorrespoodiog o)ia»ge will gradually take place ia 
Ike nsnges which regulate conmvatioii. It will come 

to be considered an infringement of the general rights 
ibr any man to detain the convemtioa/ or attest iie 
movement, for inor© than a short space of time, which 
gradually will be more and more defined. This one 
enrlaiiinefit of arrogant pi e ta pal ens wQI lead to othem. 
Egotism will no longer freeze the openings to iatellec- 
teal diecueaioos ; aDd coQversation will then become, 
what It Defer hoB been befhre, a powerAiI ally of edih- 
cation and generally of self-culture. The main diseases 
tM besiega cenveiaatkm at - piesent aie — let, The 
want of Hming,' Those' who are not recalled, hy a 
sense of courtesy and equity, to tlie continual ren^eiti- 
bmnoe that, in appropriating too large a share of the 
oonreraationy they are committing a -fraud upon their 
eompanions, aie beyond all control of monitory hints 
er of reproof, wbbh does nol lake a dbeet and cvpcNt 
shape of personal remonstrance ; but this, where the 
purpose of the assembly is festive and convivial, bears 
too harsh an expression for most people's feelings. 
That objection, however, would not apply to any mode 
of admonition that was universaliy established. A 
public memento carries with it no personality. For 
mtaoce, in the Roman law-eOurts, no advocate qooh 
plained of the clepsydra, or water time«pieee,''whfeii 
regulated the duration of his pleadings. Now such a 
comrivaiice wdfukl not be impnioticable at an alter* 

dinner talk. To invert the clepsydra, when all the 
water bad run out, would be an act open to any one of 
the gdeA, and linbte to no misconstruction, when tfiif 
check was generally applied, and understood to be a 
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simple ejq^iesMOB. of pubJio defeooe^ not of private 
mdenesg or personality. The clepsydra ought to be 
filled with some brilliantly colored Quid, to be placed 
in the centre of the table, and with the oapaeity, at tbi^ 

wry most, of the little minute-glasses used for regulat- 
ing the boiling of eggs. It would obviously be iusupf 
portably tedious to turn the glass every two or three 
minutes; but to do so occasionally would avail as a 
sufficient noenieoto to the company. 2d, Convena^ 
tioQ safiere from the want of some discretional power, 
lodged in an individual for controlling its movenotents. 
Veiy often it sinks into flats of insipidity, thlough mere 
•ccidcnt. Some trifle has turned its current upon 
groundy where few of the company have anything to 
tty — the eommeree of thought languishes; and the 
consciousness that it is languishing about a narrow 
circle, ' unde pedem proferre pudor vetat,^ opecales 
fcr the general refrigeration of the company. Now 
the ancient Greeks bad an officer appointed over every 
<^vivial meeting, whose functions applied ta all cases 
doubt or interruption that could tlircati ii tlic genial 
Wmony of the company. We aiso have such oihceiSf 
pi'esidents, vioe>*pr8sident8, ; and we need only to 
Wend their powers, so that they may exercise over 
^ movement of the conversation the beneficial influ* 
of the Athenian symponareh. At present the 
evil is, that conversation has no authorized originator ; 
it is servile to the accidents of the moment; and gen* 
^lly these accidents arc merely verbal. Somu word - 
or some name is dropped casualty in the course of an 
lUostmtion; and that is allowed to suggest a toplot 
tliough neither interesting to the majority of tiie per* 
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sons present, nor loading naturally into other collateral* 
topics that are mora so. Now in such cases it wiH hs 
the business of the symposiarch to restore the interest 
of the conversatioD, and to rekindle its animation, by 
lecalUng it from any tracks of dulness or sterility into 

which it may have rambled. The natural excursiveness 
of colloquial intercourse, its tendency to advance by- 
subtle links of association, is one of its advantages ; 
but mere vagrancy from passive acquiescence in the 
direction given to it by chance or by any verbal aocj* 
dent, is amongst its worst diseases. The business of the 
symposiarch will be, to watch these morbid tendencies, 
which are not the deviations of graceful freedom, but 
the distortions of imbecility and collapse. His husl* 
ness it will also be, to derive occasions of discussioa 
bearing a general and permanent interest firom Aa 
fleeting events or the casual disputes of the day. His 
business again it will be to bring back a subject that 
has been imperfectly discussed, and has yielded but 
half of the interest which it promises, under the inter* 
ruption of any accident which may have carried the 

thoughts of the party into less attractive channels. 

Lastly, it should be an express oihce of education to 
form a particular style, cleansed from vertitige^ tram 
elaborate parenthesis, and from circumlocution, as tii© 
only style fitted for a purpose which is one of pure 
. enjoyment, and where every momrat used by the 
speaker is deducted from a public stock. 

Many other suggestions for the improvement of con* 
versation, might be brought forward within ampler 
limits; and especially for tliat class of conversation 
which moves by discussion, a whole code of reguk- 
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the interests of the individual speakers and the public 
interests of the truth mvolved in lUe questiuu diieuased* 
IfeRitriaae nobody m nme ftwaie dm we am tSmt no 
•tyle of conyersation is more essentially vulgar thau 
itmi whioh moYOS bjr disputation. This is the Tice of 
tlM young and the iroxperienoed, bet eopeoiany of 
those amongst them who are fresh from academic iiie* 
B«l disoiMMOB is not neoessaiilj diaputation ; and Ae 
two orders of conversation — that, on the one hand, 
which contemplates an ioterest o£ iuiowiodget aiid of 
the ae)f-»devetoping intrileel ; ihmif on the other hand, 

which forms one and the widest amongst the gay em- 
beUishnaftiUs of life ~ will always advanee together. 
Whetevw there may remain of iiliberal in the fimi 
• (fiOTt according to tlie remark of Burke, there is always 
•Miething illiberal in the aeimer aapeeta of study untfl 
balanced by the influence of social amenities), will 
correct itself, or will tend to correct itself, by the model 
held up in the seeond ; and thus, the gieal oigan of 
social intercourse, by means of speech, which hitherto 
ban done Utile for man, ejroept throuf^ the channel 
of lie miniitrationa to the dirsot ietiiietf of daily ne^ 
cessities, will at length rise into a rivalsbip with books, 
and beeome fixed amongst the allianoee <f£ intelleoteal 
progress, not less than amongst the ornamental accom- 
plishments of coavivial life. 
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LANGUAGE. 



No language k statkmaiyi except in rude and eailjr 
periods of eoekytf • The Umguagee of natioiio like iImi 

Eugiish aad French, walkiug ia tbe fin erf" civil izatioo, 
Inrn^ pofNilar ioatitiitMMM and taking part in tbe bmi» 
mm of the e«Tth with meiWd 

the action of causes that will not aiiow them any rea- 
{Mto from change* Neotogwnii in leifohitiooayy ttmoai 
is not an infirmity of caprice, seeking (to use the pro- 
verb of Cervaotea) ^ for better bread than ia made of 
wheat,* bat is a mete necessity of the imesliflg inlai* 
lect. New ideas, new aspects of old ideas, new rela- 
lioaB of oiijeots to each ottier^ or to maa^—the anbjeet 
who cofitempkles those objects ~ absoltsleiy hMnsts on 
new words« And it would not be a more idle miscon* 
csptiflii to find a disease in the pains' of growdi, dMm 
to fancy a decay of vernacular purity in the multitade 
of verbal coinages which modern necessities of thought 
and action aie auuiaUjr eaUing forth en tlia banks of 

the Tliaines and the Seine. 

Snch eoinagesi however, do not all stand open the 
ssne bnis of jnsttfieataom Some nm reguforly formed 

from imown roots upon known analogies ; others are 

II 
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clamorous necessity of the intellect ; others are fitted to 
gnuify the mero appetite for iooovatioo. They take 
llwir rbe in ?afioiis sooroei, nod are mouUMi with 
various degrees of skill. Let us throw a hasty glance 
w the leading o laj w oo of these cotaagee, and of tb» 
kw9 which appear to govern them, or of the aimnalias 
with which they are sometimes associated. There ai^ 
also large cases of iniiormlioD, in whkrii no process of 
coinage wliatever is manifested, but perhaps a simple 
iiQStoraUoa of old words, long since obsolete in literap 
Um and good sooiety, 3retsnrvtving to this homr in pt»- 

vincial usage ; or, again, an extension and emancipa- 
tion of tsnns hsxetofore nnnowtir restiktod to a 
tsehnmd or a jHrofessional nso ; as we sea amnpUladI 
io the word ignore^ which, uutil vary lately, was so 
SBQfad to tha sola use of gimnd juries, that a man woaU 
have been obscurely sus|)ected by a policeman, and 
would indeed have suspected himselff of something ■ 
Uka petty bmany in foreUig it into any gaaand and 

pliilosophic meaning ; which, however, it has now as« 
sumedf with little olience to good taate^ and witii geg* 
aNW aartioe la the inteliaot Other oasea again thava 
are, and at present far loo abundant, in which the neces* 
itm at socnal intaroonise, and not onfireqeaotty tba 
aaeassitias of philosophic specnlatkm, are ptwiaiooathf 
supplied by slangs and the phraseology that is burn and 
bred in tba atieats. . The lnaxke^pbm and tba higfawajTy 
the forum and the trivitiniy are rich seed-plots ibr the 
sowing and the reaping of many indispenaahle ideas. 
Tiiat a phrase belongs to tha alaag dietioaarjr ia eas^ 
tualy no absolute recommeudaUou ; somutime^ such a 
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^mae may be mmply dtagusting ffom its yulgarity^ 

without adding anything to the meaning or to the rhe- 
torical force. How shockiog to hear aa official digai^ 
tary saying (as, but yesterday was heard), * What m 
earth could the clause meaa ? ' Yet neither is it any 
safe grouad of absolute excommimicatioQ even from 
the aancHtiea of literature that a phrase is entirely a 
growth of the street. The word humltugj for instance^ 
(as perhaps I may have occasion to show further on^) 
rests upun a ricli and comprehensive basis : it caaiiut 
be rendered adequately, either by . German or by 
Greek, the two richest of human languages ; and widi- 
out this expressive word we should all be disarmed for 
one great case, continually recurrenti of social enor- 
mity. A vast mass of villany, that cannot otherwise be 
reached by legal penalties or brought vrithia the rhetr 
orio of acorn, would go at large with absolute impuni^, 
were it not through the stern Rha^amanthian aid of this 
virtuous and inexorable word. 

Meantime, as it would not suit the purposes of a 
sketch to be too systematic in the treatment of a sub- 
ject so inexhaustible as language and style, neither 
would it be within the limits of just proportion that I 
should be too elaborate in rehearsing beforehand the 
eaveral avenues and classes of cases through which aa 
epening is made for new words amongst ourselves* or 
the French. I will select such cases for separate notice 
aa seem most interesting or most seasonable. But pre- 
viously, as a proper mode of awakening the reader into 
giving relief and just prominence to the subject, I will 
point attention to the varying scale of appreciation ap* 
ylied to the diction and the nauunal language, as a 
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gfoimd of national dtstinotion and homa, by the fiw 
great intellectual natmis of ancieiil and modem hkrtory , 

viz., the Greeks, the lioaiansi the Freoch, the EogUsh, 
end the Germanfl. la no country, exoept one* ia such 

a preface more requisite than in England, where it is 
atrange enough that, whilst the iii)cst modela of style 
exist, and aulnsonseiously opeiate effectively as ioareea 
of delight, the conscious vuluaiion of style id least, per- 
lectly doYeloped. 

Every nadon has reason to feel interested in the pre* 
tensions of its own native language ; in the original 
quality of that language or characteristio iMd of its 
power>3 ; and in the particular degree of its expansions 
at the period in question. Even seini- barbarous tnbee 
sometimes talk grandiloquently on this head, and as- 
cribe to uncuflivated jargons a fertility or a range of 
expressiveness quite incompatible with the particular 
stage of social development which the national capaci- 
ties have reached. Not only in spite of its barbarism? 
but oftentimes in mere virtue of its barbarism, we find 
a language claiming by its eulogists to possess more 
than ordinary, powers of picturesque expression. Such 
a claim is continually put forward on behalf of the 
Celtic languages, as, fur instance, the Aiiooric, the 
Welsh, the Irish, the Manx, the Gaelic* Such a claim 
is put forward also for many oriental languages. Yet, 
in most uf these cases, there is a profound mistake 
committed ; and generally the same mistake. Withoiit 
being strictly barbarous, all these languages are uncul- 
tured and rude in a degree corresponding to the narrow 
social development of the races who speak them. 
These race^i aie precisely in tkat state of liiipcrfccL ci- 
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fMmioiii hoA dirtily and intslkotiMlly^ under wMoh At 

9eparatioa has aot fully taken place between poetry and 

fiQto. Tfaeif flOQlal oonditte k loo nmpto ud 

mentary to require much cultivation of intellectual 
lopioa. Little motive exists for writing, unless on 0Q» 
msimm irf poatie emttomeiit. The milyhMd ookmogii 
therefore, of prose has not yet been (to speak pbysio- 
logioaU;) oeoreted. And the mlioMl dkstion hat tha 
appeafanoe of being more energetic and apafkling, 
rimply because it is more inflated ; the chastities of 

food tasla not haviag yet bean caliad fartb bj aoeU 

necessities to disentanp^le the separate fornls of impas* 
aimeci nnd non^iiopasaiooad aoispoaitioa. Tiie ivaU 
wiek Tartm, aooordiag to a Ghmnan trnvallar, mm^ 
Bergmann, long residciU amongst them, speak in rnp- 
tnmia term of their ova language } bat it ia pfobaUa 
lliat the parlioukr modes of phraseology whieh An* 
cinate their admiration, are precisely tliose whiob ft 
more ad?anoed eiviliaation« mA a coneapoadiDg devel- 
opment of taste, would reject as spurious. Certainlyj 
in Ibe case of a language and a literature likely to ba 
mtieh in advanee of the Kalmuck^ via., the Aiabie, al 

the ci'ix uf Mahojoet, we find this conjecture realized. 
The Koran is held by tbe devout MahomiDedan to be 
the niKMt admirable model of compositkm ; bot exactly 
tiiose ornatiiems of diction or of imagery , which he re- 
garda as the jewela of the whole, a^e most entirely in 
Ibe ebildishtale of imperfect civilization. That whirii 
attracts the Arab critic or the Persian, is most of all re- 
pttbive to tbe maeeuline judgment of the European. 

Barbarism, in short, through all detrrees, crenerates 
its own Uubajresque standards of taste i ujod jio where 
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io ntQch as in the great field of diction and ornamental 

composition. A high civilization is an indmpensaUa 
coaditioo for develuplDg the full powers of a language ; 
and it is equally a condition for developing the taste 
which much preside over the appreciaiir n of diction 
and style. The elder civilizations of J:^gypt and of 
Asiatic etnpires are too imperTectly known at this day 
to furnish any suggestions upon the subject. The ear- 
tiest civiliution that ofibrs a practical field of study to 

■ 

our own age is the superb one of Qreece. 

It cannot be necessary to say that from that memo- 
lable centre of bteltectual activity have emanated Ae 

great models in art and literature, which, to Christen- 
dom, when recasting her mediseval forms, became 
chiefly operative in controlling her Inxuriance, and in 
other negative services, though not so powerful for poa- 
Mft impulse and Inspiration* Gteece was in fiict <w 
ebullient wMi intellectual activity — an actirfty too pa- 
lestric, and purely human — so that the opposite pole 
of the mind« which points \o the mjrsterioas and the 
spiritual, wns, in the agile Greek, too intensely a child 
of the earth, starved and palsied ; whilst in the He* 
brew, doll and inert intellectually, but in his spiritoal 
organs awake and sublime, the case was precisely re- 
versed. Yet, after ali» the result was immeasumWy fai 
fiiYor of fhe Hebrew. Speaking in ttie deep mncerittea 
of tiie solitary and musing heart, which refuses to bo 
duped by the whistling of names, we must say of the 
Greek that — laudatur ct algct — he has won tlie ad- 
miration of the human race, he is numbered amongst 
fte chief brilliancies of earth, but on the deeper and 
muic abidiiig uuiure of mua he has no hold. He will 
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periflh when anj deluge of caknritj overtekes the Kbm« 

ries of our planet, or if any great revolution of thought 
jemoulds them, aiui wiil be remembered ooly ae ft 
generation of flowers is remembeTed ; with the nme 
tenderness of feeling, and with the same pathetic sense 
of a natural predestinatioQ to evBDescence. Wherets 
the Hebrew, by introducing himself to the secret places 
of the human heart, and sitting there as incubator over 
the awful germs of the spiritualities that connect man 

with the unseen worlds, has perpetuated himself us a 
power in the human system : he is co-enduring with 
man's race, and caieless of all revdutioDs in literature 
or in the composition of society.^ Tlie very languages 
of these two races repeat the same expression of their 
intellectual differences, and of the differences in their 
missions. The Hebrew, meagre and sterile as regards 
the numerical wealth of its ideas, is infinite as regards 
their power; the Greek, on the other hand, rich as 
tropic forests, in the polymorphous life, the life of the 
dividing and distinguishing intellect, is weak only m the 
supreme gegion of thought. The Hebrew has scarcely 
any individuated words. Ask a Hebrew scholar if he 
has a word for a hall (as a tennis ball, pila lttSoria)\ 
he says, * Oh yes.' What is it then ? Why he gives 
you the word for globe. Ask for orb^ for sphere^ dec., 
still you have the same answer ; the individual circum- 
stantiations are swallowed up in the generic outline. 
But the Greek has a felicitous parity of wealth in the 
abstract and the concrete. Even as vocal languages, 
the Hebrew and the Greek obey the same prevailing 
law of difference. The Hebrew is a sublime mono- 
chord, uttering vague vowel sounds as indistinct and 
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Af as tbe bMthings of aa ^lian barp when expoaai 

to a fitful breeze. The Greek is more firmly aiticii* 
kUed by c6nsoQant8, and the ftuccession of its syllablea 
zmt through a mora extensive compass of mmmm 

variety than can be matched in any other known lan- 
giiage. The Spanish aad the itaiiaui with aii the state* 
Itness of their modulation, make no approach to the 
caaorous variety of the sounds of the Greek. ^ Read a 
passage from almost any Greek poet, and each syllable 
seems to have been placed in its present position as m 
i^elief, aod by way of contrast to the syllable which 
fiaUows and precedes. 

Of a language thus and otherwise so divinely en- 
dowed, the Greeks had a natural right to be proud* 
Yet iosrs they so ? There is no appearance of it : and 
the reason no doubt lay in their insulated posiuon. 
Having no inieUect$tal intercourse with foreig^ nationat 
they bad viituaUy no intercourBe at all — none which 
could affect the feelings of the literary class, or gea- 
emlly of those who would be likely to contemplate lan« 
guage as a subject of sesthetic admiration. Each 
Hellenic author might be compared with others of his 
eompatriDt authors, in respect to his management of 
their common language ; but not the language itself 
compared as to structure or capacities with other lan- 
guages ; since the^ other languages (one and all) weva 
in any practical sense hardly assumed to exist In Uiia 
there was no arrogance. Aliens^ as to country and 
civil polity, being objects of jealousy in the circum- 
stances of Greece, there could be no reason for abstain* 
ing from any designation, however hostile, which might 
seem appropriate lo llie rolalion bulweeu the parlies. 
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Btat, m railitjr, the term barbMrimiB^ aeemy fat mAAy 
ages, to have implied nothing either hostile or disve* 
specif uL By a natural onamato'pmia^ the Gieeks uaed 
tl» itemted syllables harhar to denote that a nan mui 
unintelligible in liis talk ; and, by the word barbarian 
origiaaliy, it is probable that no sort of- reproach was 
intended, but simply the fact that the people so ealied 
spoke a language not intelligible to Gkeeks. Latterly, 
the term seems to have been often used as one of mere 
osovenience for classification, indicating the non-HeU 
lenei in opposition to the Hellenes; and it was not 
meant to express any qualities whate¥er of the aliens 
—simply they were described as being aliens. But in 
the earliest times it was meanti by the word barlm* 
rloMy to describe them under the idea of men who 
weie fTs^o/AtiJwut, men who, speaking in a tongue 
diierent from the Grecian, spoke unintelligibly; and 
at this day it is very probable that the Chinese mean 
nothing more by the seemingly o&nsive t^m 4miii(U 
iorbariai^B* The mis-tfanslations must be many be* 

tween ourselves and the Chine.^e ; and the probiibiliiy 
is, that this reputedly arrogant expression means only 
* the aliensy or external people, who speak in tongues 
foreign to China.' Arrogant or not arrogant, however, 
in tile mouth of the Greeks, the word barbari&Ms in* 
eluded the whole human race not living in Hellas or in 
Colonies thrown oil* from Uellas,*^ Having no teinpta- 
tian or facilities for holding any intellectual interoourse 
With those who could not cotnmunicate throu^jh the 
channel of the Greek language, it foUowed tliat the 
Greeks had no means or opportunity for comparing 
then uvva language with liic languages of other natiuas; 
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and, together with this power of mutual compariaoOi 
Ml away the call and exDitement to vanity upon tlwt 
particular subject. Greece was in the absolute insula- 
tion of the phcBofaL^ the antquo of hifde, that dies witl^ 
out haTing feh a throb of emhation or a pang of 
jealousy, because it has e\j»us( d iis gorgeous pluma^ 
«nd the myaieriDUB ademDitiea of its beauty only to tho 
dusky recesses of Thebaic deserts. 

Not thus were the Romans situated. The Greeks^ 
■0 profound and immovable was their self-conoett, 
never in any generation came to regard the Romans 
with the slightest trenaor of jealousy, as though they 
were or ever eould be rivals in literature. The Boman 
aobleSy as all Greece knew, resorted in youth to Athens 
as to the eternal well-head of leamiog and eloquenee ; 

and ti^c literary or the forensic efforts of such persons 
were never viewed as by possibility eiibrts of compe- 
tition with their masters^ but simply as graceful ej^ 
pressions of homage to the inimitable by men whose 
rank gave a value to this homage* Cicero and otiier 
Boroaos of his day were cgregiously duped by their 
own vanity, wiien they received as sincere the syco- 
phantic praises of mercenary Greek rhetoricians* No 
Greek ever in good faith admired a Roman upon Intel* 
iectual grounds, except indeed as Poly hi us did, whose 
•dmiratioo was Axed upon the Boman institutions, nat 
upon their literature : though even in his day the Ro- 
man literature had already put forth a masculine pro- 
mise^ and in Plautus, at least, a promise 
excellence. The Greeks were wrong : the Romans 
had some things in their literature which a Greek 
could neither have rivalled nor even understood. 
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They had a peculiar rhetoric for example, such as 

Ovid's in the contest for the arms of Achilles — such 
as Seoeca's, which, to this hour, has never been prop- 
erly examined, and which not only has no parallel in 
Grecian literature, but which, strangely enough, loses 
its whole eflect and sense when translated into Greek : 
wo entirely is it Roman by incommunicable privilege 

of genius. 

But, if the Greeks did no justice to their Roman 

pupils, on the other hand, the Roman pupils never 
ceased to regard the Greeks with veneration, or to 
acknowledge them for their masters in literature : thep 
had a foreign literature before tlieir eyes challenging 
continual comparison ; and this foreign literature was 
m a lang uage which also challenged comparison with 
their own. Every Roman of distinction undorslood 
Greek ; often talked it fluently, declaimed in it, and 
wrote hooks in it. But there is no language without its 
own peculiar genius, and therefore none witiK>ut its 
separate powers and advantages. The Latin language 
has in excess such an original character, and con* 
•equently such separate powers. These Romans were 
not slow to discover. Studying the Greek so closely 
they Ibund by continual collation in what quarter 
lay the p^uliar strength of the Latin. And, amongst 
others, Cicero tli 1 liii itself the greatest honor, and 
almost redeems tlie baseness of bis political con* 
duct, by the patriotic fervor which he now and then 
exhibits in defending the claims of his nulive language 
and native literature. He maintains also, more than 
onoe, and perhaps with good reason, the native superi* 
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t^uuliuus of racy humor, vStc.* 

H^Wf Ta«t ia the otm of Cieeio» hm the fiitl 
•miaeiH example (though he himself tooords 
eider axampbs ainoogst his owo cauiitrymeo) of m 
n»*s auuadiog up iMiifallf to tupport the pratomkNUi 

of his nn tiller tongue. And this might he done in a 

• 

mere spirit of pugoacious defiaiice to the arrogaace of 
iDOtber naikm — " a fpirit which finds matter of qoaml 
vn a straw. But here ako we find the iirbt example of 
a sta te i i n att^s lerioiialy legaiding a language in the 
light of a foieinost jewel amongst the trophies of na« 
UoDality. 

Coming Ibrwafd to our ovn times, we find sovefnign 

rulers, oil behalf of great nations, occasionally raising 
disputes which presume sooie sease of the vahie and 
^gnity attached ton language, Cromwell, Ibr instaooe» 
insisted upon Cardinal Mazariue^s surrendering hie 
l^etenmoa to have the Frc»ch language need in a pei^ 
tieolar negodation? and aooordingly Latin was sohaH* 
Uited. But this did not argue in Croniwell any real 
ertmatioii of the English lugua|^* He had been 

weak enough to wish that his own life and annals should 
be written in Liatio rather than in English, Tb$ 
motive, it is troe, might be to fiiieilitate the c^^nlation 
of the work amongst the literati of the Coutlnent. But 
Teniacttbir tmnsiatioos woold moie certainly have been 
esceeufed all af«r the Continent in the absence of n 
Latin original ; for this, by meeting the demand ef 
fct e ig nem in part (vis., of ^semed foreigners,) woold 

pro ianto have lessuiied the inotivcs to such traiisla- 
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Imbb. Aod apart firosn this prefereDce of a Latin to a 
domestic portmitoTe addresraig itielf orifikiaUy to kit 
own coaiilryineu, or, if Latin were olherwise the prcfer- 
iUe language, apart from GroinweU^a preferenoe of m 
htAn Casauboii to a Latin Milton, in do instance dM 
Cfomweli testify any sense of the commaadiBg fink 
due to English literature amongst the contemporsrjr ^ 
literatures of Christendom, nor any concern for its 
ttleasion. 

In the case of resisting the French anogancey Croap 

well had seemed to express homage to the language 
of his country, but in reality he had only regarded the 
political dignity of his country. A pretension may 
be lighter than a feather; and yet in behalf of our 
eooDtry we do right to suffer no insolent af^ressioB 
upon it by an enemy. But this argues no sincere ve» 
ipard for that pretension on its own account. We have 
known a sailor to knpck an Italian down for speaking 
disrespectfully of English tciior voices. The true and 
ap|NX)priate expression of reverence to a language is 
Bot by fighting for it, as a subject of national rivalry, 
but by taking earnest pains to write it with accuracy, 
pmctically to display its beauty, and to make its pow- 
ers available for commensurate ends. Tried by this 
test, which of the three [peoples that walk at the head 
of ctvilisEation — French, Germans, or En^^ish — hav« 
best fulfilled the duties of their position ? 

To answer that the French only have been faUjr 
ftwake to tfiese doties is painful, but too manifestly it is 
true. The French language possesses the very highp 
sst degree of merit, though not in the very highest 
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nod« of twfki il is ifae opiqne imgiiAf» of iIm fihoMl 
M «fi ifMrtrutMnt for giving elAot to the pow6i«, Mil 

for mcuUii|{ the oecessuies, oi social gayety and coUo- 
quaal ii iteHBom i o > Tbit m fMurcty the «&ety and pmt^ 
the cause, of the social temperament which distin- 
guishes the Freucli : partly foUows the national dispo* 
fljftioa, ud putty lead* to it The adapUUkxi of Urn 
language to the people, not perhaps more really prom* 
ineiii in this case tfaaa io others, is moie conspiowMn^ 
m ; and it may be in. a eptrit of gralitii<ie for this gemd 
co-operation in their language thai the French are m 
a memofahie dagiee anxious to write it with eleganoa 
and correctness. They take a pride in doing so ; and 
It is remarkable that grammatical ioaccuracies, so 
oomasoo amongst ouiaelves,and coasmoD even amongst 
our literary people, arc almost unknowu amongst the 
edoealed Fireneh.^ 

Bat mete fidelity^ to gfammar would leave but a 
negative impression: the respect which the French 
■how to their language expresies itself cbiafiy in tbsv 

way of managing it, that is, in their attention to style 
and diction* it is the rarest thing possible to a 
Ffeoch wrilnr erring by sentances too longy too intn> 
cate, and loaded with clauses, or too clumsy in their 
■IvuGtim. The very highest qualitiee of style are ml 
noeh within the ideal of Freneh eompositioii ; but in 
the executive results, French prose composition usuaUy 
leveals an air of fioiah, of self-ireBtiaiat under any 
possible temptation to des longueurs^ and of graceful 
adroitness in the transitions. 

Precisely the revems of all this is found in the cmb^ 
positions of the German^ wiio is the greatest nuisancci 
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in what CQinQGrm tba tmloMii of kogoage, that tfaa 
wmi of tmn m Mpabto of cooMving* Of fab lift* 

gua^e, the Germud is proud, and with reason, for ii is 
siduatiaotljr rich. £feo io its Teoloaio sMlioat 
k t9 rich M to be 0eir^afficiii^, and MfNiMe, though 
awkwardly, of disfmiijsiiig with the Greek uod Latia 
wmteMootioQ. Thw imtarprndam of alioD mniiQii 

iMi tomedmes been even practically adopted as the 
haais of a dicliotiaryy aad o&cuiUy patrooiaod. goios 
lUrtjr yoan ago, ihm Proviwi fOvmuMnt was Mid lo . 
have introduced into the public service a dictionary 7 
wkkA nyeded ail wofda not piinly vornaciilar. Sooii 
t word, for inataiioe, as pkilca a^i s was not adnisnMo; 
the indigenofM word weltweisheii was held to not 
mij sufieieni, whiah it mlly but ejoolmively kfiii» 
Mte< Yet, with all this scrupulosity, and purism of 
vaoexation for his ualivo language, to whiob ho a^iihes 
•ery quality of poirer and beauty, and moagit sthini 

^crcdilc pos^ert/ — sometimes even vocal beauty* 
aad euphoay^ the truo Garmaa baa oo sejoso of graoa 
«r dafbrmity in the maoagaiMiit of his languagei, 
Ayie, diction, the construction of soot^oces, are ideas 
psrfaetly wiiboot maaoing to tbe Qarman writer* If a 
wbsie book were made up of a riagle senteiioe, all 
QoUateral or subordinate idea;s being packed iato it as 
IwrsQlhetioal inteioalaiiooa— if this sngle astttaM 
should even cover un acre of ground, the true (icrman 
vouid aae in i^li thai oo want of artt would reoognisa 
IS oppDrtUDitiaa tbmrn away for the disfilay of beauty. 
The temple would in his eyes exist, because liie male- 
mis ef tbe temple — the atonoi the lime, the iroii« tha 
lUnhar hid beea (^rted to lbs gvovttd* A s sa lan oa f 
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•Yea when insulated and viewed apart for itself, is a 
•iibject for complex art : even $o far it is capable of 
niuliiform beauty, and liable to a whole nosology of 
analcoafoniNitions. Bat it is in the relation of sen- 
tenoes, in what Horace terms their ^^ntlura' that 
the true life of composiuoa rasides. Tiie mode of 
tlietr mmm^ the way in which one sentence is made 

to arise out of aiiutlH i% and to preparo the opeMiing for 
a third : this is the great loom in which the textile pro- 
oess of the moving inleilect reveals itself and prospers* 
Here the separate clauses of a period become archi- 
tectural parts, aidingi relieving, supporting each other. 
Bnt how can any approach to that effect, or any sng* 
geetion of it exist for him who hides and buries all 
openings for parts and graceful correspondences in oi» 
monotonous continuity of period, stretching over three 
octavo pages? Kant was a great man, but he was 
obtuse and deaf as an antediluvian boulder with regard 
to language and its capacities. He has sentences which 
have been measured by a carpenter, and some of them 
.run two feet eight by six inches. Now, a sentence 
with that enormous span is fit only for the use of a 
megatherium or a pre-Adamite. Parts so remote as 

the beginning and the end of sueli a sentence can have 
no sensible leiatioa to each other ; not much as regards 
tbeir logic, but none at all as regards their more Mint* 
0U8 qualities — rhythmus, for instance, or the continuity 
of metaphor. And it is ctear that, if the internal rela* 
tions of a sentence fade under the extravagant mispnv 
portion of its scale, a fortiori must the outer relations. 
V two figures, or other objects, are meant to modify 
each other visually by mc^uuij of color, of outline, or of 
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ezprossioa, they must be brought iato juxtaposition, or 
at least into neighborhood* A chasm between them, 

so vast as to prevent the synthesis of tlie two objects 
in one co-existing field of vision, interrupts the play of 
all genial comparison. Periods, and chuses of periods, 
modify each other, and build up a whole^ then, only 
vhen the parts are shown as parts, cohering and con* 
spiring to a common result. But, if each part is sepa- 
rately so vast as to eclipse the disc of the adjacent 
parts, then substantially they are separate wholes, and 
do not coalesce to any joint or complex mipression. 

We English in this matter occupy a middle posi- 
tion between the French and the Germans* Agreea- 
bly to the general cast of the national character, our 
tendency is to degrade the value of the omanlental, . 
whenever it is brought before ui under any sugges- 
tion of comparison or rivalry with the substantial or 
grossly useful* Viewing the thoughts as the substan- 
tial objects in a book, wc are apt to regard the manner 
of presenting tl^ese thoughts as a secondary or even 
trivial concern. The one we typify as the metallic 
substance, the silver or gold, which constitutes the 
true value, that cannot perish in a service of plate ; 
whereas the style too generally, in our estimate, repre- 
sents the mere casual fashion given to the plate by the 
artist— an adjunct that any change of public taste 
may degrade into a jiUDUive disadvantage. But in this 
we English err greatly; and by these three capital 
oversights: — 

1. It is certain tliat style, or (to speak by the most 
general expression) the management of language, ranks 
amongst the fine arts, and is able therefore to yield a 
19 
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separate intellectual pleasure quite apart from tbo 
interest of the subject treated. So far it b already one 
error to rate the value of style as if it were necessarily 
a dependent or sobordinate thing. On the contmryy 
style has an ai^ohde value, liiEe the product of any other 
exquisite art, quite distinct from the value of the sub- 
ject about which it is employed, and irrelatiTely to the 
subject ; precisely as the fine workmanship of Scopas 
the Greek, or of Ceiiini the Florentine, is equally 
rained by the conooisBeur, whether embodied in bronze 
or maiUe, in an ivory or golden vase. But 

2. If we do submit to this narrow valuation of style, 
founded on the interest of the subject to which it is 
mmisterial, still, even on that basis^ we English com- 
• mit a capitai blunder, which the French earnestly and 

sincerely escape ; for, assuming that the thoughts in- 
volve the primary interest, still it must make all the 
difference in the world to the success of those thoughts, 
whether they are treated in the way best fitted to 
expel the doubts or darkness that may have settled 
upon them ; and, secondly, in cases where the busine^ 
is, not to establish new convictioii3,.but to carry old 
convictions into operative life and power, whether they 
arc treated in the way best fitted to rekindle in the 
mind a practical sense of their value* Style has twa 
separate functions — first, to brighten the hUelligU 
biiity of a subject which is obscure to the understand- 
ing ; secondly, to regenerate the normal pawr and 
impressivenees of a subject which has become dormant 
to the sensibilities. Darkness gathers upon many a « 
theme, sometimes from previous mistreatment, but 
ofieaer from original perplexities investing its very 
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nature. Upon the styie it is, if we take th^t word in 
its largest sense— opoQ the skill and art of the de« 
veloper, that these perplexities greatly depend for their 
illumination. Look^ again^ a^ the other class of cases, 
whe6 the difficulties are not for the understanding hut 
for the practical sensibilities as applicable to tiie ser* 
vices of life. The subject, suppose, is already under* 
stood sufficiently ; but it is lifeless as a motive. It is 
not new light that is to be communicated, but old 
torpor that is to be dispersed. The writer is not 
summoned to convince, but to persuade. Decaying 
lineaments are to be retraced, and ikded coloring to be 
refreshed. Now, these offices of style are really not 
essentially below the level of those other olTices at- 
tached to the original discovery of truth. He that to 
an old conviction, long since inoperative and dead, 
gives the regeneration tliat carries it back into the 
heart as a vital power of action — he, again, that by 
new light, or by light trained to flow throuirli a new 
channel, reconciles to the understanding a truth which ' 
hitherto had seemed dark or doubtful — both these 
men are really, quoad us tliat benefit by their services, 
the discoverers, of the truth. Yet these results are 
amongst the possible gifts of style. Light to see the 
road, power to advance along it — such being amongst 
the promises and proper functions of style, it is a capi- 
tal error, under the idea of its ministeriality, to lUiJcr- 
value this great organ of the advaucmg intellect — an 
organ which is equally important considered as a tool 
for the culture and popularization of truth, and also 
(if it had no use at all in that way) as a modeller se of 
the beautiful t and a fountain of intellectual pleasure. 
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T%6 Tiod of thttl «ppXMiati(mi which we English apply 
to style, lies in represeuting it as a mere ornamental 
aecidsiil of wxittsa compositioa ~ a trivial embeUiab* 

ment, like the mouWings of famitufe, the comicea of 
ceilings, or the arabesques of tea-unuu On the tu>a* 
tiaxy, it is a product of ait the nurei^ tubdest, and 
most intellectual ; uiul, like other products of the iuio 
artSi it is then finest when it is most eminently disii»« 
tmsted, that isi most conspicuoiisly detached from 
gross palpable uses. Yet, in very noany cases, it really 
iof the obrioiM uses, of that gross palpable older; 
as ip the cases just noticed, when it gives light to the, 
ttoderstajudiog, or power to the will, removing obscuri'^ 
ties from one set of truths^ and into'another cireulating 

the life-blood of sensibility. In these cases, meautiine, 
the style is contemplated as a thing separable from the 
thoughts; in fact, as the Aress of the thoughts— * a 
robe that may be laid aside ul pleasure. But 

3. There arises a case entirely difiexentv where 
style cannot be regarded as a dress or alien covet- 
ing, but where style becomes the incarnation of the 
thoughts. The human body is not the dress or appa* 
rel of the human spirit; far more mysterious is the 
mode of their uniun. Call the two elements A and B: 
then it is impossible to point out A as existing aloof - 
from B, or vice versa. A exists in and liirough B, 
B exists in and through A. No profound observer can 
baye failed to observe this illustrated in the capacitiea 
of style. Imagery is sometimes not the mere alien 
apparelling of a thought, and of a nature to be de- 
tached from the thought, but is the co-efficient that. 
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being superadded to eomethtiig eleei alMoliitely wuJtei 

. the thought. 

In this third caae, oar EngUah tendeocy to under* 
Talne style goee more deeply into error than in the 

other two. In those two we simply underrate the enor- 
mooa eenricee that are or might be rendered by etyle to 

the interests of truth and liuman thiiikiiif^ ; but, iii the 
third casOf we go near to abolish a niode of exi^nce* 
This is not eo impossible an ofibnce as might be sup* 
posed. There are niaiiy ideas in Leibnitz, iu Kant, in 
the schoolmen, in Plato at times, and certainly in 
Arielotle (as Ae ideas of antiperistasis, rateleeheia, 
tDO*)j whieh are only to be arrested and reahzed by a 
mgB^ ^brt—hy a: struggle and a ni$UB both of reflec* 

tion and of large comhination. Now, where so much 
depends upon an effort — on a spaj^modic strain — to 
fhil by a bairns breadth is to collapse. For instance, 
the idea involved in the word transcendental,'-^ as used 
in the critiical philosophy of Kant^ illustrates the meta* 
physical relations of style. 
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Note 1, Page 108. 

Tbk Bomans dlaooTer something apparently of the same tea- 
dencj to a vague eeonomy of abstraction. Bat in ihem it is 

merely cjifiual, and dependent on accidentul ignorance. Thus, 
Ibr instance, it is ridiculous to render the Catulliau Passt r mcic 
puellm by sparronf. As well suppose Lesbia to bave fondled a 
pet hedgehog. Passeff or pauercultUf means any little bird 
whatOTer. The sternness of the Roman mind disdained to lin- 
ger upon petty distinctions ; or at least nntil the ages of lusnvi* 
ous refinement bad paved the way for intellectual refinements. 
So Jif^ain, malum, or even jw/numy due.s not mean an apple, but 
any whatever of the larger spherical or spheroidical fruits. A 
peach» indeed, ivas described differentially as malim Persicum ; 
Ml apricoti had the Romans known it, would have been rendered 
by mo/ttsi aprieum, or malum aprieatum ; bat an apple alaO| 
had it been mtntiuned with any stress of opposition or pointed 
distinction attached to it, would have been described difieren- 
tially as malum tmlgare or malum domesticum* 

Note 2. Page 169. 

There is a short note by Gibbon upon this word ; but it adds 
nothing to the soggestions whioh ereiy thonghtfol person will 
fomish to himself. 

NoTB 3. Page 169. 

In the later periods of Greek literature, viz., at and after the 
era of Pericles, wlien the atteiklion had been long pointed to 
language, and a more &stidloufl appreheusio& had been directed 
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to lis slighter shades of dilfcrcnce, the term * hurbarous* was 
applied apparently to uncouth dialects of the Greek langua^ 
itself. ThoBi ia the Ajftx of Sophocles, Teooer (though oer- 
tdnlj talking Greek) ^ described; as speakhig bajrboroiisly. 
Fariiaps, liowevw, ike ezpresrioB nugkt bear a ditoent ooastnio- 
tion. But ill elder periods it seems liardly possible that the 
term barbarous could ever have been so used. Sir Edward B. 
Lytton, in his ' Athens,' supposes Homer; when describing the 
Cftrians by this term, to haye meant no more than that they 
ipdLO some pmindal Yariety of the lonio Greek : bat, applied 
to an age of so Utile refinement as the HomeriCi I idbonld scaioelj 
think this interpretation admissible. 

Non L Page 172. 

Where, hy the my, the vooabnlaij of asthetie terms, after 
ell the laboTB of Eraeati and other Geiman editors, is stiH ftr 
from bttng understood. In partionlar, the word /neefiM is so fhr 

from answerinti; to its ii-ual iutuipretaiion, that nostra iicriculo 
let the reader undersiand it as precisely what the French mean 
by ium%* 

KoT£ 5. Page 173. 

At this enh when Chancer, Spenser, Shakspeare, and the eon- 
temporary dramatists, when Lord Uacon, Selden, Milton, and 
many of the leading Enc^lish theologians (Jewel, Hooker, Chil- 
Ungworth, and Jeremy Taylor), had appeared — in £act all the 
^filmaUi of the English literatoie — it most be xemembmjl 
that the French literature was barely beginning. Montaigne iraa 
the only dieeased author of eminence ; Gomdile was the only 
living author in general credit. The reader may urge_ that 
already, in the times of Catherine de Medici, there were eminent ^ 
poets. In the reign of her son Charles IX. were ^^^ vc l•;ll ; and in 
the rei^ of her husband there was eren a celebrated Pleiad of 
poets. Bat these were merely cowt poets — thsy had no national 
nam»; and were abeady fbrgotten in the days of Louis XIII. 
As to German literature, that was' a blank. Germany had then 
but one tolerable poet, viz., Opitz, y/Iioui soiae people (chieflyt 
hia countrymen) honor with the title of the Ctonan Pryden i 
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KoTS 6. Page 171. 

Tins tbe reader nii^t be ^ to doobi, if bo nm to Jiid|^ of 
FnndigiMttarbjFKiMborttoiSiEtpb^. UntQneently^tbiii 
is, thrcmgh the last durtj jmn^rmj §&w people iB Fnaea* 

CTC-n of the e^Iucated classe?, could spell. They spell bj proou- 
ratioQ. The com^^csitors of the press held a general powia'-of- 
mttoraey to spell Int aniTersal France. A/^(--.<; miTtf of the spellii^^ 
iriiieh preraaled oaoongrt tbe xpjol fiuuUj of Fnmoe at tbo timo 
of the elder Berolotiott, io given in d^'s jooxnal : it is texrifio. 
Soeh ftmie oeoor^ for iiMrtoiiee, as JTmriaU ( J'avoSa) ibr / .* 
/'er7r T etois) fot / 7vas. But, in publishing sucli iucts, the reader 
ii liut 10 imagine tliat Clory meant to expose anything needing 
ooocealment . All people of 'Ustinction spelled in tliat lawloBS 
wmj ; and the lojal valet doubUeas no more tbongfat it decoioiia 
te m nail of rank to spell bis oim speUmgytban to dean bis own 
ilMea or to msb bis own linen. * Base is tbe nan wbo pays,' 
says Ancient Pistol ; * base is tbe man who spelb,' said tbo 
French of that century. It wonld have been vulgar to spell 
decently ; and it was not illiterate to bpell abominably ; for Ut- 
eraiy men speUed not at all better : they also spelled by proxyi 
and bj graoe of oompodtors. 

Note 7. Tage 175. 

By Hdnae, if I reeoUect ; and founded partly on tbat of 
Wolff. 

Note 8. Page 176, 

Foreigners do not often go so Ibr as this ; and yet an Amerioan 
In his « Sketehes of Tork^ ' CNew York. 1888), oharaoterises 
tbe German (p. 478) not only as a soft and raelo^oas lan- 
guage, hut absolutely as * the softest of all European languages.* 
Schiller an 1 (loothe liad a notion that it 'was capable of being 
lianimered into euphony^ that it was by possibility malleable in 
that respect, but then only by great labor of selection, and as a 
triok of ropo-danoing ingenuity. 

Nora 9. Page 181. 

* l^ansandiuUd.* — Kant» who was the most sittcere»bonorablo« 
and tntthlU of hunan beings, always nndsrstood himselil Ho 
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hated trIckSi disgulseSi or mystifications, simulation equally 
with dissimulation ; and his lovt; of ihe En;]jUsh was built avow- 
edly on their veracity, 80 far he is a delightful person to deal 
with. On the other hoodi of all men, he had the least taknt 
Ibr explaining himeelfi or oommimicatiog his Yiews to othen* 
Whenever Kant ondertakes to render into popular language the 
secrets of metaphysics, one inevitably thinks of Bardolph's 
attempt to analyze and justify the word accomuiodaiion : — *J[c- 
commodalion — that is, ivhen a man is (as they say) accommo- 
dated ; or when a man is being whereby he may be thought to 
be aoeommodated, whieh is an ezoellent thing*' There are some- 
times Eleosinian mysteries, sealed by nature herself, the mighty 
mother, as aporreia, things essentially ineffable and unntterablB 
in vulgar ears. Lone, for instance, lie labored, but valuly he 
labored, to render intelligible the j^jholastic idea of the tran- 
ieendental. This should have been easy to deal with ; for on the 
one side lay the tramundintt on the other the imwumetU, two 
buoys to map out the ohannel ; and yet did Kant; throughout 
his long lifb, fsAX to- satisfy any one man who was not previously 
and independently in possession of the idea. Difficulties of this 
nature should seem as little related to artifice of style and diction 
as geometrical difficulties ; and yet it is certain that, by throwing 
the stress and emphasis of the perplexity upon the ezoet verbal 
vodui of the problemi a better structure of his sentences would 
have guided 'Kant to a readier apprehension of the real shape 
which the difiiculty aabumed to the ordinary student. 
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F&£NGH ANO ENGLISH MANNERS. 



Am impressicm prevails pretty generally that the 
manners of our French neighbors are more polished 
than Qur uwu, aad by most people tiiib is wuiiied 
as a thing admitlad even amoogBt oofselTes, who are 

the persons most interested in denying it. A conces- 
sion, however, made in ignorance, avails nothing* 
Such a concession argues the candor of the conceding 
party, but not tlicrefurc the truth of the cliarge. We 
£ngiish are ready enough to tax our couatryniea wiib 
•och vices of deportment or habits as are flagrantly 
obtrusive : and sometimes even with such as are alto- 
gether imaginary,*^ A fault is not necessarily a real 



Witness the xoalicious charge against all of us English, 80 
eaxreat in tlis months of both Frenchmea and the English thsia* 
selves^ thsi ftom iritloenitie jsslofas&ei ss to the rank sad prs- 
ItsifoiM of psttiis aot persoasUj kaowa sad gasnurtMd t» m, 

we aToid on the Ck>ntiiient beyond all other society that of our 
own countrjiiien. If thifl were even true, there might be alleged 
some reasons for it not altogether illiberal. Meantime it hap- 
pess, that the Tory contradictory chsrgo to this extets as a stand- 
ing reproaeh to the Bnglish in oar own literstare. From Lovd 
CheBterfield'i dsyi downwards to tlui preteai ora> it hai been 
made an argument of oar national absurdity, that ws fiogliah 
herd only with our own countrymen — that w© do not virtually 
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1S8 FRENCH AND ENGLISH MANNEBS. 

oae^ because it happens to be denounded by English 
people as an English fault ; nor, if it were so, ought 
we to lay any great stress upon it, so long as it is 
demonstrable that these same English accqaers have 
overlooked the counterbalancing fault in the particular 
nation witii which they are comparing us. Wc, for 
our part, cannot afford to be so candid as all thiU. 
Candor is a very costly virtue — it costs us a most dis- 
tressing eilbrt of mind to confess anything, however 
true, against outselves or against our country, unless 
when we have a * consideration ' for doing so. In the 
present case, we shall iind this consideration in the 
power of retaliation upon the French by means of cor^ 
responding exceptions to their manners. Luckily, if 
we offend in one way, they offend not less conspicuously 
in another. Having this set-off against our ancient 
enemy, we are not indisposed to admit the truth agamst 
ourselves, which else it would have been quite out of 
the question to expect of us. 

The idea involved in what we call manners is a 
veiy complex one ; and in some of its elements, as we 
may have occasion to show farther on, it represents 
qualities of character (or also of temperament) that 
are perfectly neutral as regards the social expression 
of manners* This social expression, which is the chief 
thing ijnat men think of when describing manners as 



quit England — and that in this way we only of all European 
nations Ml to ImproTO by travel, refusing, in &ot, to benefit bj 
that extended experience which originally had been the ostensi- 
ble object of our travels. Malignant calnmnlator, whether 

foreigu or (as too often happens) native English, reconcile these 
charges, if you can ! 
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good or bad, lies in two capital features : first of all, in 

respect for others; secondly, in self-respect. Now, 
the English fail too often 19 the firsts the French in the 

second. There is the balance. Tlic French reason 
to have u& as regards the iirst ; we th&m as regards the 
second. 

The term ' respect for others ' niay seem too strong ' 
for the case. Respect^ in its graver expressions, may 
have no opening for itself in casual intercourse with 
strangers. But simple decency of appearance, and 
decorum of manner, warrant that limited nlode of 
respect which expresses itself by courtesy and aiI;i])iU 
ity. You listen to the stranger with complaisance ; 
you answer him with cheerfulness. So much of atten* 
tion might be justified in the most aristocratic country 
by a decent exterior, by a demeanor not brutal, and by 
a style of conversation not absolutely repulsive. Here 
it is, and in all cases where the relation between stran- 
gers rests upon the simple footing of their common 
humanity, that the Frenchman has so ^reat an cid van- 
tage over the Englishman. £very i^renchman has 
been trained from his infismcy to recognise in all human 
beings an indefeasible claim upon his civility. To 
listen without visible impatience upon being ad^ed by 
a stranger for information— to answer without abrupt- 
ness or marked expression of hurry,' he considers a 
mere debt to the universal rights of human nature ; 
and to refuse the payment of a debt so easily bcttled. 
he would regard as a dishonor to himself. The £n« 
glishman, on the other hand, m the same circumstances, 
is too often morose and churlish : he answers fretfully, 
hurriedly, and briefly, as to one who is intemiptiDg 
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« 

Un iimwimimiHyi oc ef6& mbhnig him of his t&iM | 

and at any rate it is rare thiit he an^HFere as If he had . 
a pleasure in giving the int'ormation asked. This tone 
of hafshtiesi and incirilitf H is that conetamty deten 

people of quick sensibility from addressing themselves 
at random^ in any case erf difficuUy» to the streets 
passengei^ tn London; OAeo htm we etMwmd ttmid 
or nervous people drawing up into a corner, and anx- 
imffy fvv lowing tfao stream of paniiig Amsos^ in oidoF 

to select one that mlcrht promise patience enough and 
kindness for enduring tiie mterruptk)n. This repulsive 
aapeet of British maanem wean even an exaggerated 
shape in Scotland. Lontlon is not half so uncivilized 
in this respect as some of our Lowland Scottish oHias. 
Ask a qoesdoB of ten sueeessivo passengers, and nine 
of answers will give you reason to wish that yod 
had held your tongue. Even sevial gallsntrf atails 

not always to prompt courtesy. A handsome young 
lady from the northern iiighiands of ^Scotland, used«to 
Dm coortesy of her CMtie c o u n tr y me n (for the Beotoh 
Highlanders have no resemblance in this point to the 
lowland Scotch,) tcid ns, that on her fint visit south* 
wards, happening to inqaupe her way of a working 
• man, instead of any direction whatever, she received 
a lectors for her presomptioB in sopposmg that ' folk ' 
had iiuihiiig else to do but to answer idle people's ques» 
lions. This was her first application. Her second was 
lass mortifying, hut equally unprofltaUe. The man In 
that second case uttered no word at all, civil or uncivil ; 
bnt with a semioiioular wave backwards of his right 
arm, jerked has right thumb ovor his ri^t sbooldOT, 
after which he repeated the same mauu^uvre wiih iiis 
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Ie£i arm, leit thumbs and left shouidt^r — leaviog tho 
jooog loverneflB-ahise lady utteriy mystified by hk « 

hieroglyphics, which to this hour she 1ms not solved^ 
Still tbaakful that be lia4 forboroe to lecture her. 
At flfsl tight, then, it may be easily imagined how 

fasciuatiug* is the as|>ect ui a society moulded by 

French ecrarleqr» coming in direct succession to thiU 

harsher form which society wears in the sti^cets of this 
islaad. And yet even this Freocb courtesy has beoa 
the object of sospicion in reference to its real origin. 

Mr. Scott of Aberdeen, a celebrated man in his day, 
was assured, during one of bis f rencb tours, and not 
by any eniions foreigner, bat by a discerning French* 
muu, that the true ground of French a liability was, not 
vqr superior kindness of heart disposable for petty 
occasions, but the national love of talking. A French 
woman comes out of her road, or leaves her shop, in 
Older to finish her instmctions as to your proper route, 
so. that niiitaku shall be impossible. She does this 
with an mpreuemeni that seems truly amiable, because 



* A Scotcliiiiau, who published au uccouut of his tour to Poids 
some ten or twelve ^eai'S ago, furnishes a memorable illustration 
of the profound impression made on him by a saddwi transition 
firom bia nstivs ooantry to Francs. He profeaaes himaelf a rigid 
Frabi^erisa, sadereiTwbcreahowaaUfoMhstradof Pbpery, 
nhkb ai tSmes expraaea itaalf met indeoovonsly ; yet such was 
his astonishment ^ut tho L^tner il courtesy amongbl ihc French, 
and such his sense ol the puhiic peace produced by this courtesy, 
oombined with general sobriety, that he seriously propounds the 
qoeation — whether even the saorifioe of Froteatant purity, sad 
ttis adoption of Poperyt woold noibe a eheap priee to pay. if by 
seeh ebanges il were poadble to psscbssa thsM Rreneh adyn* 
ta^eo uf quiet and ic&nement. 
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appmolly alton^tber diiiiitoreited. ^Bj no meaw,*' 

said her cynical countiyman to Mr. Scott, ' not at all 
disioterested. What she seeks to gratify is far leas 
any temper of geneml kindliness than the furious pes- 
81011 fur hearing herself talk. Garrulity is %vhat you 
gentlemen from England have mistaken for diffusive 
courtesy. There is so far a foundation for tlus caustic 
remark^ that undoubtedly the French are the most gar- 
ruloi» people upon eaxHh Look into the novels of ' 
Eugene Sue and of Dumas, which reflect pretty accu-. 
lately the external features of Parisian socie^, and you 
will perceive how indispensable to the daily comfort bf 
the general populatloa is copious talking, and ualimited 
indulgence of petty personal curiosity* These habits 
naturally support and strengthen the auxiliary habit of 
cheerful politenesi. To tempt other^^ into the spirit of 
communicativeness^ it is indispensable to open their 

hearts by courteous and genial treatment. But, allow- 
ing for this undoubted national infirmity — viz.^ the 
intense predisposition to gossipping and commerage — 
it still remains undeniable that the French, with less of 
a profound or impassioned benignity than some o{ their 
neighbors^ have more by a great deal of ^t light- 
hearted, surface good-nature, which applies itself to 
trivial and uncostly services. 

The garrulity of the French temperament, ihcrcTore, 
if it mingles a little as a selfish element in the French 
affability, is yet so far valuable as it offers a collateial 
pledge for its cuntiuuance. This demur, therefore, will 
not seriously disturb the pretensions of the French to 
* the most' amiable form of national politeness that has 
ever descended deeply amongst the body of the people. 
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Bot WHiibBr dennr ibm if, aol ■uggeiiiwi by tay 

countryman of their own, but irresistibly fowjed upon 
tbe notice of u» itlanders hy the obunorous coatn^ with 
mxt own maiuMM, which doe§ tmdoiibledly probe the 
value of tlieir refinement ia a way painfully humiliating. 
AdL any candid and ^smrpmg tomiil m Fnmoa for the 
temltofh» experience, and be wiU agree ftat generally 
at the table dliote^ and especially when tlie company is 
eompoeed chbfiy of Ayiag tmveUan, ^ Pienoh mani* 

fest a selfishness and an exclusiveness of attention to 
their own comfort^ which is shocking to a jaative of this 
eondftry. In thorough eeotxadietion to die preiraHiag 
notions of this country, which on such subjects are 
abnost imiforfflly umoiindi the Fienoh netkmally ate 
giwIeaWhi^ They and die Gennonsafe the two meet 
gormaadiaing races in Europe. This gratification is 
not for amoment laid under any reatmint by llie verbal 

sacriliccs to civility. The dishes arc riiled of their 
best luxuries in the same unblushing spirit of aelfishnese 
wfaieh nmdd gorem moat of na in eeeaping from a 
burning theatre. Of course no individual cxpertenee 
k sufficient for aualaining this as a noHonul charge; 
Irat we hate heard concurrent testimonies from so 
, many travellers to the same eliect, all tending to show 
a general ael&ahneas amongst the French in any stini- 
lar case of competition, which the cloak of external 
and verbal politeness does hut the ntose powerfblly ex* 
pose. Such an exposure, if tme and unexaggerated, 
stands out in violent contrast to all that we liave our- 
eelTes obeenred of British life. Through a couise of 
many years' familiarity with our own mails, and other 
aupenor public carriagesy we never once witnessed a 

n 
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difiiier at whkdi tiie q>iiit of motiaal «ltmtkiii ud 
•Bcrifice did not preside. 

Even in respect for others, thereiore^ where gener- 
ally the French m> much excel mnielveay yet when « 

selfish interest tliw arts the natural tendency <^'i their 
manners, this tendency appears to give way. But it is 
m felf-respeet that the Freneh most of all betray their 
inferioi ily, and here it is the countervailiiig excellence 
of British roannem aiseyts itself. The stem and too 
often surly Briton, whether Englishman or Scotohman, - 
is saved by this very form of unamiabieuess from the 
pett i ness of garrulity. If sometimes he is diaagreeablfi, 

at least he is not undigniiied ; it" he presents an uiiat- 
traetive pfaasis to societyi at any rate he is not unmanly* 
Now, of all unmanliness, intellectually, though not mor- 
ally speaking, the habits of gossip and loquaciousness 
are ahont the most degrading. 

Yet gossiping and garrulity are not the most promi» 
nent inhrmities by which the French betray their 
defietent aslf-respect. Gestioulation, as an insepamhia 
organ of French conversation, is even more imme- 
diately dis^guring to the ideal of personal dignity^ A 
gestiouiating nation cannot be a dignilBed nation. A 
running accompaniment of pantomime may be pictar« 
esque, and in harmony with the genezml yivacity 
amongst harlequins and columbines, but cannot for a 
moment reconcile itself with any authentic standard of 
human dignity. The French have hem notorious 
A(rough generatims for their puerile affectation of 
Boman forms, models, and historic precedents ; and 
yet, beyond all other races known to history, the So* 
man is that which it would be most difficult to represent 
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as expressing the grandeur oi us purposes by gestiou* 
latkflft or hislzioiuc puntmimft. 

Thie feature of French manners, and the essential 
degradation which cleaves to it^ ougbl to be topt be lore 
die public eye at tiu8 monMiit, whra Ml only the ia- 
creasing intercoam with France, but also the iasen- 
fiible oootagioQ ftom oor own popubf noveh, loo of leA 
written by tfaofle who aie temipdeninens of F^ris, tie* 
lently tend to the transdural ir>n of our own ideals, to 
greatly mipexior in diis pattioalar to thoea of FiaBoa« 

In many of these novels we have it said u matter of 
course, that A or B ' shrugged his sbouUexs.' Buiwbat 
EnglkhmaD) waiem fidioulously metamorphoead fay 
Paris, so as absolutely to have forgotten bis own native 
magewy ewt nsea flus odiras gesture, or C9i«U use it 
with any hope of not disgusting his audience ? not to 
mention other forms of pantomune still aooore degrn < 1 i i ig. 
Though countenanced by good aoeiety in Paria (such, 
for cxainple, as tlie application of tiie fmger to the 
aide of the nostrils, together with an aceonftpaaying 
adTancement of the face, by way of ezpmsing a sig- 
nal oi knowingness or insinuation of secret understand- 
ing,) eren the wards and pfarsses ivporlad by our 
novels, and which are already settling into vernacular ' 
use, are sometimes fitted to import also the vulg^ sen- 
timent which they embody. Twenty«five yeajta ago 
-the vile cjuculatiun *Bah I ' was utterly unknown to the 
£nglish puUic« Now, and entirely tlurough the cur- 
rency given to it fay oor own novels, it has become the 
most popular expression for dismissing with contempt 
any opinion or su^seetkm of the person with whom you 
are conversing. Anything more, brutal ot mors inso« 
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kmti in the way ot mmmuf eoatampt* caniiot 
iniftgified. To reject your eo m p a abn^i Aoughts invf 

sometimes be requisite in mere sincerity; but to do so 
with tliis plebeian want of coniideialkHi, leavkig behind 
it the same sense of a stinging insult as would follow 
the act of puffing the smoke from a tobacco^ipe lata 
ytm faee, is a etriking inntanee tt the teal ^eoaiaeneaa 
which often crept amongst the reiiueiiients of the 
Ffench. 

Thb jnitanee, by the way, illaa^ales afa» 'flie fiM 
that the French swerve at times from the law of respect 
to othen not less fpomkf (though less firequently ) than 

iroiii the law of self-respect; and it is w urthy of re- 
, mark that they swerve mywrm^ from the proper tone 
of mpect for otheia, when it happens diat this reapeet 
is precluded irom expressing itself (as between equals 
it doea) by means of khidneM and ooorleBy » Thua^ia 
the mtercourse between master and wmnit^tbe FMnch 
always hold a false tone, whether in real life, or in the 
imitations ot the drama. The French maslnr is never 

dignified, though he iauy chance to be lymnnical ; and 

the French servant, without meaning to be so, is always 
dinrespectfuny fhmiliar. The late Lady Blesmngtoa 

well iUustrated the difference between a French and an 
English footman. * If/ said she, ^ I ask my English 
servant any question about the residence and occupa- 
tion of a petitioner who may have called to solicit 
charity, he angers rigorously to the particular qnes* 
tlons I put ; not by one hairVbreadth does he aliuw 
himself to wander into circnmstanesa about which I 
have not questioned him. But the Pimobman fanciea 
himself called upon, to give im opinion upon every 
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pomt, however lemotely connected with my inquiries. 

He loses himself in volumes of garrulity ; and, without 
designing any disrespect, practically by his voluble 
manner forgeta ihat he is speaking to his mistress.^ 

To the manners of a nation belong also its usages, 
and some of these amongst the French are essentially 
vulgar. That field would lead us too far. But in the 
meantime, when peace and the increasing facilities of 
locomotion are annually bringing us more and more 

» 

withiii French influence, it may have a seasonable use 
to direct the thoughts upon the current prejudice that 
French manners furnish any absolute model —to sep- 
arate that which is really good and beautiful from tliat 
which rests upon false foundations — and, by suggest* 
ing a spirit of jealous discrimination, in relation to 
foreign manners, eventually to warn us against exotic 
forms of coxcombry, and sometimes against exotic 
forms of sheer slang and brutality, • 
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When a new comet is demried, we set ouraelyes to 

trace the path on which it is moving ; so that, if it 
seems likely to trespass on our own orbit, prudent men 
may have warning to make all snug aloft, and ready 
for action; authoi-s, in particular, seeking to correct 
the proofs of any book they may be publishing, before 
the comet has had time with its tail to sweep all the 
types into ' pyeJ It is now becoming a duty to treat 
Galifomia as a comet ; for she is going ahead at a rate 
that beats Sinbad and Gulliver, threatening (if we be- 
lieve the star-gazers of our day) to throw universal 
commerce into ' pye ; ^ and other C^h'fomtas are loom- 
ing in her wake, such as Australia and the South Sea 
island now called Hawaii : ^ they are crowdmg all sail 

towards the same object of private gain and public 
contusion ; anxieties are arising in various quarters ; 
and it is daily becoming more a matter of public inter- 
est to assign the course upon whicli ihcy arc really 
advancing, and to measure the dangers (if any at all) • 
with which they are practically charged. 
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In the case of California, the most painful feature at 
the outset of the termaahaw was the tcirpor manifested 
by all the governments of Christendom as to a phe- 
nomenon that was leading their countrymen by whole- 
sale into ruin. Helpless and ignorant as that army of 
cliildroij, which in an early stage of the Crusades set 
forward by land for Palestine j knowing as little as 
those children of the horrors that besieged the road, or 
of the disappointments that would seal its terminus, 
supposing it ever to be reached ; from every quarter 
of Europe rushed the excited ploughman and artisan, 
as vuiluies on a day of battle to the supper of carrion : 
and not a word of warning or advice from their gov* 
emment. On the cuntiiicnt this neglect had its palliation. 
Most governments were then too occupied by anxie- 
ties and agitations derived from the approaching fotuw, 
or even by desperate convulsions derived from Ihe 
present. But whither shall we look for the excuse of 
our own government? Some years ago, it was, by 
inconsiderate Badicals, made the duty of government 
to find work for the people* Tkai was no part of their 
duty; nor could be; for it can be no dut}^ to attempt 
impossibilities. ^ But it was a part of their duty, offici* 
ally, to publti^ remonstrances and cautions against 
general misapprehension of apparent openings, that too 
often were no real openings, for labor, and against a 
national delusion that for ninety-nine out of a hundred 
was sure to end in ruin. Two things government were 
bound to have done, viz., 1st, to have circulated a 
circumstantial account of the different routes to San 
Fmncisco, each with its separate distances assigned, 
and its separate varieties of inconeeivable hardship; 
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2d, to have sent out a party of aurveyois and min- 
eralogists, with instructions to report from time to 
time, at short intervals, upon the real condition of the 
prospects before the gold-diggers, upon the compar- 
ative aJvautagcs of the several diaiiicts in California 
as yet explored, with these mineral views, and upon 
the kind of labors, and the kind of tools or other appa^ 
ratus, that had any reasonable chance of success. Had 
this been, done, some myriads of energetic and enters 
prising men, that have long since perished miserably, 
would have been still available for the public service* 
CSalifomia, be its real wealth what it may, was a 
'job a colossal job ; and was worked as a job by u 
regular conspiracy of jobbers. The root of this con- 
spiracy lay and lies (in all senses lies) up and down 
the United States. It is no aSxont, nor intended as 
Bach, to the American Union or to Mr. Barnum, if I 
say that this gigantic republic (which, by the seventh 
census, just now in the coui*se of pubiicationi has 
actually extended its territorial compass in a space of 
ten years from about two miliions of square miles, 
which it had in 1S40, to three and a quarter millions 
of square miles ^ which it had reached last midsummer) 
produces a race of Barnunis on a pre- Adamite scale, 
corresponding in activity to its own enormous propor- 
tions. The idea of a Barnum does not at all pre-suppose 
an element of fraud. There are many honorable 
Bamums ; but also there is a minority of frauduleul 
Barnums. All alike, good Barnums and bad Bar- 
nums, are characterized by Titanic energy, such as- 
would tear into ribbons a little island like ours, but is 
able to pull fearlessly against a great hulk of a conti- 
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nent, that the yery moon fiods it fatiguing to cnm. 

Now, it happened that the bad Baroums took charge 
of the California swindle. They stationed a first-rate 
liar in San Francisco, under whom, and accountalile to 

whom, were several accomplished liars distributed all 
the way down to Panama, and thence to Ghagres. 
All along the Atlantic seaboard, this gathering yoHey 
of lies aiid Califomian * notions ' raced with ilie speed 
of gunpowder trains up to New York, in which vast 
metropolis (confounded amongst its seven hundied 
' tliousand citizens) burrowed the central bureau of the 
swindle. Thence in ten days these poetic hoaxes 
crossed over to a line of repeating liars posted in Liv- 
erpool and London, from which cities, of course, the 
lies ran by telegraph in a few hours over the European 
conliiicnt, and thence by Tartar expresses overland to 
Indus and the Ganges. When the swindle got into 
regular working order, it was as good as a comedy to 
watch its mode of playing. The policy of the liars 
was to quarrel with each other, and cavil about stmws^ 
for the purpose of masking the subtenraneous wires of 
their fraudulent concert. Liar No. 5, for instance, 
would observe carelessly in a Panama journal, that 
things were looking up at Sacmmento, for (by ^ 
latest returns that could be depended on) the daily 
product of gold had now reached a million of dollars. 
Upon which No. 8 at Chagres would quote the para 
graph into a local paper, and comment upon it thus 
with virtuous indignation ; * Who or what this writer 
may be, with his daily million of dollars, we know not, 
and do not desire to know. But we warn the editor 
of that paper> that it is infamous to sport with the 
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credulity of Euiopeaa emigraols. A muiioa^ indeed, 
daily ! We, on the oootmiy, ameit that the piodaee 

for the last three months, though steadily increasing, 
has never ejiceeded an average of half a miiikMi — and 
even iiiU not to be depended on Ibr moie than nine 
days oul of ten.' To him succeeds No. 10, who, after 
quoting ^o. 8, goes on thus : ' Some people are never 
content To our thinlung, half a million of dollars 
daily, divided anioogst ahouL iuurleeu hundred laborers, 
working only seven houis a day, is a fiur enough 
remunemtioD, considering that no education is required, 
no training, and no capital. Two ounces of tobacco 
and a sgade^ with rather a large sack for bagging the 
gold, having a chain and padlock — such is the stock 
required for a beginner. In a week he will require 
more sacks and more padlocks ; and in two months a 

. roomy warehouse, with suitable cellars, for storing the 
gold uaui the fall, when the stoutest steamers sail. 
But, as we observed, some people are never content* 
A friend of ours, not twelve miles from San Francisco, 

. in diggmg fur potatoes, stumbled upon a hamper of 
gold that netted forty thousand dollars. And, behold, 
the next comer to that locality went off in dudgeon 
because, after two days' digging, he got nothing but 
excellent potatoes ; whereas he ought to have reflected 
tliat our friend's golden discovery was a lucky chance, 
such as does not happen to the most haid*working man * 
above -once in three weeks.* 

Then came furious coutrov< i >ies about blocks of 
gold embedded in quartz, and left at ^ our office ' for 
twenty- four hours, with liberty for the whole town to 
weigh and measure them. One editor affirms that the 
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blocks wei<^hetl six quiiitaU, and the quartz, if pulver- 
imij vould hudiy fill thiee mnS*hoam. ^ BuC 

a second editor, ' the bore of our fri* luPs nostrils is 
pceteiiMktuniUy large ; bia pmahf being proportiooaUef 
airerages threa miMMa; and thtM of faia aMrfUoiaa 
niukt! one horse-bucket. Six tons, does he say? 1 
doaH brijera, at tbe outaidai il laacfaat aaren himdiiad 
weight.' Th^FOQpoii vajotoa editor Na 1; ^TheUook* 
bead has mialaken a quintal for a Ion ; and thus makes 
aa talk nonaanie. Of couraa we riMll always talk 

nonsense^ when we talk in hU words and not in our 
own* Hia wtsb was*— to uxkdermiae ua; bit so lar 
firoan doing that, die kao^ng reader w91 peroehre diat 
be conhrms our report, and a little enlarges it' 

Even in 8eodaod|p as ftur north aa Perth and Abaiw 
deen, the incorporation of liars thought it might answer 
to suborn a youtb, to ail appearance an inganuoai 
youth, as repeating signalist in the guise of one writiag 
home to his Scottish relations, with flourishing accounts 
of his sQooesB at the ^ diggina.' Apparently he might 
have saved hia postage^ ainee ihe body of hia letter 
represented him as having returned to Scotiand, so 
that he might have reported h» adventurea hy word 
of nnonth. This letter was doctored so as to leave 
intentionally a very slight impressioJi that even in 
Oalifomia Ae comve of life was ehcqueied wMi good 
and evil. It had been found, perhaps, that other letters 
in more romantio 'hxyu had overleaped their own 
awindling purpoee. The vivadoiia youth admitted 
frankly that on some days he got nothing, except, 
perhaps, a touch of catairh. Such things were aotoally 
possible, viz., the getting nothing except a soup^on 
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of catandi, even in Oalifernia. Finally, however, with 
all his candor, the repeating sigoalist left cue great 
mysteiy unsolved. He had been getting nothing on 
some days; but still, aAer all these cloudy seasons 
bad been allowed for» bis gains had averaged from 
three to four guineas a day during the period of his 
stay. That being the case, one could not well under- 
stand what demon had led him ever to quit this garden 
of the Hesperides for Perth or Aberdeen, where no 
such golden apples grow either on the high-roads, or 
even in gentlemen's ^ policies^' beset with nmstiff-doge 
and policemen. 

But why, or for what ultimate purpose, do I direct 
these satiric ghtnces at the infant records of Califocnia, 
and the frauds which she prospered? No doubt 
the period of her childhood, and of the battle which 
die had to fight at starting with an insufficient popu* 
lation, was shortened exceedingly and alleviated by 
unlimited lying. An altar she ought to mise, dedi« 









s 





tutelary power under which. she herself emerged into 
importance : this altar should be emblazoned upon the 
shield of her heraldic honors ; this altar should stand 
amongst the quarterings on her coins. And it cannot 
be denied — that a preliminary or heralding generation 
has perished in the process of clearing the way for 
that which is now in possession. What by perils of 
the sea, and the greater perils of the land route ; what 
by ' plas^iie, pestilence, 'and famine ; by battle, and 
murder, and sudden death' (to quote our EngUsli Lit- 
any), within die precincts of the gold districti, probably 
iiut iai iiom a quancr of a million arc now sleepuag 
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in obscure greves that might have been saved by the 

iotcdercnce of surveyors, guides, monitors — such as 
a benigD and Christian government in Europe would 
assuredly have authorized officially. But these things 
are not disputed; or only as a question of extent. 
The evil is confessed. But, small or great, it is now 
over. War, it is true, and war of that ferocious char- 
acter which usually takes place with the vindictive 
Indians, apparently is now imminent ; but this will be 
transitory, possibly favorable to peace and settlement, 
by absorbing the ruffianism of the state. And, in the 
meantime, the iniquity^ of the Lynch law is giving 
way, and thawing, as a iiigher civilization is mourning 
above the horizon. After a preliminary night of 
bloodshed and darkness, California .will begin to take 
her place amongst the prosperous states of the Amer- 
ican union. And the early stage of outrage and 
violence will, upon retrospect, rapidly sink into a mere 
accident of surprise, due to tlie embarrassments of 
vast distance, combined with the suddenness and 
special temptations of so stransre a discovery. 

But all these extraordinary accidents allowed for, it 
cannot surely be my intention (the reader will say) to 
raise doubts upon the raain inference from all that we 
have heard, viz., the prospect of a new influx into our 
supplies of gold, setting in with a force and a promise 
of permanence that, five years ago, would have read 
to the exchanges of Eurepe like a page from the 
* Arabian Nights.' 

Tlie first prmciplc of change in our prospects — first 
in importance, and likely to be the first chronologically 
in tempering our delusions, and takiiit^ the shine out of 
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OUT mom £1 Donulo0 — is oae which neTer leeiiM to 

have occurred in the way of ix remote scruple to the 

Uockbeads wbo report the ditTerent local discoveries as 

thej explode in Califbnua» one after another, like the 

raps from a school-boy's cracker. One and all, they 

are anxious only about one solitary element of success, 

Tiz., the (Aundunee of the gold. They seem never to 

have heard that diamonds and emeralds arc not scarce 

as they are for want of known diamond and emerald * 

mines, nor pearls for want of vast unvvorked pearl fish- 

erias. Some of thcso have scarcely been opened for 

want of erea a delusive encouragement ; others, hav* 

ing been worked for ages, are now closed without hope 

of returning to them. Emeralds and sapphires are 

lying al this moment in a place which I could indicate ; 

and no policeman is on duty iu the whole neighborhood 

to hinder me or the reader from pocketing as many as 

we please. We are also at perfect liberty to pocket 

the anchors of her majesty's ship the Victoria (120 . ; 

guns,) and to sell them for old iron. Pocket them by 

all means, and I engage that the magistrate sitting at . * 

the Thames police-office will have too much respect • 

for your powers to think of detaining you. If he does, 

your course is to pocket the police-office and all which ; 

it inherits. The man that pockets an anchor may be a 

dangerous customer, but not a customer to be sneezed ! 

at. What need of laws to intercept acts which are i 

physicaUy unapproachable? Many a mine and quarry 

have been abandoned under ordinances of nature deft/- | 

ing you to work thejn ; many other under changes . 

making it (though possible) useless to work them. • 

Both these little sets of objection have occurred (yes, | 
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have already occurred) in Caiiforiuai and will occur 
more and more. 

I never heard of any ancient prince, wilful as 
he might be, insisting upon hanging his chief baker, 
unless he baked htm an apple-pie furnished from the 
garden of the Hesperides — not but the apples might 
have been ^ good bakers ; • but then the dragon was to 
be taken into consideration: And over many a mine 
m this world there is, in eiiect^ a dm gon of one kind 
or other watching to preserve them from human viola* 
tioii. And suppose the prohibition not to be absolute, 
but that, with proper machinery for pumping out water, 
&c., and with improved arts of working, you oould raise 
the precious metal, still, if every pound weight of gold, 
which, at modem prices, may be valued roundly at 
£50 sterling, cost you in raising it i^O sterling, it is 
presuiiiablo that you would not long pursue that sort of 
game. Both in England and Ireland, we have fallen 
upon silver and gold many scores of times. We have had 
boxes and trinkets and very large vases, wrought out of 
this native metal ; hut invariably we have been obliged 
to say adieu to these tantalizing game preserves. To 
work them was too costly. ' One or two more such 
victories,^ said Pyrrhus the Epirot, ^ and I am a gone 
^coon.' And five discoveries of gold mines in Ireland 
are supposed to be as ruinous as two potato famines. 
In California there have been evidences not to be mis* 
understood that, let the gold be as plentiful as the 
periodical romances state it to be, nevertheless the 
exhaustibility of that gold which could be worked pro- 
jitdbly was indicated not only as certain but as- very 
near. This term, when approached too nearly, has 
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mgtm been thmwii to m ^aHmM m MTexml cu^ hf 

fintiuiate and critical diseoverict of other gold more 
accessible (as r€ceutiy at Mariposa.) But wiicuever I 
road of men digging down to depths of abrty or Mventy 
feet, I know by that one fact that the general reports, 
deacribing gold as a thing to bo picked up for atoopingt 
miifll be fmoduknt fkbles circulated on behalf of men 
and on the instigation of nwn who iiavc houses to ictf 
buildiag-gxound to sell, and ^ water privilegea' to mort* 
gage* No man would patiently be digging to vast 
depths, who knew that others generally won their gold 
m easily as a man digs up potatoes^ unless he also 
knew that aruch enviable prizes were sown as thinly as 
twenty -thousand pouod prizes in our English lotteries 
of the last genemtkm. 

Here, then, is the first thing to pause upuii, viz. that 
however ^ handy ' thk gold may lie in Califorma or in 
Aostndia, howerer * sweetly' it may work off fcnr those 
mentonous vagabonds wiio iirst break ground in the 
irirgtQ fields, one thing is uiuleniable^ that the course 
of further advanoe will not be upwards from good to 
better, but downwards from good, or very good, or^ 
charming, to decent, to rather bad, and lastly to disgust- 
ing. This is a very ugly fact : and the cunning 
anoongst the workers, or rather amongst those who have 
some^ng to sell amongst workers, attempt to break the 

foicc of this fact, by urging that as yet the aids of 

scienoe and machinery have not been applied to the 
ease ; so that any advantage whfeh is now possessed by 
the vagabonds must soon be greater. That is true : 
past denying it is that conoert, and eombinatkin) and 
llio xesources of capital will toll upon the gold*j5eIds» 

u 
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md reduce the labor, which already is reduced by 

comparison with other gold-fields. Certainly, in the 
first stage of all, the progress will, by means of ma- 
chinery, lie from good to better. But that momentary 
period (jf success will not avail to altur or to hide the 
ugly truth, that in all future stages — that is, in every 
stage subsequent to that in which the gold is found upon 
the surface — the inverse course must take place, that 
is, not from good to better, but from good to something 
continually worse. What is it that . ultimately and 
irresistibly determines the value of gold ? Why is it, 
for instance, that in modern times gold has generally 
ranged at about fifteen times the value, weight for 
weight, of silver ? Is it, as ignorant people fancy, 
because there is fifteen times as much silver in the 
market of the world as there is of gold ? Not at all, 
my poor benighted Iriend : it is because any given 
quantity of gold, say a hundred weight, requires fifteen 

timers as much lahor (or, more compreliensively, fifteen 
times as much capital) to bring it to market than an 
equal quantity of silver ; and nothing will permanently 
^alter that ratio hut what alters the quantity of labor 
jnvolved in one or the other ; and nothing can perma* 
nently reduce the value of gold but what reduces the 
cost of bringing it to market. Psow 1 defy any vaga- 
bond whatever, whether old vagabond of California, 
or young vagabond of Australia, or younger vagabond 
of Owhyee, or most young vagabond oi iSouih America, 
to deny that his labor is at the best («• e. is most pro- 
ductive) when it is starting. His first crop of gold is 
taken off the surface, as with us poor old women and 
children are hired at sixpence a-day to pick stones off 
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the land. Next comes the pioughmRn ; it begins to be 

hard vvurk, my friend, that ploughing for gold. And, 
finally, comes the sinkiDg of *shaAs, and going down 
for hours into mephitic regions of carbonic acid gas, 
and after damp^^c. Neither is there any dispensation 
from this necessity of going downwards ftom bad to 
worse, except in the single case of crushing ^uartjs. 
Machinery must prodigiously facilitate that labor ; and 
so long as the quartz holds oat, that advantage will 
apparently last. But this qua. iz must, I suspect, be 
one of the rare prizes in the lottery ; and amongst 
quartz itself, as amongst vagabonds, there wilt be a 
better and a worse. And the signs uf iliese diflbi-cnces 
will soon become familiar, and the best will be taken 
first ; and thus here again the motion forward will be 
from bad to worse. 

But now, as I can afibrd to be liberal, and leave my- 
self ample means, in Yankee phrase, to * whip ' the 
vagabonds after all, let me practise the gracei^ul iigure 
of concession. I will concede, therefore, what most 

vehenientlv I doubt, that for a few years these new 
gold-tields should work so kindly as seriously to dimin- 
ish the cost of producing marketable gold. In that 
case, mark what will follow. Yuu know the modern 
.doctrine of rent) reader ? Of course you do, and it 
would be presumption in me to doubt your knowing it. 
But still, for tile sake of* a foolish caprice that haunts 
me, suffer me to talk to you as if you did not know 
the doctrine of rent. ^ I will state it in as brief a corn- 
pass as perhaps is possible. In a new colony, luivuig 
a slender population, the natuial order in which the 
arable land is taken up must be this : in tlie first stage 
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of the process, none but the best land will be cultured ; 

which land let us class as No. 1. In the second stage, 
when population will have expanded, more wheat, and 
therefore more land, being wanted, the teamd best wiU 
be brougiit into culture ; and this we will call No. 2. 
In the third stage, No. 3 will be used. And so on- 
wards ; nor can there reasonably be any deviation from 
this order, unless through casual error, or else because 
occasionally an infsrior soil may compensate its inthii* 
sic inferiority by the extrinsic advantage of lying nearer 
to a town, or nearer to a good road, or to a navigable 
river, &c. By way of expressing the graduations of 
quality upon this scale, suppose we interpret them by 
corresponding graduations of price : No. 1, for the pro- 
duction of a given quantity (no matter what), requiree 
an outlay of twenty shillings; No. 2, for the same 
quantity^ requires twenty-live shillings; and No. 3, 
which is very perverse land indeed, requires thirty shil- 
lings. Now, because twenty shillings paid the full cost 
of No. 1, then as soon as the twenty-live shillings land 
Is called for by the growing population, since in the 
same market all wheat of equal quality must bear ilw 
same price» which price is here twenty-five shillings, it 
follows that a surplus five shillings arises on No. 1 be- 
yond what the cost of culture required. For the same 
reason, when No. 3 is called for, the . price (regulated 
of necessity by the most costly among the several 
wheats) rises to thirty shillings. This is now the price 
for the whole, and therefore for No. 1. Consequently, 
upon this wheat there is now a surplus of ten shillings 
beyond what the culture required ; and upon No. 2, for 
the same xeasoUi there is a surplus of five ahiUiDgs. 
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What becomes of this surplus? It constitutes mKifT. 
And, amoagst otlier coroUaries, these two follow : first, 
thftt the lowest qsalily knd under cultofe^the bsl io 
the desceading scale, pays no rent : and, secondly, 
that this ioirest quality determineft the price for the 
whole ; and the miccesKwe development of advantagjes 
for the upper qualities, as the series comiaues to ex- 
pand, always expieases itself in saccesme increments 
of rent As here, if No. 4 were taken up at thirfy-five 
shiliiogs, then rent would ioiiuediately commence on 
No. 3, which would pay as rent the difference hetween 
thirty and thirty-five shillings — viz., five shillings. 
No. 2 would now pay ten shillings, and No. 1 (1 am 
happy, on its owner's account, to announce) would pay 
fifteen shillings. 

Weil, this is that famous doctrine of sbnt, which 
drew after it other changes, so as, in fact, to unsettle 
nearly all the old foLindations in poliilcal economy. 
And that science had in a manner to pass through the 
Insolvent Court, and hegin the world again upon a very 
small reniuiiider of its old capital. What I wish to ob- 
serve upon it in this place is, that this doctrine takes 
effect, not merely upon arable land, but also upon all 
mines, quarnes, tishcries, &c. All these several organs 
of wealth involve within themselves a graduation of ad* 
vantages, some yielding more, some less, some still less, 
on the same basis of cost. Now, before California en* 
tered the gold*market, to what quarter did Europe look 
for her chief supply of gold ? Ancient gold, melted 
down — some of it, no doubt, gold that had turaislied 
toilet equipages to Semiramis, and chains of decoration 
to Nimrod or the iUiuraohs, entered largely into the 
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market. But lor new gold, innocent gold, that had 
never degraded itself by ministering to acts of bribery 
and corruption, we looked cluefly to Bossia* i remem- 
ber an excellent paper, some four years back, on tlicsc 
Russian gold mines in the chains of the Ural Mountains. 
It wafl in a French journal of great merit, viz., the 
* Rcviic (les Deux Alondes;' and, to the best of my re- 
membrance, it reported the product of these mines as 
being annually somewhere about four millions sterling. 
But it would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
whole of this product rested on the same basis of cost 
There can be no doubt that the case which I hare 
just imagined as to wheat had its exemplification in 
these gold mines. No doubt there are many numbeis 
in the scale which are not worked at all nor could be 
profitably worked, unless science should discovH r less 
cosdy modes of working them. But, even as things 
now arc, with many parts of the scale as yet unde» 
veloped, it is certain that a considerable range of num- 
bers, in respect of costliness, is already under culture* 
Suppose these (as in the wheat case) to be Nos. 1, 2, 
8. Then, if California or Australia should succeed in 
seriously diminishing the cost of producing gold, the 
first evidence of such a revolution would show itself in 
knocking off No. 3 in the Ural mines. Should the 
change continue, and in the same direction, it would 
next knock ofi* No. 2. And, of the whole Ural ma- 
chinery, only No. 1 would at length survive ; or, in 
other words, only that particular mine, or particular 
chamber of a mine, which worked under the highest 
natural Advantages, producing a given weight of gold 
at a cost lower than any other section of the works 
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pioduciog, Buppose, an ounce of gold at the coet of 

thirteen ounces of silver, when elsewhere the same 
quantity cost fourteen ouncea, fourteen and a half, &o» 
Always, therefore, any bona fide action of California 
upon the cost of gold^ woui^ siiuw itself, first of all, in 
a diminishing supply from Aussia.^ But, then, for a 
considerable time, this increased supply from Califor- 
nia, having Bussia to puU agauibt, would ^ far neu- 
tialize and counteract any sensible impression that 
otherwise it might produce in Christendom. This 
would happen even if the product of Gulifornia had 
really been ten millions sterling for the first three 
years, aud fifteen millions for 1850 — tlmi is, forty-five 
millions in all. According to my own view, as already 
explamed, it is not likely that California could reduce 
the cost of gold, except for the first year or two : after 
which the cost would travel the other way, not by de* 
Clements, but by increments sure, if slow. No greatly 
increased (quantity of gold coul,d continue to ilood the 
gold market, unless the cost were seriously reduced* 
The market of Europe would repel it ; and this dia- 
couragenieat would react upon the motives of tlic pro- 
ductive bodjr in California. But were it otherwise, and 
su^jju^iiig the cost reduced by eigliL per cent., or, in 
round terms, from its present mint price in Loudon to 
seventy shillings an ounce, a stimulus would be thus 
applied to the consumption of gold loi vanuus purposes, 
which, in defiance of the lowered natuml price, would 
quicken and inflame its maiket price. It is clear, from 
what has already happened in the United States aud in 
France, that gold would enter more kurgely into the 
currencies of nations. It is probable, also, that a very 
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large quantity, hi the troubled coniditkm of poKlieftl 

atmosphere ihrougliout Europe for many years to 
mine, will be abscnbed by the hoardeiB of Cbneten* 
dom. Certainly I do not deny, that vnexpeotod d»* 
coveries ot goid-iieids, apparently mexhaustible, have 
been iMde» and almost simultaneoualy made^ in regione 

as remote from each other as some ot thciii are from 
Oiuselves. la several quarters of the American conti- 
nenti both north and aotithf in the Sandwich Mands, in 
Africa, in New Zealand, aiid, mure notoriously (as re- 
gaide impieaeioDs on Eoiope), in Auemdia (vis., in the 
Mend of Van Diemen, but on a still larger soale in the 
* continental regions oi Victoria and Port Philip), gold is 
now presenting itself to the WMurmed and nninsbmcted 
eye upon a scale that confounds the comput ati o n o of 
avarice. ^ There is some trick in ail this,' is the natu- 
ml thought of erery man when first hearing the news. 

He wonders how it was that many people did not read 
such broadcast indications twenty yeaxs ago. That 
Ihooght raises a shade of sospicion upon the very fa€i$ 
in limine. And next, as to tlie construction of the 
isusts, a misgtring comes over him, that possiUy ther^ 
may be too much of a good thing. Mkny people 
remember the anecdote connected with the drst im- 
portation of Brasilian emeralds into Europe. Tins 
happened at an Italian port, viz., Leghorn; and the 
jewelleri in whose trade none but Oriental eo^ralds 
wete as yet known, struck with admiration at the sope* 

riur size of one uilbred to him by a stranger, bought it 
for a very high price, upon which the stranger, exulting 
in his good fortune, displayed a large trunk fuU of Ae 

^mc jewels. But, on this evidence of their abundance 
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in certain regions of Brazil, the jeweller's price sank 
in the ratio of seven shiltmgs to twenty-five guineas. 
At present, however, the public mania travels in an ' 
opposite direction. The fnuliiplieation of gold is to go 
on- at a rate accelerated beyond the dreams of ro- 
mance ; and yet, concurrently with this enormous 
difiusion of the article, its exchangeable value is in 
some incomprehensible way to be steadily maintained. 
This delusion is doubtless but partially diffused. But 
another, equally irreflective, seems to prevail generally, 
viz.^ that, under any circumstances whatever, and trav- 

cllinjT towards whatever result, the discovery must 
prove a glorious one in respect to the interests of the 
human race. And the rumor of other and other simi- 
lar discoveries, in far distant regions, equally sudden, 
and equally promising to be inexhaustible, is hailed as 
if it laid open to us some return of a Satumian age. 
Jam redit et Virgo^ redeunt Saturnia regna. I, on the 
contrary, view this discovery as in any event almost 
nentral with respect to human prosperity, but in some 
possible events as likely to be detrimental. Fighting, 
with Mr. Ck>bden^8 permission, will go on for millions > 
of years yet to come ; and, in pure sympathy with tho 
grander interests of human nature, every person who 
reads what lies written a little below the surface, will 
say (as / say), God lorbid that it should not. In that 
day, when war should be prohibited, or made nearly 
imposmble, man will commence his degeneration. But 
if we change not (as change we never shall) in respect 
toour fighting instincts, we shall change, if the gold 
fiible prospers, a good deal as to the fashion of our 
arms. Like A^antees, not a corporal nor a private 
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sentinel but will have a c;oltlen hilt to his sworil, and a 
goideu j^abbard. iStiil, as people to be plundered by 
maiauders in the nights succeeding to a great battle, 
we shall not rate much higher. A pound of gold more 
or less will make a little difference. ^ I consider it no 
object,' will be said by the plunderer. . And, even if 
buried ia a golden colliu, we shall not be more worth 
looking after by the resurrection-man ; but on a morn- 
ing parade, under a bright sun, we shall be far prettier 
to look at. Such would be the upshot if the gold luble 
were realized. 

Seriously, let us calculate the probable and the pos- 
sible ill the series of changes. What I infer from the 
whole review, taken in combumtion, is, that in one half 
the uiilicipations in respect to the revolutions at hand 
are vague and indeterminate, and, in the other half, 
contradictory. One may gathet from tbe arguments 
and the exultations taken together, that some dim idea 
is entertained of the California supplies uniting with the 
previous supplies (from Russia and Borneo especially), 
and jointly tenuiuulin<^ iu the result of making gold in 
the first plentiful, and then (as an imaginary conse* 
quence) cheap in relation to all other commodities. In 
this one reads the usual gross superstition as to the in- 
^ teraction of supply and demand. The dilemma which 
arises is this : Caliluiiiia does, or does nut, produce her 
gold a at diminished cost. If she does not^ no abun« 
dance or redundance could be more than transitory in 
its effect of cheapness ; since the more she sold on the 
terms of selling cheaper, and producing no cheaper at 
all, which is the supposition, the more she would be 
working for her own ruin. But, on the other hand, if 
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she does produce at a diiiiiiiished cost, which is the only 
ground of cheapness that can last, then she drives 
Russia efiectually out of the market— No. 3, 2, 1, in 
the inverse order illustrated above ; and the effect of 
her extra supplies is simply to fill up a vaamm which 
she herself has creaK il. At least that will be the final 
ctlcct to the extent of live millions sterling per annum. 
But if she and Australia jointly should reMy supply 
more lliati this sum, it does not follow that, because 
produced at a lower cost, this extra supply will com* 
mand an evira market. The demand ^for gold is lim- 
ited by the tixed and traditional uses to which it is 
applied. Mr. Joe Smith, the prophet of the Mormons, 
deliyered it to hb flock, as his own private and pro- 
phetic crotchet, that the true use of gold, its ultimate 
and providential function on this planet, would turn out 
to be the paving of streets and high-roads. But we 
poor noa-Mortaomtes are not so far advanced iu phi* 
losophy as all that ; and, unless we could simultaneously 
pave our roads with good intentions, which (it is well 
known) are all ordered for another place, we have 
leason to ^ear that the trustees of every road, the con- 
tractors and the paviers upon it, would abscond mghtly 
with as much high-road as they laid down in the day. 
There are at this moment three openings, and perhaps 
no more, for an enlarged use of guld, in the event of 
its becoming materially cheaper. Many nations would 
extend the use of gold in their currencies. Secondly, 
die practice nf hoarding — once so common, and in 
Oriental lands, almost universal, but in Europe greatly 
narrowed by the use of p^iper currencies, and by the 
growing security of property - — will for many years re- 
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vivo exteosively under the action of two causes: finU, 
ooder the general political agitation of Europe ; and, 
secondly, undof the special doctrines of eommantsm, 
so avowedly frieiidly to spoliation and public robbery. 
La propriiii-^—e^eMi is vol^ is a ligDal held aloft for all 
Christendom to take care of their pockets. The fine 
old miser, therefore, of ancient days, brooding nighl 
and day over his buried gold, will again levotTe upon 
us, should gold really become cheap. Finally, the 
embellishment of haman persons bj gold trinkets, 
ofnaments, and the more lavish use of gilding in the 
decoratioa of bouses, furniture, &c., would furihcr €ii« 
lai||e the new demand* But all this only in the case 
of a real cheapness. And, even if HuU were realised 
(whereas hitherto there are no signs of it), this uutbr- 
tunats oheck to the extended use of gold would inevi- 

tahlv arise interniittinglv : the diminished cost of 
production, by the suppositioni reduces the price of 
gold — that is, reduces the luAural price. But, in the 
mean tunc, every extra call for gold, on the large scales 
supposed, would iostantly inflame the markU price of 
gold, and virtually cancel much cS the new jidvantage. 
This counteraction would again narrow the use of goid. 
That narrowing would again lower the market price of 
gold. Under that lowering, again, the extra use of 
gold would go ahead. Again the extra cheapness 
would disappear, and consequently the motive to an 
enlarged use. And we should live in the endless alter- 
nations, hot £its and cold fits, of an intermitting lever. 

But, on my view, there will arise that preliminary 
bar to such a state which I have already explained. In 
the earliest stage of these new gold workings, one and 
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all, the result will bo this — a tendency to lower the 
pfoduemg 009t of gold ; and this tendency will, m thQ 
seeotid stage, be edmalated by the aide of eeience : 

and thus, finally, if the tendency could net long enough, 
the price toould be lowered in the gold inarkets of the 
world* But Ibm ui ao impoiiibiltty, because, befoia 
such an effect could be accomplished, the third stage 
of the new digipngp would revene the aiepe, te&ding 
eontintially- to inetea»$ the cost of gold, as the easy 
•eurface-gathering was exhausted. The fourth stage 
would xeeede stili fmrther from the early obeapneaa^ as 

the minino; descended, and had to fight with the ordi- 
nary difiiculties of rainefi; and th^ fifth stage would 
find the reader and myself giving up adl thoughts of 
sporting gold tables and chairs, and contentedly leaving 
such visions to thoae people who (aooordiug to the old 
faying) are ' bom with a gold spoon ia their mouths*' 

III I ■ ■ ■ ■ I ■ ^ 

• ♦ 

ON THE FINAL CATASTROPHE OF THE GOLD-DIGGING 

MANIA. 

So long as Califonim, and California exclusively, 
was concerned in this portentous craze, there were two 
drawbacks upon any eventual ruin to be anticipated 
(come when it would), in so far as it could affect our- 
selves* First, there was this drawback — that the 
bubble was not by two-thirds 6 upon so large a scale as 
it has been since Australia became a party to the 
mania ; consequently, in that proportion the ruin from 
the final explosion of the bubble promised to be less. 
Secondly , the people concerned m tho Californian affair 
were not chiefly from Great Britain. By a large ma- 
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jority, they were people from the United States ; some 

being Yankees, that is to say, Northern Americans, 
from the New England Stales (viz., Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, 6cc.) ; but more being from 
the central states of Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, 
Ohio, 6cc, Generally speaking, however, the Califor- 
nian population represents adequately the activities of 
the earth : it is a cosmical population, drafted from 
every climate and region, that, having within itself the 
stirring impulses of progress and adventurous industry, 
happens also to have the advantage of easy access to 
maritime districts, and the means of nautical emigra* 
tion. The final crash* will, therefore, to us English, 
be far ampler now than it could have been under the 
original restriction to the stage of California ; not merely 
through the far larger development of the evil, but also 
through the more immediate connection of the chief 
suiTereis with ourselves. What shape then will the crash 
assume ? 'Or, liow nm I entitled to talk of any crasli ? 
Or su iluently to characterize this popular rush to the 
gold diggings as a * craze,' a * bubble,^ and a Vmania ? ^ 
The reasons are not far to seek : they are plain and 
obvious. I will state them ; and if any reader can 
reply to them without practising evasions, and without 
forging facts, let him do so. I confess that, if mere 
authority of position and audacity of assertion in the 
public journals ought to have any weight against blank 
force of logic and inexorable facts of experience, I 
myself should have consented to be silenced oAentimes 
when I had not been convinced. But in every one of 
these journals I read such motistrous oversights as to 
the permanent conditions of the question, that I am not 
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summoned to any deferentiitl treatment of the advene 
▼iew8. If, in arguing the merits of a particular 
course through a difficult navigation, my antagonist 
begins by ignoring a visible rock lying right ahead, it 
i^ for Mm to explain* such an oversight ; and, ur^lil lie 
does explain it, my right it is to spend very little cere- 
mony upon the ciicumstantialities of his arguments. 

The pubUc jounicils of this island, whether literary 
or political) have almost monotonously welcomed the 
large discoveries of gold — as if necessarily, primA 
facie, aiul without further discussion, subjects of uni- 
versal congratulation to the human race. And it is 
evident, from the language used in many instances, 
that excess or superiiuity is, in the judgment of tiiese 
journals, not an affection incident in the case ; not an 
element that can ever enter into the logic of the esti* 
mate. Whereas, on the contrary, I assert that no 
product whatsoever of this earth, be it animal, mineral, 
or vegetable, but is lial)le to most pernicious excess: 
excess embarrassing, or by possibility ruinous, to tlie 
prosperity of human industry; excess confounding to 
hiunan foresight. Everything, without exception, is 
liable to this ruinous reaction from excess ; and beyond 
aloKMUt anjrthing else, gold is in that predicament 

There are many things which, though otherwise 
susceptible of such an excess, are able for a long time 
to evade its inconveniences, by virtue of their own 
variable flexibility in applying themselves to human 
purposes* The scale of their application is oAen so 
clastic, narrowing or expanding according to circum- 
stances, that the danger of excess is for them perma* 
nently thrown to a distance. Iron, for examploi is 
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iatercliangeaUe at this day for so many purposes wUb 
wood» that, long after the margia for a large extra uae 
hud bucii exhausted withui the field of its own regular 
applications, it would iiiid auother extra margin by 
trespassing within the field ordinarily occupied by wood, 
or by brick, or by marble. A wooden house was sent 
out to Sl Helena for Napoleon; but at this day, tto 
ready-made houses sent out from New York and Lon* 
don to California are chiefly of iron. So ags^in of 
ships, of light bridges, of gates, of fencesi of bed- 
conies, &c. Wood and iron will probably for gen* 
orations relieve their own superfluities by alternate 
encroachments on each other, according to the alter- 
nate advantages which each material, under shifting 
circumstances, may happen lo obtain in the market. 
Wheat, again, in seasons of extra cheapness, when oals 
have happened to be Luiusually dear, has usurped to a 
considerable extent upon the ordinary oatmeal diet of 
a whole peasantry. It is not common, but it does some- 
times liappen, that wheaten flour is substituted for oat- 
meal; similar substitutions are without end; so that ex- 
cess of production is a point not very easily reached in 
llie case of many articles. A very large majority becfefit, 
in the event of over-production, not merely by their own 
independent capacities of expansion, but also by the cor- 
responding capacities of coniruction in some othei article 
which ordinarily has been employed as a subsiituteJ 

But now, without farther delay, let us come to the 
possible expansions in the use of gold; for, substaj>» 
tially, that is the sole question at issue. Gold is so 
enormously more costly, bulk for bulk, than all other 
articles of luxury and ornament, cxceptmg only jewelfi 
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mode of txpaoikm here notieed, by some other 
article cootractiDg or retiring ia order to make room 
far it» bm toieijr bjr Ike allamate mode, Tix., hjr 

extension of its own separate use, according to the 
ordinary mode of uftuog it. Tho fi&m, tlagraat, and 
mdwkble fact oaeete m upon every rotd tbat eommolt 
human calcuIcUlons wiili the subject, that the whole 
beomf of gokUdiggtog will be suddenly pulled up—ia 
0M mondi wUI be ftoBW into nbmfH extioetkm ^ by 
mere failure — blank failure — of demand. So far ub 
iHtsjoma pioper im caa be enkijgedf an far tbnra is a& 
opening for an extemon of the demand ; but as to any 
suhstitutional use^ that is inconceivable. 
TUs iBortal WQoiid to tbe whole bestial scene of sea- 

sLiality and rubbery (robbery, for such it is, cons(:(|ucnt 

ujKm the l^lplessness of the government) has hiddsA 
ilselft MMffilly eiioug]^ from the poor, UUteimle vagi» 
bonds that compose the plundering army of diggers, 
▲od ii is possible to eicuae aome bUndnese upon such 
a pfospeety even in educated people, under ^ mMead* 
log influence of such a case as this. A river^ suppose 
at a mile distance^ has been swelling for many deya^ 

and at length is overflowing its banks. The flood, con* 
timially increasing, travels hourly in the direction of 
yoor own bouaa. But, befbie it can toueh tet bouae 
in the slightest degree, it must iill up to the very brim 
m deep valley which is interposed betwen that river 
mud the hoaea. 80 long, now, aa this intervening val- 
ley wants one hnk^s breadth of being full, there jb not 
m ve atig e of anjr wamtng givm In jron that an awAal 
calamity is at hand. At noon, suppoae etacae^y m the 

la 
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clock Strikes twelve, the overwhelming deluge is pouv* 
ing in at every window and door within its level 
Sixty seconds before the clock struck, you could have 
•worn that every window*8ill was dry as dust Not 
otberwise (what by accident, and what by uncalculating 
igiiorancc) the whole phenomena of the gold case 
have darkened themselves to the unreflecting obeerverst^ 
There were many valleys to be filled up before the 
overflowing river could reach our own unalartned 
bouse. There were, first of all, the hoarders^ a clase 
most numerous under Oriental despotisms, but, even in 
Christian Europe, not at all au insigoilicant class ; since, 
when the sovereign does not plunder, the lord para- 
mount over vassals often does. The year 1848 armed, 
as against the menaces of commuoism, mauy millioos 
of hoarders — say thirty million^ at ten pounds sterling 
a-man. That would account for the burial of three 
hundred million sterling* Then make a corresponding 
allowance for Asiatic hoarders. But as all Asiatic 
populations (reserving only Japan, China, and Hindoa* 
tan) are miserably slenderi and also, man for roan, are 
. poorer, allow, perhaps, one hundred millions sterling 
for this class. Thirdly, allow for the sovereign hoard- 
ers, viz., the several governments in Europe, whO| 
under some strange misconception of the case, have 
taken occasion to build up a gold currency at the very 
moment when ordinary foresight should have proclaim^* 
ed to every m at ion ihe necessity of converting any gold 
articles in their passession into glass, stone, marble^ 
copper — anything, in short, that wm not under absolute 
judicial sentence of depreciation. All these allowances 
may amouat to five hundred and fifty or six hundred 
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liiaiMms. These millions constitnte the valley that lm4 
lobe filled to the brim before the surplus could enter 
luiDoualy ioto your own house. How far off may b9 
Aat consummation, I do not pretend to say. Certainly 

not very far. The Bussian, the Californian, and the 
Australian, added to some other more trivial contribf»* 
tions from parts of Africa, from the bland of liumeo, 
&c., cannot now yield much under seventy-five miliioos 
sterling per annum. About one hundred and fifty 
millions, therefore, are added biennially; and four such 
biennial contributions would produce the entire sum 
wanted, as the vacuum to be filled up. But already, 
some years ago, this filling up had commenced ; and 
previously to Mol, the stock of gold locked up in orna- 
mental articles was already very large. Upon any 
calculation, near indeed we must stand, fatally near, to 
the epoch at which, pretty suddenly, all further demand- 
for gold must cease. 

Upon you it is — you, the opposers of this view — 
tfiat the onus rests of showing into what shape the 
demand for gold will transmigrate, when once it shall 
have been thoroughly satisfied and gorged in all shapea 
which hitherto it has assumed. How lomantically im« 
possible any new shape must be, will appear from this 
one consideration. At the time when the Californian 
mines were discovered, how was it that the world gut 
on as respected its gold wants ? Tell me, you that 
dispose so lightly of the whole threatening catastrophe, 
was or was not the produce of the Russian UfbI Moun* 
tains, added to other more trivial sources, suflicieat 
(when combined with the vast aceumulaled stock long 
ago in the universal gold markets) fgr the total puiw 
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poees of ttuft teUBiqueous globe i Was or was ii 
Ml? No evaMM* if fOtt filMMe* If k«Mi<^liiarkm 

to the dilemma \\ hich besieges you — thca liow are 
ym simple eiu»i§b to supfKwe ibftt ibe •mm f^laAii 
vhittk fiwud w oraeroii miUioni asnnieh m its mhiimiI 

necessities could absorb, i>lioul<i suddenly become able 

HI iigmi i»r«Qt)r«fiv# milUooft? If, on die olbar immi^ 
it WM mot euffieiMit ~ if you eadeaFor to mfikiii toM 

siuall fraction of the mai*vel b^ aiiftgi^g that, ia fact, 

tk^ Uiftl iffodiiel of gold mo not mmmmd bgr tho 

capacity of the earth to absorb, hut by the limited pow« 
er of Russia to produce — thea 1 doiaaad why k wos 
ittt tho UmI pffioe of gold did Dot 4eadUy inniwmot? 
Had more gold been wanted by the earth, more cuuUl 
wodil/ bavo booa foiroislied by Russia, upoo a vofy 
iMll odvuoe in tbe prico. PioeiBely becaon kin 
advance oi price was not fur thcouang — that is to say^ 
pvioiaely becaiue tbe supply was fully up to tbe do- 
mmtd — we obtain the clearast evidesee that all the 
GalUbjroian and Australian gold bas spent itaeii upon ao 
aaaaeiity of onUnary annual lecumnoe— upon an 

demand that can last — but upon filling up extraordi- 
naiy chasms that canuot repeat tbe<oaslves— ^ aucb, ibc 
imlanost as lepiaciag silvar or paper oumneias wiA. 

i 

gold ; aiid, ihcruforc, tli;it, when that service is luliiiled 
~ wbieh is tbe only service of a large national natum 
that can still lie in any degree uma^ftBd-^ thence* 
forward, of mere necessity, wu descend again into that 
eoaditioo of limited deoMod which for yean had been 
met mifficiently by tbe Busrian supply of five or ain 
miiiions sterluig per annum. 
FoTt now9 if you question thisi and lancgr that tbn 
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Australian supply of gold is, by some unspeakable pR>* 
eesB, to ereala ti demand for itself, tell us hew, ani 
illustrate the shape which this new demand will take. 
Bo not ieoce with the clouds, but come dowa to earth* 
Tou cannot deny that, two years ago, when we had ne 
Australiau gold, the goldsmiths of li s earth did very 
weH without it Say not a word, therefore, of ih& 
Gtttifomian gold ; every ounce of Australian gold, wm0 
there no other addition, should logically be so much • 
more than is wanted. How, then, do you suppose that 
it is eventually to be disposed of? Because, until we 
know this, we cannot pretend to know whether it is a 
laoghing matter or a cr3rtiig matter. As to fanejring 

that Australian trold will continue to force a niurket fof 
itself, you cannot seriously suppose that a man, who 
asffcr thought of baying a gold watch or other trinket 
when such articles were made of Uralian gold, will - 
iuAienty conceive a fancy for such an article, simply 
because the gold is raised in an English colony, and, 
though no cheaper, has, by its redundant production^ 
ceased to impress the imaginbtion. If it were really 
true that gold, because it was du*]j up in extra quanti- 
ties, could therefore command an extra market, why 
not apply the same theory to iron, to coab, or to calico ? 
A cotiitortahle doctrine it would be for the English 
aomnnfacturer, that, in proportion as he increased his 
production, he could extend his market; t. e., conM 
extend his market precisely as he overstocked it. And 
yet, of all things, gold could least benefit by such a 
(breed increase. Calico might be substitnted for linen 
cloth, iron in many applications for wood, coals for 
* turf; bat gold can be substituted for nothing. If a man 
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resolves to substitute a gold watch for a silver one, 
•urely bis motive for doing so is not because gold m 
produced in one latitude or one longitude, having pre- 
viously been produced in another. It is very clear that, 
long before Caltfomia or Australia had been heard of^ 
no roan who wished for a gold watch had any diflSh 
culty in obtaining it, if only he could pay for it; and 
that little part of the ceremony, I presume, he roust 
submit to even now. 

Why, yes — certainly he must pay for it; but here 
dawns upon us the real and sincere fancy of the ad^ 
vantage worked by the new gold diggings — some 
eonfused notion arises that he will pay less. But then, 
•zactly in that proportion falls away the motive ibr 
undergoing the preternatural labor of the diggings. 
Even this, however, will not avail ; for so costly is gcM, 
ander any conceivable advantages for cheapening it, 
that, even at one-half or one-quarter of the price, gold 
trinkets would not come within the reach of any class 
00 much more extended than the class now purcha»ng 
such articles, as to meet within a thousand degrees, the^ 
increased produce of gold. In articles of absolute 
homely use, it is clear that gold never can be substi- 
tuted for less costly metals. Ornamental gold articles, 
on the other hand, are in their total possible range 
(considering that they do not perish froio year to year) 
ludicrously below the scale which could do anything 
for the relief of our Austmtian gold. It is not, there* 
fore, only that the monstrous and hyperbolical excess 
of gold, as measured against any conceivable use or 
application of gold, would terminate in forcing down 
the price of gold to a point at which it would no longer 
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Amaish any encouragement whatever to the gold dig* 
ger; but, even at this abject price (or at any price 
whatever,) f^old would cease to command a market. It 
is natural eaough that the poor simpletons, who are 
at the diggings, or are hurrying thither like kites to 
carrion, should be the dupes of the old fantastic supcr- 
stitioQ which iovests the precious metals with sofoe 
Meotial and iDdefeasible divinity. But the conductora 
of great national journals should have known better; 
and, if they do really entertain the conceit that gold 
ttDst always be gold (that is, must have some mysteri* 
ous value apart and separate from any use which it 
can realize,) in that case they ought to have traced the 
progress of a gold nugget, weighing, suppose, a pound, 
through the markets of the world, under the condaion 
Aat all their markets are plethorically oyerstocked. 

Some such case has been prcsscil, apparently, on 
the attentLoa of men lately, and the answer ^ — the 
desperate answer which I understand to have been 
extorted — was this, it was contended that the mere 
market for female ornaments throughout Hindostan 
irould suffice to provide a vent for the Australian 
surplus through many years to come/ Now, this 
ailegatioa might easily be disposed of in one sentence^ 
Tts, thus: If the Hindoo women are able and willing 
to pay the existing price for gold — viz. from seventy 
to seventy*five shillings per oz. — why did they not 
pay it long before Californian digging arose ? Russia 
would always have furnished them gold at that price. 
How is it, then, that they are in any want of gold 
oraaments? Ilussia would gladly have received ah 
order for an annual excess of two miiUoa ounces. 
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The dilemma is apparently not to be evaded : either 
tbesd Uiodoo wooaoa cajaaat afford the price of gold * 
ornaments ; or, oo the other hud, they ha»e afibuded 
it, aod are already possessed of such ornaments,' 
However, thai I may not be eaid to have evaded any 
poMble argument, let ns review the atatuHiGB of the 
eaae. First of ail, it is Hindoo women of wboiu we 
aie apeaking ; and properly, thereftm, twenty millioMi 

» 

of Mahometans --i-i.^., ten millior^ of females — ^shonM 
be subtracted Mm the population of ipdia. But waive 
tkia, aod call the total population oae hundred miUkma* 

I distrust these random computations aUoL^cthor; but 
let that pass. Tho iamilies, therefore, may count for 
fifty milliona* Now, more than oaaJialf of the humua 
race are under the age of fifteen. It is true thai, m a 
couotiy where many a woman marriea at twehe* tbe 
age (or ornaments must be dated from a mueh earliac 
period. Yet, a^iiop as decay coaunencef at an age 
eorrespondingly even more ptematuift, pomibly^ ifc 
would not be unfair to deduct one-half as the sum 
of those who iall beiow or rise above the age for 
personal ornaments* However, on this and other din* 

' tinct grounds, deduct only ten milliuns ; aiid supposo 
fifteen millions of the remaining forty to be already i& 
possession of such ornaments. There remauv, there* 
for6, twenty-five millions as the supposed available 
market for gold. Now, aoeordiog to what I remember 
of Dr. Bochanan^s very elaborate stalisries applied fo 
the Mysore territory, aod taking this as tlie standard^ I 
should bold one ounce of gold to be a bige allowanoa 
ftwr each individual female ; for, when alloyed into 
jeweiler^a gold^ this wouki be e^ual to four ounfcea^ 
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iweight. On tbftt bftih^ tlie mailiet of India woqU teke 

off twenty -live miliioa ounces of gold. But, if we ore 
to Iwliflifo tli0 oEQfiwI lopoctiy whhm til6 falSt tV<6lfi0 

diggings produced about fifteen 
miiiiou ounces of gold, reckooed locally at nearly 
M i UiUy shiUingv an ocmoe. Next year, nataralty, the 

product will be much larger; and in one year, there- 
fore, oa the most liberal ullowance, all India would be 
adeqwtoly snpplied with gold by Anilralia alooe ; and, 
as gold does not perish, this would not be a recurrent 
deoMuid* Onee satMified, that call would be made AO 
moiei onee fllM^ that ehaem woold not again be 
empty. And what to becooie of Ae Australian gold 
in Ae year euoeeeding ? Aie we to hare tpadee and 
plODghsharee manufaotnred of gold, or how? But 
. away with such trifling t One might draw amusement 
from htmrnn fMly in cases that weie less nrgent; bat^ 

under circumstances as tliey really stand, and huny ing, 
as we actually hnd ourselves, down a precipitous de- 
soeat that allows no time fbr 'looking Ibrward nor 
escape in looking back, which oi us could be childish 
mengh to dwell upon the comic aspects of the calamity ? 
And these two resohs will very soon unfbld themselTos : 
fimt this, viz., that without reference to the depreciatioa 
. of gold not stopping to ask upon what scale <Jkii# 
wonld move, suppose it Httle, or suppose it much — 
alike in any result the possibility of finding new ex- 
tenmn of market ibr gold, under the exhaustion of all 

conceivable extensions applied to its uses in the arts, 
must, by such dying steps, approach its iinal limiti that 
in tiiat way separately a headloiq; depfeckition must 

overtake us vviihout waxniog.® 
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Secondly, another depreciation, from another qumv 
ter, will arise to complicate and to intensify lias prir 
'^mary depreciatioD. The sudden cessation of the denumd^ 
from mere defect of further uses and purposes, will of 
itself establish a sudden lock iu the clockwork of the 
commercial movements But of a nature altogether 
di He rent, and more gigantic in its scale, will be the 
depreciation from inhuman and maniacal excesses* 

I add a few paragraphs as my closing remarkft; 
and, in order to mark their disconnection with each 
other, I number them with figures : they grow oul 
of the subjecti but do- not arise consecutively out of 
each other. 

1. On this day (Thursday, Dec. 16, 1852), being 

the day when I put a close to these remarks, have ju^ 
received the ' Times' newspaper for Monday, Decern* 
ber 13, 1852, and in that paper I observe two things : 
1st (on col. 1 of p. 5), that the ' San Francisco llnai*!' 
reports the exportation of gold as amounting probably 
to five and a half millions of dollars for the month thea 
c uKiiit (November) ; and that this is given as likely 
to be the i*epresentative export, is plain from what pre>- 
cedes ; for, says the * Herald,^ * The production, instead 
of falling otT (as croakers long ago predicted), seems 
to be steadily on the increase.' Here we find a yearly 
export of more than fourteen millions sterling, an- 
nounced joyfully as something that may be depended 
upon. And, in the midst of such insane exultation, of 
course we need not be surprised that *a croaker^ 
means — not tlie man tiiat looks iorward with horror 
to the ruin contingent upon such & prophecy being 
realized — but upon him who doubts it. Secondly, I 
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oVterve (coL 2 of p. 8) that in a brief Dolice of the 

translation published by Mr. HankcVi Jun., from M. 
Leon Faucber's ^ Remarks on the Productioo of the 
Precious Metals,' there is extracted one paragraph^ the 
first which iias ever met my eye, taking ihc same view 
as myself of the dangers ahead, though in a tone far 
below the urgency of the case. * I can hardly agree,* 
says Mr. Hankey, ^ that there is so little ground for 
alarm as to a depreciation in the value of gold, in con* 
sequence of the late discoveries.' He then goes on to 
assign reasons for his own fears. But, as be actually 
allows a considerable weight amongst the grounds of 
his fears to the few hundred thousands of sovereigns 
sent out to Australia, with the view of meeting the 
momentary deficiency in coin, and which (as be rightly 
observes) will soon be returning upon us and aggravate 
ing the domestic glut, anybody taking my view will 
naturally infer the exceeding inadequacy of his feaxs 
to ilie real danger. The sovereign will prove a incio 
drop in the ocean.^ On this same day, I have read 
letters from Australia, announcing further vast discov- 
eries of gold, viz., at a distance of about twenty miles 
fiom Adelaide. The same accounts confirm what I 
cited earlier in this paper as the probable annual 
amount from Australia — previously to this last (lis- 
€overp—BB reaching fifty*one or fifty-two millions 

sterling? per annum^ by showing that in eleven months, 
viz., from October 1851, to September 1652, the ex- 
port shipped from Victoria ahne had been ten millions 
sterling. Between Calilurnia and Australia, supposing 
the present rates of production to continue, within three 

yeara. the earth would be deluged with gold. It is true 

■ 
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thaf a sudden crash will intercept the consummation, 
but in a way that will work ririn to moore nations tbaa 
one. 

2. Why is it tliat we speak with mixed astonishment 
and disgust, horror and laughter strqggling for the mas* 
tery, of the mania which possessed the two leaders of 
civilization (so by all the world they are entitled)', 
England and Prance, London and Paris, about one 
hundred and thirty years back ? The South Sea Bub- 
ble, amongst the English in 1718- 19 — the Mississippi 
BubMe amongst the French in 1720 -—wherefore is it 
that we marvel at tliem ? that wc write books about 
tbem? that we expose them in colors of pity and 
scorn to oot children of this generation ? In siniiple 
truth, we are as gross fools as our ancestors; and 
'indeed, grosser. For, after all, the loss was local and 
partial at that time. Not one ikmily in ten thousand 
suttered nMiterially ; but, as things are now proceeding, 
none will escape, for the ruin will steal upon us in a 
form net at first perceived. It is already stealing upon 
«#• But wJiy, I ask, would any prudent man — any 
leflecting man— -have seen through the bubbles of oor 
ancestors? My answer is this: Such a man would 
have scented the fraud in the very names. The Mis- 
sissipptl — the South Seat Why the lies of Palstaflf 
were not more gross, or more overflowing with self* 
refutatton. The Mississippi was at this time a desert, 
requiring a century at jbast, and a vast impulse of 
colonization, to make it capable of any produce at all. 
The South Sea was a solitsry wilderness, from whieh 
(unless in blubber and spermaceti) not a hundred 
pounds* worth of any valuable commodity could have 
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not mines exhausted ; there neYer had been aiiTthiius 
lo exhaim. And, ia i remember ooUuog m aM 
comedy, or onivenal fiuce, that can match these two 

hoaxes upon Locdion and P^iris, unless it were a sceno 
which 1 remember ia one c»f Took^a afterpiecet^ H% 
iatiodiicea a pditieal pddmamc^ pomased by the Aihia* 
Dian mama of Luoiuig eteroaily aliex souie new tluag* 
His aame^ if I lecottect, is Gregory Gai^le. Aiid« ua 
cue aoene, where mne pecimtary fiaiid is lo be exe* 
cuted, Sir Gregory is persuaded into believing that tho 
Pope haa, by treaty, cooseoted to torn ProMaat* up<m 
being put into possessioQ of Nova Zembla, and selected 
aedioDS of Greenland. Was there anything less mon« 
atrons than this in tho French or the English craaa of 
1718-20? Ur is there is anvthinsr less monstrous iu 
our present reliance on the Hindoo women ior keeping 
op die price of gold ? ' 

3. I need not say, to any man who reflects, that fifty 
such populations as that of Hiado8tan« or even of £u« 
rope, (which means a very different thing), would not 
interrupt the depreciation of gold, or retard it for two 
yoarsy under the assumption of an influx on its present 
scale. H* Cavalier, a great authority in France, on all 
questions of this nature, lias supposed it possible tiuit 
tha depreciation might go down as far as fifty per cent 
on its present price ; though, why it should stop thcrc^ 
ao man can guess. Even, however, at that pricci or« 
in round expressions, costing forty shillings an ounoOi 
it will yet be eight times the price of i>ilvrr; and one 
moment's consideration will suggest to us the iiopcless* 
MIS of any material retardation to this falU by any 
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extended use of gold for decorations in dress, booses, 

dec, through the simple recollection, that all the enor- 
mous advantages of a price eight times lower has not 
availed to secure any further extension to the orna*> 
mental use of silver. Silver is much more beautifiil 
than gold, in combination with the other accompaiii>> 
ments of a table, such as purple, and golden, and 
amber-colored wines, light of candies, glass, i^c. Sil- 
ver is susceptible of higher workmanship; silver is 
worked much more cheaply ; and yet with five shil- 
hngs an ounce to start from, instead of forty, services 
of silver plate are, even yet, in the most luxurious of 
cities, the rarest of domestic ornaments. One cause 
of this may be that silver, as a service for the dinner* 
table, finds a severe rival in the exquisite beauty of 
porcelain; but that rival it will continue to find ; and, 
in such a rivalship, gold would be beaten hollow by 
any one of the competitors, even if it had the advann 
tage of starting on the same oiiginal level as to price. 

4* But, finally, there occurs to you as a last 
source, when dinner-services and Hindoo women aro 
all out of the field, the curreMcies of liie earth. Yes: 
there it is, you think, that the diggings will find their 
asylum of steady support. Unhappily, my reader, 
instead of support, througli tliat channel it is that we 
.shall receive our ruin. Were it not for currencies, 
nobody would be ruined but the dijicrers, and their 
immediate agents. But, as most of these were ruined 
at starting, they would at worst end as they began* 
The misery is, that most nations, misconceiving the 
^ result altogether, have already furnished themselves 

with gold currencies. These, on the mistake being 
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discovered, will hurry back into the market, Then 
the glut will be prodigiously aggravated; but in that 
way only can the evil be in part evaded. If gold 
continued with ourselves to be a compulsory and 
statutable payment, and our funded proprietors were 
still paid in gold, every family would be ruined. For, 
if nominally these proprietors are but about three 
hundred thousand, we must remember that many a 
single proj)rietor, appearing only as one name, virtually 
represents tens of thousands — bankers for instance — 
charitable institutions — insurance offices, &c. So 
wide a desolation could not by any device of man 
reach so vast a body of helpless interests. The first 
step to be taken would be to repeal the statute which 
makes gold a legal tender lor sums above forty shil- 
lings; and, at the same time, to rescind the mint 
regulations. The depreciation will not express itself 
openly, so long as these laws are in force. At this 
moment, in Stafibrdshire and Warwickshire, within the 
last six weeks, -iron and coal have risen cent. j)er cent. 
Part of the cause lies beyond a doubt in the deprecia- 
tion of gold ; and this would declare itself, were gold 
no longer current under legal coercion. 



P. S., vritten on Jmuianj 21 , 1853. — More than a 
calendar ,montii has elapsed since the proof of this 
article was sent to me. Two facts have transpired in 
the interval, viz., the return of the steamur called the 
Australian, confirming the romantic estimates previ* 
ously received : the single colony of Victoria yielding, 
according to the careful interpretation of the London 
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* Standard,' at the present rate, twenty-five millions 
steriiag per aauum. The other noticeable fact is the 
general survey, on New-yearVday, by the 'Times*' 
city reporter, of the prospects for the current year, 
1853. He pronounces that there is 'no cloud' to 
darken our anticipations; or, if any, only through 
political convulsions, contingent, by possibility, on the 
crazy moneyed speculations afloat in Paris. The 
superfluous gold he supposes to be got rid of by various 
investments; though he himself notices the nugatori- 
ness of any jnvestment that simply shifts the gold from 
one holder to another. No possible investment can 
answer any purpose of even mitigating the evils ia 
arrear, unless in so far as it does really and substantially 
absorb the gold, i, e., loithdraw it from circulation by 
locking it up in some article of actual service in tliat 
identical form of gold. To invest, for instance, in the 
funds, is simply to transfer the gold from the buyer of 
the stock to the seller ; and so of all other pretended 

* iim>esimmU^ unless really and truly they withdraw 
the gold from circulation and from commercial ex- 
change. Meantime, the solitary hope is that the gold 
quarries may soon be exhausted. 
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KOTK 1. Page 199. 

t. c, by missionaries in their dictionaries of the P m Iwich 
language : but tormerlj better known to aoilors as that Ofvhyhi€, 
where Captain Cook was massacred. 

Non 2. Page 201. 

I quote from an abstract of the census in the New York Jour- 
nal of Commerce, for D|pember 5« 1651, transmitted bj an 
Amerioan friend before it had been published eyen in the Wash- 
iogton joumals. This estimate does not include a vast extent 
ef waUry domains. 

NoTB 8. Page 206. 

* MquUif. Naturally ooe might suppose that Ljnch law 
would not be liable to much of downright iiJttstloe» unless 

through disproportionate seTsrity in its punishments, consid- 
ering how cross !ui I p ilpable are the offences which fall within 
its jurifatiicLit>ii. I'ut the tact is otherwise. If with us in Europe 
the law, that superintends civii rights, works continual injua- 
tioe by its cruel delajrs, so often announcing a triumph OTer 
eppression to an ear that has long been aslesp in the grave ; en 

16 
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the other hanti, tlic- Lynch code is ahv;iys trembling by the brink 
of blooily wrong through the very oppoifite cause of its rapturous 
precipitance. A remarkable case of this nature is reported m 
the Washington aod New York joomftla of Christmas last. A 
man had been arrested on a charge of robbeij in some obscniv 
plaoe two hundred mttee from San Francisco. Beaaona fur doubt 
had arisen amongst the intelligent, and amongst consciences 
peculiarly tender, but not such reasons as wouhl have much 
wei^^ht amongst an infuriated mob. Two gentlemen, a physician 
and a j^oung lawyer, whose names should be glorified by history, 
made a snblime though firultleas effort, at great personal risk, ta 
rescoe the jiriaoner from the bigots who had pr^ndged him. 
Finally, howeyer, he v>a$ resened ; bnt, as may be snpposedi in 
a place so slenderly peopled, with no result beyond that of gain- 
ing a little additional time — t, e. so long as the hiding-place 
of the prisoner should remain undiscovered. Fortunately this 
time proved sufficient for the discovery of the real offender. He 
was taken at San Francisco, two hundred miles off. Luckily he 
confessed : and that took away all pretence for raising demurs. 
But so satisfied were some of the witnesses against the innocent 
prisoner with their own identification of the criminal — through 
his features, build of person, size, apparent age, and dress -t- 
that they resisted even the circumstantialities of the regular judi- 
cial confession. Some of these incredulous gentlemen mounted 
their horses, and rode off to San Fraicjsco ; where, upon visiting 
the prison, to their extreme astonishment, th^ found a man 
who presented a mere duplicate and fac gimUe of the prisoner 
whom they had left behind. It is true that precipitancy would 
not often be misled into injustice by this specific error : but 
neither is this specific error the only one, by many a hundred, 
that might give a &tal turn to the sentence of a jury deciding 
fjiy momentary and random gleams of probability. 

Note 4. Page 211. 

Very grieyously, I suspect myself here of plagiarism from 

Moliere. in one uf his plays, Mons. Y. says to Mons. X., * You 
understand Greek, I believe ? * To which Mons. X. repliei^ 
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my dc:ir fricudi to Uklk U> luu as if bjr eliauce I did not uuder- 

q^^^^^^^^^M ^^^^^"l ^^^^^^^^^ 

• Tlw wipply hanUMt hy Borneo, iipou irhat data I know not, 

Is often rated at one jiuUion sterling. So that the two grcnt 
annual intluxes of i^ dM <1o not apparently exceed five millions* ' 
•terling. Bat all thiA ^U8t give way, or mast be greatly low- 
«ved in oost, before anj great imprtfltion ooald be produced bj 



* JSTot by two-thirds uptm so large a scale.* — It is in the last 
degree diffioolt to obtain any reports that can be relied on. Jn 
th;e abaenoe of official retnms> there is natorally an inYitatlon 
held oat to the doable spirit of romance, moving its wings in 

an atmosphere of unlimited credulity, and also of furious self- 
intcrc3t having an equal motive (tliough not the same motive) 
to exaggeration. X speak, theretbre, as everybody must speaki 
under oorreotion from better authorities, if any such shall cone 
forward; allhongh it most be still borne in mindt that even 
offioial retams, supposing them fiilly organised, oonld do Httle 
more than apj)ly a conjectnral correction to those irregular trans- 
missions of gold wliich, under various motives (sometimes of 
politic concealment, sometimes of ignorant distrust), arc goiug 
on largely amongst a population so mixed and disorderly a:^ that 
of Australia. Taking, Ikowever, such authorities as could be 
Iband, and collating them together, i had reason to estimate the 
Califomian produce annwdly at about tweuty-seTen millions 
sterling, when California stood alone ; and to estimate the present 
Australian produce at three times that amount, or yery nearly 
one million sterling per week. 



And this in cases where the use or office of tlie article must be 
Mviotly Yicarkws aud sub^tuiioual. But in large classes of 



Hon 6. Page 221. 



KoTs 7. Page 224. 
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Uimg8| as, for instance, children's toys, gifts of affection, part* 
ilig memoriaU, ornaments fbr mantelpieces, or brflcket!^, &c., 
a large range of subititution is possible when the function of the 
article may be totally different. A vatch, for iDStanoe» may be 
presented hy sabsUtntion for a fhn ; or a poroelain Ttae for ft 
hmcii ol piatols i or a crucifix fur a pearl necklace. 

Note 8. Page 233. 

*JViihatti warning.* — The mistake is to imagine that the 

retrogression mast trayel througti stages corresponding to the 
movement in advance; but it is forgotten that, even if so — even 
upon that very assumption — the niuvemeni would not he lei- 
surely i but, on the contrary, fearfully and frantically fast. 
What a storm-flight has been the forward motion of the gold 
development! People forget that. Bat they also forget alto- 
gether the other consideration, which I have suggested under 
the image of an interposing valley needing to be filled up 3 which 
necessity of course retarded for two or three years, and so long, 
therefore, masked and concealed the true velocity of the impendF. 
ing evil. If an enemy is obliged to move underground in order 
to approach one's assulable pointSi daring all this hidden 
advance, it is inevitable to forget the steps that are at once oat 
of i^ht and inaadible. 

Note 9. Page 235. 

Mr. Hankey, meantime, happens to be governor of the bank, 
and that being so, his opinion will have weight. That is all I 
ask. In the tendencies we coindde : the only difference is as to 
the degree . .And for that the Australian exports of gold will 
soon speak loudly enough 
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Thbu is in scienea and proem of coloniza* 

tion, as in every complex act of man, a secret philoso- 
phy — which U first suspected through results^ and first 
expoanded by experience. Here, almoel more then 

anywliere else, nature works m I'cllowship vviih niuti. 
Yet all nature is not alike suited to the purposes of the 
•arly cobniet ; aod all men are not alUce qualified for 
giving effect to the hidden capacities of uulure. Om 
system of nalotal adrantaget k designed to bate a 
long precedency of others ; and one race of men la 
selected and sealed for an eternal preference in this 
fanction of ooloniitng to the very nobteet of their 

brethren. As colonization advances, that ground be* 
comes eligible for culture — tlmt nature becomes fuU 
of piomise —> which in earlier stages of the science 

was 7wf. so; because tlie dreadilil .sulitmle becomes 
continually narrower under the accelerated difiusion of 
men, which shortens the 9pau of distance— under the 
strides of nautical science, which shortens the lime of 
distance — and under the eternal discoreriee of civili* 
sation, which eombat with elementary nature. Again, 
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in the other element of colonizaLion, races of men 
become knowu for what they are; the furnace has 
tried them* all ; the truth has justified itself; and if, as 
at some great memorial review of armies, some solemn 
armilustrumj the colonizing nations, since 1500, were 
now by name called up — France would answer not at 
all ; Portugal and Holland would stand apart with de- 
jected eyes — dimly revealing the legend of PuU 
Ilium ; Spain would be seen sitting in the distance, 
and, like Judsca on the Koman coins, weeping under 
her palm-tree in the vast regions of the Oreliana ; whilst 

the Brilish race would he lieard upon every wind, com- 
ing ou with mighty hurrahs, full of power and tumult, 
as some ^ hail-stone chorus,^* and crying aloud to the 
five hundred millions ut liurmah, China, Japan, and 
the infinite islands, to make ready their paths before 
them. Already a ground-plan, or ichnography, has 
been laid down of the future colonial empire. In three 
centuriesy already some outline has heen sketched, 
rudely adumbrating the futuni settlement dcsiiiied for 
the planet, so mo infant castrametatlon has been marked 
out for the future encampment of nations. 'Enough 
has been already dune to show the course by which the 
tide is to flow ; to prefigure for languages their pro* 
portions, and for nations to trace their distribution. 

In tiiis movement, so far as it regards man, in this 
machinery for sifting and winnowing the merits of 
races, there is a system of marvellous means, which by 
its very simplicity masks and hides from us the wise 
profundity of its purpose. Oftentimes, in wandering 

* Hail Stone Chorus ' — HandtVg Israel in Egypt, 
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amongst the inanimate world, the philosopher is dis< 
po0ed to flay— this plant* this mineial, this fruit, iB 

met with so often, not because it is better ihan others 
9f the same family, perhaps it is worse, hut because its 
resources for spreading and naturalising itself, are, by 
accident, greater than theirs. That same analogy he 
finds repeated in the great drama of colonization. It 
is not, says he pensirely to himself, the success which 
measures the merit It is not that nature, or that 
providence has any final cause at work in disseminata 
inrr these British cliiklren over everv zone and climate 
of the earth. Oh, no ! tar from it ! But it is the 
un&ir advantages of these islanders, which carry them 
thus potenlly ahead. Is it so indeed ? Philosopher, 
you are wrong. Philosopher, you are envious. You 
speak Spanish, philosopher, or even French. Those 
advantages, which you suppose to disturb the equities 
of the case — were they not products of British ener* 
gy? Those twenty-five thousands of ships, whose 
graceful shadows darken the blue waters in every cli- 
mate — did they build themselves ? That myriad of 
acres, laid out in the watery cities of docks— were 
they sown by the rain, as the fungus or the daisy ? 
Britain has advantages at this stage of the race, which 
inuk(!S {he competition no longer equal — hencefor- 
wards it has become gloriously ^ uufair ^ — but at start* 
tog we were all equal. Take this truth from us, phi-* 
losophcr; that in such contests the power constitutes 
the title; the man that has the ability to go ahead, is 
the man entitled to go ahead ; and the nation that can 
win tii& place of leader, is the nation that ought to do 
flo. 
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This colonizing genius of the British people appears 
upoa a grand scale in Australia, Ganaday aad^ as we 
■MKjr nMniod die etoe forgetful worid, ia the Uiiitad 
States of America ; which Stales are our children, 
pmper by our hloodi aad have aaoeoded to au av#r« 
ihttdbfriug altitude from an iofaney tended by omw 
selves. But on the fields of India it is, Uiat our 
•plitiidee far eoloniiatioo bave displayed themeelras 

were strengthened hj 
violent resistance. We found many kiogdoius estai^ 
lUiBd, and to these we luive giren unity; and in pfc^ 
of doin^ so, by the necessities of the general 
weiiarei or the mere iustiocts of aaif^preservation^ we 
have transfofroed them to an empire, rising like m 
exliuluiiun, of our own — a mighty inouuinant of oof 
ewn superior eiviiisatioQ* 

Ceylon, as a virtual depende n cy of India, ranks in 
the same category. There also we have prospered by 
lesMtance ; there also we have succeeded memorably 
where other nations memorably failed. Of Ceylon, 
therefore, now rising annually into importance, let us 
now (on oeoaskMi of this qiiendid book, the work of 

one officially connected with the island, lioand to it also 

ky atiectiouate ties of services 

of immerited persecutiomi snflbred) oBer a brief, but 

rememberable aceomit; of Ceylon, in itself, and of 

Ceykm in its reiatioDS, historial or economic, to oui^ 

selves. 

Mr. Bennett says of it, with more or less of doubt> 
dipee things'— of which any one would be suflBcieiil 
to detain a readeer^s attention ; viz., 1. Tbiit it is the 
Taprobane of the Homans ; 2. That it was, or has heea 
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Aought to be, the Pamdise of Scripture ; 3. That it is 

* the most magnificent of the British insular ]>03ses- 
sions/ or in yet wider language, that it is an ' incoro- 
paraUe colony.^ This last count in the pretensions of 
Ceylon is quite indisputable ; Ceylon is in fact already, 
Ceylon is at this moment, a gorgeous jewel in the im« 
perial crown ; and yet, compared with wliat It may be, 
with what it will be, with what it ought to be, Ceylon is 
but that grain d mustard-seed which hereafter is des- 
tined to become the stately tree,* where the fowls of 
heaven wilt lodge for generattoos. Great are the 
promises of Ceylon ; great already her performances. 
Great are the possessions of Ceylon ; far greater her 
Yteversions. fiieh she is by her developments, richer 
by her endowments. She combines the luxury of the 
tropics with the sterner gifts of our own climate. She 
is hot; she is cold. She is civilized; she is barbarous. 
She has the resources of the rich; and she has the 
energies of the poor* 

. But for Taprobane, but for Paradise, we have n 

word of dissent. Mr. Bennett is well aware tiuU many 
men in many ages have protested against the possibility 
tfiat Ceylon could realize all the conditions involved in 
the ancient Taprobane. Milton, it is true, with oiher 
Excellent scholars, has inHnuattd his belief that prob* 
ftbly Teiprobane is Ceylon ; when our Saviour in the 
wilderness sees the great vision of Roman power, ex* 
pressed, inter alia^ by high officers of the fiepublie 
Ikwking to, or from, the gates of Bome^ and * embos* 



• St. Mark, iv. 31, 32. 
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sies fruia regions far remote/ crowduig the Appiaii ox 
the Emiliaii roadft aome 

* From ih% Asffta Itings, md PftrfMMi unongrtUMie i 

Froiii Iiuii.i uhil the olden Cliersonese, 
And utmost ludiau isle Taprobaae j 
• * « « • 
Doik ftM witli wMie ii]k«n tiirtmia irn^ 

ii is probable, from the mention of this island Tapro- 
bane following so closely after that of the Malabar 
peninsula, that Milton held it to be the island of Cey* 
Ion, and not of Sumatra. In this lie docs but follow 
the stream of geographical critics; and, upon the 
wbole, if any one island exclusively is to be received 
tor the Eoman Taprobuae, doubt there can be none 
that Ceylon has the superior title, But^ as we know 
that, in regions less remote from Some, Mona did not 
always mean the Isle of Man, nor JJliima TJmle uui* 
ibrmly the Isle of Skye or of St Kilda-— so it m 
pretty evident that features belonging to Sumatra, and 
probably to other oriental islands, blended (through 
mutual misconceptions of the parties, questioned and 
questioning) into one semi-fabulous object not entirely 
realized in any locality whatever* The case is pre- 
cisely as if Coemas Indicopleustes, visiting Scotland in 
the sixth ctiitury should have placed the scene of any 
adventure in a town distant six miles from Glasgow and 
eight miles from Edinburgh. These we know to be irre- 
concilable cuudiiiuns, such as cannot meet in any luvvii 
whatever, past or present. But in such a case many 
circumstances might, notwithstanding, combine to throw 
a current of very strong suspiciou upon Uamiiion as 
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fbe town concerned. On the same principle, it is easy 

to see that most of those Romans who spoke of Tapro- 
bane had Ceylon in their eye. But that all had not, 
and of those who really hady that some indicated by 
their facts very diflerent islands, whilst designing to 
indicate Ceylon, is undeniable ; since, amongst other 
im.'iginary chanietcristics of Taproljaiic, thcv ni!ikc it 
extend considerably to the south of the line. Now, with 
respect to Ceylon, this is notoriously false; that island 
lies catircly in the northern trupic, and does not come 
within five (hardly more than six) degrees of the equa* 
tor. Plain it is, therefore, that Taprobane, if construed 
very strictly, i:s an ens rationis made up by fanciful 
composition from yarious sources, and much like our 
own medimval conceit of Prester John's country, or the 
fancies (wiiich have but recently vanished) of the Afri- 
can river Niger, and the golden city Tombuctoo* 
These were lies : and yet also, in a limited sense, they 
were truths. They were expansions, often fabulous and 
impossible, engraAed upon some basis of fact by the 
creflulity of the traveller, or subsequently by miscon- 
ception of the scholar. For instance, as to Tom- 
buctoo, Leo Africanus had authorized men to believe 
in sutnc va^L African city, central to that great conti* 
nent,and a focus to some mighty system of civilization. 
Others, improving on that chimera, asserted, that this 
glorious city represented an inheritance derived from 
ancient Carthage ; here, it was said, survived the arts 
and arms of that injured state ; ^hither across Bilidul- 
gerid, had the children of Phoenicia fled from the 
wrath of Rome; and the mighty phantom of him 
whose upliAed truncheon had pointed its path to tho 
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caniage of Caone, was still the tutelary geoius watcfa^ 
ing oyer a vast poslerity wordiy of himself. Here was 

a wilderness of lies; yet, aft* r all, the lies were but so 
many voluminous Jo^cus, enveloping the mummy ot an 
oritriaal truth. Mungo Park came, and the city of 
Tonibuctuo was shown to be a real existence. Seeing 
was believiog. And yet, if, before the time of Park, 
you had avowed a belief in Tombuctoo, you would 
have iimde yourself an indorser of that iiugc forgery 
which had so long circulated through the forum of 
Europe, and, in fact, a party to the total fraud. 

We have thought it right to direct the reader^s eye 
upon this correction of the common problem as to thia 
or that place — Ceylon for example — answering to 
this or that classical name — because, in fact, the prob* 
lem is more subtle than it appears to be. If you are 

asked whether you b<,lieve in the unicorn, undoubtedly 
you are within the leiler of the truth in replying that 
you do ; for there are several varieties of large animals 

which carry a single burn in the forehead.* But, viriu^ 
^!fj hy such an answer you would countenance a false* 
hood or a doubtful legend, since' you are well aware 
that, in the idea of an unicorn, your questioner included 
the whole traditionary character of the unicorn, as an 
antagonist and emulator of the lion, dec. ; under whicli 
ianciful description, this animal is properly ranked with 
the griffin^ the mermaid, the basilisk, the dragon, and 
sometimes discussed in a supplementary chapter by 

* Unicom: and stratige it is, that, in ancient dilapidated 
monuments of the Ceyloaese, religious eoulptares, &c., the ual» 
corn of Scotland ftequently appears accordiag to its tme heraldio* 
«. MoUms) type. 
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tbe current zoologies, under the idea of heraldic and 
apocryphal natural history. When asked, therefore, 

whether Ceylon is Taprobane, the true answer is, not 
by affirmation simply, nor by negation simply, but by 
both at once; it is, and it is not. Taprobane includea 
much of what belongs to Ceylon, but also more, and 
also less. And this case is a type of many otheit 
standing in the same logical circumstances. 

Put, secondly, as to Ceylon being the local repre* 
sentative of Paradise, we may say, as the courteous 
Frenchman did to Dr. Moore upon the Doctor's iipolo. 
getically remarking of a word which he had used, that 
be feared it was not good French — * Non, Monsieur, 
il n'est pas; mais il me rite bien I'etre.' Certainly, if 
Ceylon was not, ai least it ought to have been, Para^ 
diae ; for at this day there is no place on earth which 
better supports the paradisiacal character (always ex- 
cepting Lapland, as an Upsal professor observes, and 
Wapping, as an old seaman reminds us) than this 
Pandora of islands, which the Hindoos call Lanka, and 
Europe calls Ceylon. We style it the ^Pandora' of 
islands, because, as all the gods of the heathen clubbed 
their powers in creating that ideal woman — clothing 
her with perfections, and each separate deity sub* 
scribing to her dowery some separate gift — not less 
conspicuous, and not less comprehensive, has been 
the bounty of Providence, running through the whole 

diapason of possibilities, to this all-gorgeous island. 
Whatsoever it is that God has given by separate 
allotment and partition to other sections of the planet, 

all this he has given cutnulatively and redundantly to 

Ceylon. Was she therefore happy, was Ceylon bap> 
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pier ihuii other regions, through this hyper-tropical 
Biuiu^eace of her Creator ? No, she was not ; and 
the reason was, because idolatrous darkness bad planted 
curses where Heaven had planted blessings ; because 
the insanity of man had defeated the gmciousness of 
Crod. But another era is dawning for Ceylon; God 
Will now countersign his other blessings, and ripen his 
possibilities into great harvests of realization, by super- 
addinf^ the one blessing of a dovelike religion; light is 
thiciiening apace, the horrid altars oi: Moloch are 
growing dim ; woman will no ipore consent to forego 
her birthright :is the daughter of God ; man will cease 
to be the tiger-cat that^ in the noblest chamber of 
Ceylon, he has ever been; and with the new hopes 
that will now blussoin amidst the ancient beauties of 
this lovely islaod, Ceylon will but too deeply fulfil the 
functions of a paradise. Too subtly she will lay 
fascinations upon man ; and it will need all the anguish 
of disease, and the stings of death, to unloose the ties 
wbichy in coming ages, must bind the hearts of her 
children to this Eden of tlic terraqueous globe. 

Yet if, apart from all bravuras of rhetoric, Mr. Ben- 
nett seriously presses the question regarding Paradise 
OS a question in geography, we are sorry that we must 
vote against Ceylon, for the reason that heretofore we 
have pledged ourselves in print to vote in favor of 
Cashmeer ; which beautiful vale, by the way, is omitted 
in Mr. Bennett's list of the candidates for that distine* 
tion already entered upon the roll. Supposing tlio 
paradise of ^Scripture to have had a local settlement 
upon our earth, and not in some extra-terrene orb 
even ia that case we cannot imagine that anytiiing 
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could now survive, even so much as an angle or a 
eurve, of its original outline. All rivers iiave altered 
liieir channels; many are altering them for ever.*' 
Longitude and latitude might be assigned, at the most, 
if even those are not substantially defeated by the* 
liiltonic * pushing askance,* of the poles with regard U> 
the equinoctiaU But, tinally, we remark, that wbereaa 
human nature has ever been prone to the superstition 
of local consecrations and personal idolatries, by means 
of memorial relics, apparently it is the usage of God to 
hallow such remembrances by removing, abolishing^ 
and confounding all traces of their punctual identities^ 
That raises them to shadowy powers. By that process 
such remembrances pass from the state of base sensual 
signs, ministering only to a sensual servitude, into the 
state of great ideas — mysterious as spirituality is 
mysterious, and permanent as truth is permanent; 
Thus it is, and therefore it is, that Paradise has 
vanished ; Luz is gone f Jacob's ladder is found only 
as an apparition in the clouds; the true cross survives 
no more among the Boman Catholics than the true 
ark is mouldering upon Ararat; no scholar can lay 
his hand upon Gethsemane ; and for the grave of 
Moses the son of Amram, mightiest of law-givers, 
though it is somewhere near Mount Nebo, and in a 
valley of Moab, yet eye lias not been suffered to be- 
hold it, and ^ no man knoweth of his sepulchre unto 
this day.'t 

If, however, as to Paradise in connection with 
Ceylon we are forced to say <iVa,' if as to Taprobaod 



* See Dr. IWbisoa on Mivers. t I>eat. zzziv* 6. 
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in connection with Ceyloa we say .both ' YtB* and 
^JNoy^noi the ieas we. come baok with a reitcfated 
* Yes, yes^ ye$^' upon Ceylon as the crest and eaglets 
plume of the ladies, as the priceless pearl, the rul^ 
without a flaw, and (once again we say it) as tin 

Pandora of oriental islands. 

Yet eods so glorious imply means of correspondmg 
)K>wer; and advantages so comptehensive cannot be 
fiustaiaed unless by a niachinury proportionately elabo- 
late* Part of this machinery lies in the miraculous 
climate of Ceylon. Clunale t She has all climates. 
Liko some rare human favorite of nature, scattered at 
iatervak along the line of a thousand years, who has 
keen gifted so variously as to seem 

' ■ « 

* Not one, but all msnkuid's epitome.* 

Ceylon, in order that she might become capable of 
prodocts without end, has been macle an abstract of 
the whole earth, and fitted up ai^ a pantMrganan for 
•modulating through the whole diatonic scale of cli- 
inates. This is accomplished in part by her mou&taitts, 
Vo island has mountains so high. It was the hideous 
oversight of a famous inhdel in the last century, that, 
in supposing an Eastern prince of necessUp to deny 
frost and ice as things impossible to his experience, lie 
betrayed too palpably his own non-acquaintance with 
the grand economies of nature. To make acquaint* 
ance with cold, and the products of cold, obviously he 
fancied it requisite to travel northwards; to taste of 
polar power, he supposed it indispensable to have 
advanced towards the pole. Narrow was the know- 
ledge in tfadse days, when a master in braek might 
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have leave to err thus grossly* Whereas, at present, 
tew are the people amongst those not openly making 
profession of illiteracy, who do not know that a sultan 
of the tropics — ay, though his throne were screwed 
down by exquisite geometry to the very centre of the 

equator — might as surely become familiar with \\ inter 
by ascending three miles in altitude, as by travelling 
three thousand horizootany* In that way of aaeent, it 
is that Ceylon has her regions of wiuter and her Arctic 
districts. She has her Alps, and she has her alpmo 
tracts for supporting human life and useful vegetatioii* 
Adam^s Peak, which of itself is more than seven 
thousand feet h^h (and by vepute the highest range 
within her shores,) has been found to rank only fifth 
in the mountain scale% The highest is a thousand feet 
higher. The maritime district, which runs round the 
island for a course of nine hundred miles, fanned by 
the sea-breezes, makes, with these varying elevations, 
a vast cycle of secondary combinatioBs foir altering 

the tcinpemturc and for adapting the weather. The 

central region has a separate climate of its own. And 
an inner belt of country, neither central nor maritime, 
which from the sea belt is regarded as inland, hut from 
the centre is regarded as maritime, composes another 
chamber of climates; whilst these again, each in* 
dividually within its class, are modified mto minor 
varieties by local circumstances as to wind, by local 
accidents of position, and by shifting stages oS aki* 
tudc. 

With all this compass of power, howeyer (obtauMd , 

from its hills and iis vuryiug scale of hills), Ceylon 

has not much of waste ground, in the sense of being 

17 
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iffeclaimable-x-for of waste ground, in the sense of 
being unoccupied, she has an infinity. What are the 

dimeniiiQns of Ceylon ? Of all islands io this world 
which we know, in respect of size it most .resembles 
Ireland, being about one-sixth part less. • But, for a par- 
ticular reason, wo choose to conipare it with Scotland, 
which is very little different in dimensions from Ire- 
land, having (by some hundred or two of square miles) 
%. tniiiog advantage in extent. Now, say that Scotland 
wntains a trifle more than thirty thousand square miles, 
the relation of Ceylon to Scotland will become appa- 
lent when we mention that this Indian island contains 
about twenty-four thousand five hundred of simihur 
square miles. Twenty-four and a half to iliirty — or 
forty-nine to sixty — there lies the ratio of Ceylon to 
Bcotland. The ratio in population is not less easily 
remembered : Scotland has now (October 1843) hard 
upon three millions of people : Ceylon, by a late cen- 
sus, has just three half millions. But strange indeed, 
where everything seems strange, is the arrangement of 
this Ceylonese territory and people. Take a peach : 
what you call the flesh of the peach, tliu substance 
which you eat, is massed orbicularly around a central 
trtooe — often as large as a pretty large strawberry. 
Now in Ceylon, the central district, answering to this 
peaoh-stone, constitutes a fierce little Liliputian king- 
dom, quite independent, through many centuries, of 
the lazy belt, the peach-Hesh, whicii swathes and en- 
folds it, and perfectly distinct by the character and 
origin of its population. The peach-stone is called 
Kandy, and the people Kandyans. These are a des- 
perate variety of the tiger-man, agile and fierce as he 
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a make, eren to the moment of crouching for their 
last fatal spring. Qa the other hand, the people o( the 
(Migirdliiig 2oiie are called the Cinghalese, spelled aio* 
cording to iiic iaRcy of us aiitliors and compositors, 
who legislate ibr the spelimg oi the British empire, witk 
an S or a C. As to moral yirtae, in the sense of in* 
tegrity or fixed principle, there is uot much lost upon 
either race : in that point they are ^ much of a much* 
nesB.' They are also both respectable for their attain* 
ments iu cowardice ; but with this difference, that the 
Ginghalese are soft, inert, passive oowards; but yotnr 
Kandyan is a ferocious little bloody coward, full of 
mischief as a moQi£ey, grinning witii desperation, laugh* 
tag like a hyena, or chattering if you vex him, and 
never to be trusted for a moment. The reader now 
understands why we described the Geyioaese man as a 
tiger*eat in his noblest division : for, after all, these 
dangerous gentlemen in the j)each-stone are u more 
promising race than the siiky ami nerveless population, 
surrounding them. You can strike no fire out of tba 
Ginghalese : but the Kaiidyans show fight continually, 
and would even persist in fighting, if there were in this 
world no gunpowder (which exceedingly they dislike), 
and if iheir allowance of arrack were greater. 

Surely this is the very strangest spectacle exhibited 
on earth : a kingdom within a kingdom, an imperum 
in imperioj settled and maintaining itself for centuries 
in defiance of all that Pagan, that Mahommedan, that 
Jew, or that Christian, could do. The reader will re^ 
member tlie case ui llie iintish envoy to (ieneva, wiio 

being ordered in great wiatb to ' quit the territaries of 
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the republic ia twenty-four bours,^ xepliedi ^By ail 
neens : in ten nimutes.^ And here was m little ban* 

tarn kiogdouii not mucli bigger than the irate republic, 
having its separate 8ultan» with fuli-mounted establish* 
ment of pescock^s feathers, white elephants, Moorish 
euuucbs, armies, cymbals, dulcimers, and all kinds of 
music, tormentors, and executioners ; whilst his majesty 
crowed defiance across the ocean to all other kings, 
rajahs, soldans, kesars, ^ flowery ^ emperors, and ' gold* 
eii'feet^ east or west, be the same more or less; and 

really Willi sutne reason. For though it certainly is 
amusing to hear of a kingdom no bigger than Stirling* 
shire with the half of Perthshire, standing erect and 
maintaining perpetual war with all the rest of Scotland, 
a little nucleus of pugnacity, sixty miles by twenty^fourt 
mther more than a match for the lazy lubber niae 
hundred miles long, that dandled it in its arnus; yet as 
die trick was done, we cease to find it ridksulous. 

For the trick was done : and that reminds us to give 
the history of Ceylon in its two sections, wliich will 
not prove much longer than the history of Tom Thunabb 
Precisely three centuries before Waterloo, viz., Anno 
Dotnini 1515, a Portuguese admiral hoisted his sove* 
reign's flag, and formed a durable settlement at Colum* 
bo, which was, and is, consich^red the maritime caj)ital 
of the island. Very nearly haU'way on the interval of 
time between this event and Waterloo, viz*, in I656« 
(anic-[)uiiuliimate year of Cromwell,) the Portuguese 
nation made over, by treaty, this settlement to the 
Dutch ; which, of itself, seems to mark that the sun of 
the former people was now declining to the west. In 
l7tH>i now forQr-seven years ago, it arose out of the 
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French revottitionary war — so disastrous for Holland 
— that the Dutch surrendered it perforce to the British, 
who are not very likely to surrender it in their turn on 
any terms, or at any gentleman's request. Up to this 
time, when Ceylon passed under our flag, it is to be 
obaerred that no progress whatever, not the least, had 
been made in mastering the peach-stone, that old cen- 
tral nuisance of the island. The little monster stiH 
crowed, and flapped hb wings on his dunghill, as had 
been his custom always in the afternoon for certain 
centuries. But nothing on earth is immortal: even 
mighty bantams must have their decline and fiill ; and 
omens begjin to show out that soon there would be a 
dust with tiie new master at Columbo* Seven years 
after our dehU on that stage, the dust began. tho 
way, it is perhaps an impertinence to remark it, but 
there certamly i$ a sympathy between the motiona of 
the Eand3ran potentate and our European enemy Na« 
poieon. Both pitciiud into us in 1803, and we pitched 
into both in 1815. That we call a coincidence* Ho# 
the row began was thus: some incomprehensible in- 
trigues had been proceed mg for» a time between the 
British governor or commandant, or whatever he might 
be, and the Kandyan prime minister. This minister, 
who was a notk^able man with large gray eyes, was 
called Pilami IHlawL We write his naftie after Mr. 
Bennett : but it is quite useless to study the pronuncia* 
tion of it, seemg that he was hanged in 1612 (the year 
of Moscow) — a fact for which we are thankful aa 
often as wc tliink of it. PiL (surely Tilawe cannot be 
pronounced Oarlic i) managed to get the king^s head 
into Chancery, and then fibbed him. Why Major* 
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Gemml M^Dowall (then commaDding our forces) ehouM 

coUuJu vviih Pil. Garlic, is past our understanding. 
Bui so it was. Fil. said that a certain prince^ coiUtr 
erally coonected with the royal house, by name Mootto 
Sasvnie, who had lied to our protection, was, or might 
be thou^t to be, the lawful king. Upon which the 
* British general proclaimed him. What followed is too 
shocking to dwell upon. Scarcely had Mootto, appa- 
feotly a good creature, been inaugurated, when FiL 
proposed his deposition, to which General M'DowaU 
consented, and his own {FiVs) elevation to the throne. 
It is like a dream to say, that this also was agreed to. 
King Pil. the First, and, God be thanked ! the last, was 
raised to tiie — musnud^ we suppose, or whatsoever 
they call it in PiU's jargon. So far there was little but 
farce ; now comes tiie tragedy. A certain Major Davie 
was placed with a very inconsiderahie garrison in the 
capital of theKandyau empire, called by name Kandy. 
This officer, whom Mr. Bennett somewhere calls the 
* pliant,' capitulated upon terms, and had the incon- 
ceivable folly to imagine that a base Kandyan chief 
would think himself bound by these terms. One of 
them was — that he (Major Davie) and his troops 
riiould be allowed to retreat unmolested upon Columbo. 
Accordingly, fully armed and accoutred, the British 
troops beg^n their march. At Watte polowa a proposal 
was made to Major Davie, that Mootto Sawme (our 
protege and instrument) should be delivered up to liie 
Kandyan tiger. Oh ! sorrow for the British name I he 
was (1( livered. Soon after a second proposal came, 
that the Bntish soldiers should deliver up their, arms, 
and should march back to Kandy. It makes an En- 
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gtkhnuui ahmr with indignation lo bear that eym M» 

demand was complied with. Let us pause for one 
UKMneot. Wbeiefore ia it, that in all simitar oo^s, in 
4his Ceyloaese ease, in Major Bailli»^» Mysore ease, in 
the Gabool case, uoiformly the privates are wiser than 
ibeir offioeni ? In a case of delicaey or doubtful polioy, 
certainly the officers would have been the party best 
able to solve the difiiculties ; but in a case of eleruen* 
tary danger, where manners disappear, and great pae> 
sions come upon the stage, strange it is that poor men, 
laboring men, men without education, always judge 
more truly of the crisis than men of high lefinemeat 
But this was seen hy Wordsworth — thus spoke he, 
thirty-six years ago, of Germany, contmsted with the 
Tyrol: — 

' Her haughty schools 
Shfill blush ; ftnd may not we with sorrow i^ny — 
A few stron*]^ instincts, and*a few plain rules, 
Aniuiig tiie lienlsmen of the Alps have wrought 
more ior mankind at this unliappy day, 
Than all the pride of iatelleot and thought' 

The regiment chiefly concerned was the I9th (for 

which regiment the word WattepoJnirn^ the scrne of* 
their martyrdom, became afterwards a memorial war* 
cry). Still, to this hour, it forces .tears of wrath inta 
our eyes when wc read the ^recital of the case. A 
dozen years ago we first read it in a very interesting 
book, published by the late Mr. Blackwood — the Life 
of Alexander Alexander. This Alexander was nut 
personally present at the bloody catastrophe; but he 
was in Ceylon at the time, and knew the one sole 
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fugitive* from that fatal day. The soldiers of the 19th, 
not even in that hour of honor, forgot their diseipltne^ 
or ibeir dtity, or their respectful attachment to thei^ 
officers. When they were ordered to ground their 
arms (oh, base idiot that could issue such an order !^ 
they remonstrated most earnestly, bat most respect- 
fully. Major Davie, agitated and distmoted by the 
soeiie, himself recalled the order. The men resumed 
their arms. Alas I again the fatal order was issued ; 
again it was recalled; but finally, it was issued per- 
emptorily. The men sorrowfully obeyed. We Jiurry 
to the odious conclusion. In parties of twos and of 
threes, our bmve countrymen were called out by the 
horrid Ktmdyan tiger-cats. Disarmed by the frenzy 
of their moonstruck commander, what resistance could 
they make ? One after one the parties called out to 
sufler, were decapitated by the executioner. The 
officers, who bad refused to give up their pistols, 
finding what was going on, blew out their bfains with 
their own hands, now too bitterly feeling how much 
wiser had been the poor privates than themselves. At 
length there was stillness on the field. Night had 
come on. All were gone — 

< And darkness was thebarytr of the dead.* 

The reader niay recollect a most picturesque murder 
near Manchester, about^ thirteen or fourteen years ago, 
perpetrated by two brothers named M Kean, where a 
servant woman, whose throat had been eiSectuaUy cut, 

* Fiifj^ilive, observe. There were borne uthers, and amongst 
them Major Davie, ^ho, Ibr private reasons, were su^ered to 
sorviTe as prisooers. 
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nm up, after an intorral, firom the ground at a moat 
critioal moment critical, that, by that act, and at 
that second of time, she drew ofF the murderer's hand 
from the throat of a second viotind), staggered, in her 
delirium, to the door of a room where sometimes a 
club had been held, doubtless under some idea of 
obtaining aid, and at the door, after walking some 
fifty tl?et, dropped down dead. Not less astonishing 
was the resurrection, as it might be called, of an 
English corporal, cut,* mangled, re-maogled, and left 
without sign of life. Suddenly lie rose up, stiff and 
gory; dying and delirious, as he felt himself, with 
misery from exhaustion and wounds, he swam riTOVs, 
threaded enemies, and moving day and night, came 
suddenly upon an army of Kandyans; here he pie- 
pared himself with pleasure for death 'that now 
seemed inevitable, when, by a fortunate accident, for 
want of a fitter man, he was selected as an ambassador 
to the English officer commanding a Kandyan garrison 
~and thus once more escaped rairacuiousiy. 

Sometimes, when we are thinkmg over the great 
scenes of tragedy through which Europe passed from 
1805 to 1815, suddenly, from the bosom of utter dark* 
ness, a blaze of light arises ; a curtain is drawn up ; a 
saloon is revealed. We see a man sitting there alone, 
in an attitude of alarm and expectation. What does 
he expect i What is it that he fears ? He is listening 
for the chariot-wheels of a fugitive army. At intervals 
he raises his head — and we know him now for the 
Abbe de Pradt — the place, Warsaw — the time, early 
in iJccember, 1812. All at once the rushing of cav- 
alry is heard $ the door js thrown open; a stranger 
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QAters. VVe see, as in Cornelius Agrippa^s mirror, fab 
haggard features; it is a momeDtary king, having the 

sign of a felon's death, written secretly on his brow ; 
it is Murat; he raises his haads with a gesture q£ 
horror as be advances to M. TAbbe. We hear his 
words — ^VAhHy all is lost ! ' 

Even so, when the English soldier, reeling from lus 
anguish and weariness, was admitted into the belea- 
guered fortress, his first words, more homely in ex- 
pression than Murat^s, were *to the same dreadful 
purpose : ' Your honor,' he said, ' all is dished ; ' and 
this being uttered by way of prologue, he then deliv- 
ered himself of the message with which he had beea 
charged, autl that waB a challonsre from the Kandyan 
general to come out and light without aid from his 
artillery. The dismal report was just in time ; dark* 
ness was then coming on. The English officer spiked 
his guns; and, with his garrison, fied by night from a 
fiort in which else he would have perished by starvation 
or by storm, had Kandyan forces been equal to 
an efibrL ^ This corporal was, strictly speaking, the 
only man who escaped^ one or two other survivofs 
imviiig been reserved as captives, for some special 
reasons. Of this captive party was Major Davie, the 
commander, whom Mr. Bennett salutes by the title of 
* gallant,' and regrets that 'the strong arm of death' 
had intercepted his apology. 

He could have made no apology. Plea or palliation 
he had none. To have polluted tiie British honor in 
treacherously yielding up to murder (and absolutely 
for nothing in return) a prince whom we ourselves liad 
seduced into rebellion-^ to have forced his men aod 

t I 
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oiiicers into laying dowo ibeir arms, and suing for 
the mercy of wreiciies the most perfidkmB on eaitb; 

these were acts as to which atonement or explanatkMI 
was hopeless for him^ forgi¥eoess impossiUe for Eng* 
land. So this nian is to be called *tbe gallaat '— it 
he ? We will iliaok Mr. Bennett to tell us wlio was 
tkat officer subsequently seen walking about in Ceylon, 
so matter whether in Western Colombo, or in Eastern 
Trincomale, long euough for reaping his dishonor, 
though, by accident, not for a court-martial ? Behold, 
what a curse rests in this Britirii island upon those 
men, who, when the clock of houor has sounded the 
hour for. their deparhire, cannot turn their dying eyes 
nobly to the knd of their nativity — stretch out th«r 
hands to the . glorious island in farewell homage, and 
say with military pride — as even the poor gladiaton 
(who were but slaves) said to Ca sar, when they pa^ied 
his chair to their death — ^ Mariluri te salulamusl^ 
This man, and Mr. Bennett knows it, because he was 
incrusted with the leprosy of eowardice, and because 
upon him lay the blood of those to whom he should 
have been in hco parentis, made a solitude wherev^ 
he appeared ; men ran from him as from an incarna- 
tion of pestilence; and between him and free inters 
course with his countrymen, from the hour of his 
dishonor in the iield to the hour of his death, there 
flowed a river of separation — there were stretched 
lines of interdict heavier than ever Pope ordained — 
Xiiaw brooded a schism like that of death, u siieuco 
like that of the gmve; making known for ever the 
deoj) dunjiialion of liiu inianiy, wliicli on this earth 
asitles upon the troubled resting-place of him wbo^ 
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through cowardice, has shrunk away from his duty, 
and, on the day of trial, haa brdcea the bond whieli 
liuuiiil him to his country. 

Surely there needed no arrear of sorrow to eon- 
mmifnate this disaster* Tet two aggravations there 
were, which afterwards transpired, irritating the British 
«Mien to madness. One was soon reported, viau, 
that one hundred and twenty sick or wounded men, 
lying in an hospital, had been massacred without an 
motire by the children of hell with whom we were 
contending. The other was not discovcicLl until 1815. 
Then first it became known, that in the whole stores 
of die Kandyan goremment {d ftrtiari then in the 
particular section of the Kandyan forces whicli we 
&ced), there had not been more gunpowder remauiing 
at the hour of Blajor Dayie^s infamous capitulatiott than 
seven hundred and fifty pounds avoirdupois ; other 
munltioiM of war harag been in the same state of 
bankrviptcy. Pi^e rnnrates more of resistance, one 
inspiration of English pluck, would have placed the 
Kindyan army in onr power ~ would have saved the 
honor of the country — would have redeemed our noble 
soldiers — and to Major Davie, would have made the 
Mai difference between lying in a traitor^s p^ve, and 

lyhi'^ in Westminster Abbey. 

Was there no vengeanoe, no retribution for these 
things ? Vengeance there was, but by accident. Retri- 
bution there was, but partial and remote. Infamous it 
was for the English government at Columbo, 9M Mr. 
Bennett insinualeB, that hmring a large fund dispeeabki 
annually for secret servioe, between 1736 and 180S| 
Mch a ropture eoM have happened and ham fbond in 
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unprepared. Equally infMnoui it wm, that summary 

chastisement was not iaflicted upon the perfidious court 
of Kandy. What rf aZ power it bad, when unaided by 
villany amongst themselves, was shown in 1804 ; in 
the course of which year, one brave officeri Lieuten- 
ant Johnstone of the 19tb9 with no mora than one hun* 
dred and fifty nu-a, including oflicers, marched right 
through the countryi in the teeth of all opposition from 
the king, and resolutely took* Kandy in his route* 
However, for the present, witliout a shaduw of a 
reaaoui since all reasons ran in the other direction^ we 
ate our leek in silence ; once again, but now for the 
last time, the bloody little bantam crowed defiance from 
his dunghill, and tore the British fkig with his spurs* 
What caused his ruin at last, was literally the pro* 
fundity of our own British humiliation; had that been 
less, had it not been for the natural reaction of that 
spectacle, equally hateful and incredible, upon a bar- 
barian chief, as ignorant as he was fiendish, he would 
have returned a civil answer to our subsequent remon- 
straiices. In that case, our government would have 
been conciliated ; and the monster^s son, who yet lives 
in Malabar, would now be reigning in his stead. But 
J)iis aliter visum est — earth was weary of this Kandyan 
nuisance; and the infatuation» which precipitated its 
doom, took the following shape. In 1814, certain 
traders, ten in number, not British but Singhalese, and 
therefore British subjects, entitled to British proCectkni« 

* * Thok Kandy in Ids roate.* This plirass is eqaivoeal ; it 

bears two senses — the traveller's sense and the soldier's. But 
we rarely makti such errors in the use of words : the error is 

eriginal la tbs Qovsraiosat doouiodAtft thexuselTSs* 
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were wantonly molested in their peaceable occupations 
by this Kandyan king. Three of these traders one 

day returned lo our frontier, wearing upon necklaces, 
inextricably attached to their throats, their own ears, 
noses, and other parts of their own persons, torn away 
by the pincers of the Kandyan executioners. The 
seven others had sunk under their sufferings. Observe 
that there hfld been no charge or imputation against 
these men, more or less : stet pro rati one voluntas. 
This was too much even for our all-suffering^ English 
admiiiistration. They sent off a kind of cx|)ostulation, 
which amounted to this — * How now, .my good sir ? 
What are you up to ? * Fortunately for his miserable 
subjects (and, as this case showed, by possibility for 
many who were not such), the vain-glorious animal 
returned no answer ; not because he found any dipio* 
matic difficulty to surmount, but in mere self-gloritica- 
tion and in pure disdain of us. What a commentary 
was that upon our unspeakable folly up to that hour! 

We are anxious tliat the reader should go alopg with 
the short remainder of this story, because it bears 
strongly upon the true moral of our Eastern policy, of 
which, hereafter, wo sluill attempt to unfold the casuis- 
try, in a way that will be little agreeable to the calum* 
nialors of Clive and Hastings. We do not intend that 



* Why were they * aU-sufiering ? ' will be the demaiid of the 
reader ; and he will doubt the fact simply because he will not 

apprt'heii'l any sutiijient motive. That motive \vc believe to Imve 
been this : ^vfir, even just or iiecosfinry wnr, is costly ^ now, the 
goveruor and his council knew that their own individual chances 
of promotion were in the toMt ratio of the ecoi^my which th^ 
ooold exhibit* • 
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these men shall have it all their own way in times to 
eoiii6« Oar Eastern miers have erred always, and 

erred deeply, by doing too little rather ilmii too much. 
They have been too long-suffering ; and have tolerated 
many nuisaticefl, and many miscreants, when their daty 
was — when their power was — to have destroyed them 
fbr ever. And the capital faaU of the £ast India Com« 
pany — that greatest benefactor for the East that ever 
yet has arisen — has been in not publishing to the world 
the grcninds and details of their policy. Let this one 

chapter in that policy, tliis Kandyan chapter, proclaim 
how great must have been the evils from which otnr 
'mirptttions^ (as they are called) have liberated the 
earth. For let no man dwell on the rarity or on the 
Uoiited sphere^ of such atrocities, even in Eastern des* 
potisms. If the act be rare, is not the anxiety eternal f 
If the personal suliering be transitory, is not the out- 
Age upon human sensibilities, upon tflb majesty of 
human nature, upon the possibilities of light, order, 
commerce, civilization, of a duration and a compass to 
make the total difference hetween man viler than the 

brutes, and man a little lower than the angels ? 

It happened that the first noble, or ' Adikar,' of the 
Kftodyan king, being charged with treason at this time, 
had fled to our protection. That was enough. \eth 
geance on Aim, in his proper person, had become 
impossible ; and the fblldwing was the vicarious ven* 
geance adopted by God's vicegerent upon earth, whose 
pastime it had long been to study the ingenuities of 
malice, and the possible refinements in the arts of tor- 
menting. Here follows the published report on this 
one case : ^ The ferocious miscreant determined to 
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be fully revenged, and immediately sentenced the 
Adikar's wife and children, together with his brother 
and the brother^s wife« to death after the foUowiag 
fashion. The ch ild re a were ordered to be decapitated 
before their mother's face, and their heada to he 
pounded in a rice-mortar by their mother^s bands; 
which, to save herself from a diabolical torture and 
exposure,' (concealments are here properly practised 
in the report, for the sake of mere buman decency), 
^ she submitted to attempt The eldest bo^ shrunk 
(shrank) from the dread ordeal, and clang to his 
agbnized parent for safety; but bis younger brother 
stepped forward, and encouraged him to submit to his 
fale, placing himself before the executioner by way of 
setting an example. The last of the children to be 
beheaded was an infant at the breast, from which it 
was forcibly torn away, and its mother's milk was 

dripping froiar its innocent niuuth as it was put into the 
hands of the grim executioner.' Finally, the Adikar's 
brother was executed, having no connection (so much 
as alleged) with his brotlier'a flight : and then the two 
8isters-in*law, havuig stones attached to their feet, 
were thrown into a tenk. These be thy gods, O 
Egypt I such are the processes of Kandyan law, such 
is its horrid religion, and such the morality which* it 
generates I And let it not be said, these were the 
excesses of a tyrant* Man does not brutalize, by pos* 
sibility, in pure insulation* He gives, and he receives* 
It is by sympathy, by the contagion of example, by 
reverberation of feelings, that every maj^^s heart is 
moulded. A prince, to have been such as this mon« 
Bter, must have bocii bred uniongbl u. cruel people ; a 
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cruel people, as by other experience we know them to 
be, naturally produce an inhuman prince ; and such a 
prince reproduces his own corrupters. 

VcDgeance, however, was now at hand : a better 
and more martial governor, Sir Robert Brownrigg, was 
in the field since 1812. On finding that no answer 
was forthcoming, he marched with all his forces. But 
again these were inadequate to the service ; and oMe 
ai^ain, as in 1803, wc were on the Lrink of being 
sacrificed to. the very lunacies of retrenchment. By a 
mere god-send, more troops happened to arrive from 
the Indian eoiuiiient. Wc marched in triumphal ease 
lo the capital city of Kandy. The wicked prince fled : 
Major Kelly pursued him — to pursue was to undertake 
— to overtake was to conquer. Thirty-seven ladies of 
his tenanaf and his mother, were captured elsewhere : 
and finally the whole kingdom capitulated by a solemn 
act, in which we secured to it what we had no true 
liberty to secure, viz., the inviolabUitjf of their horrid 
idolatries. Render unto CsBsar the things which are 
Csesar^s — but this was not Caesar's. Whether in some 
other concessions, whether in volunteering certain civil 
privileges of which the conquered had never dreamed, 
and which, for many a long year, they will not under- 
stand, our policy were right or wrong — may admit of 
much debate. Ofteniiines, but not always, it is wise 
and long-sighted policy to presume in nations higher 
qualities than they have, and developments beyond 
what really exist. But as to religion, there can be no 
doubt, and no debate at all. To exterminate their 
filthy and bloody abominations of creed and of ritoal 
practice, is the first step to any serious improvement 

18 
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of the.Kandyan people : it is the conditio sine qua non 
wt ftU vegenenilioii for tUs dmnomlwad xmom* Ami 
wfmt we ou^t to hare promised, all that in mere cMI 
equity wc had the right to promise, was — that W9 
wmM UknUe sneh follies, would aoake no imr vfm 
sach superstitions as should not be openly immoralt 
Ooe word more than this covenaot was equaiiy beyond 
tt» poipem of one party to that covenaiiti and iho 

highest interests of all parties. 

Fhilosophieally speaking, this great revolution may 
mat clooe perhapa for centaries : hiitoricmlly, it doaed 
about the opening of the Hundred Days in the annm 
mbrMik of Wa«erioo« On the lath of Fofatuarf , 
1915, Kandy, the towat, was oocupiod by the Briliili 
troops, never again to be resigned. In March, fol- 
lowed the aoioniii treaty by whieh all perlMt aMum e d 
d^ir eoRStitutioiial atatiofia. In April, oconrfod the 
ceremonial part oi the revolution, ita public notification 
and celebratkm, by meani of a gxend ptooeMioMl ' 

entry uUu the capital, stretching for upwards of a mile ; 
and in Jaauary, 1816, the latr king, now formally 
dopo aod, * a alout, good«looking Mala'bar, with a peeii* 
Harly keen and roving eye, and a restlessness oi 
maooer, marking unbridied pmaioDa/ was oonveyed 
!a the govemor'a carriage to the jetty at Triooomalee, 
from which port H. M. S. Mexico conveyed him to the 
Indian oontinent : he was there confined in the fottrwa 
of Yelore, famous for the bloody mutiny amoiigat the 
Company's sepoy troops, so bloodily suppressed. In 
YeUorSt diia cruel prince, whose name was fliee 
Wiekremi Rajah Singha, died some years after; and 
one son whom he left iieiuod lum, born during liia 
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fctfaer's captivity, may still be living. But his ambitidia 
iMtincts, if any such are working within him, are 
likely lo be seriously batUed in the very outset by the 
pMcautioiis of our diplomacy ; for one article of the 

treaty proscribes the dcsccndartts of this prince as 
enemies of Ceylon, if found witiiin its piecincts. In 
thk exeiusion, pointed against a single family, we ai6 
reminded of the Stuart dynasty in England, and* the 
Bonaparte dynasty in France. We cannoty however, 
agree with Mr. Bennett^s view of this parallelism — 
either in so far as it points our pity towards Napoleon, 
or in 80 far as it points the regrets of disappointed 
vengeance to the similar tTan^6rtation of Sree. 

Pity is misplaced upon Napoleon, and anger is 
wasted upon Sree. He ought to have been hanged, 
says Mr. Bennett ; and so said many of Napoleon. 
But it was not our mission to punish either. The Mala- 
bar prince had broken no faith with lis; be acted 

under the cursed usages of a cruel people and a 
bloody religion. These influences had trained a bad 
* Imurt to ccHrresponding atrocities. Courtesy we did 
right to pay him, for our own sakes as a high and 
noUe nation. What we could not punish judicially, it 
did not )>ecome us to revile. And finally, we much 
doubt whether hanging upon a tree^ either in Napoleou^s 
ease or Sree*s, would not practically have been found 
by both a happy liberation from that bitter cup of 
mortification which both drank oS in their latter 
years. 

At length, then, the entire island of Ceylon, about a 
hundred days before Waterloo, had become ours for 
efar. Heieafier Ceylon must insepamUy attend the 
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fortunes of India. Whosoever in the East commands 

the sea, must comrrmud the southern empires of Asia ; 
and he who commands those empires, must for ever 
command the Oriental islands. One thing only re- 
mains to be expiuined ; and the explanation, we fear, 
' will be harder to understand than the problem : it is — 
how the Portuguese and Dutch failed, through nearly 
three centuries, to master this little obstinate nucleus 
of the peach. It seems like a fairy tale to hear the 
answer: Sinbad has nothing wilder. *They were,* 
says Mr. Bennett, ' repeatedly masters of the capital.' 
What was it, then, that stopped them from going on ? 
*At one period, the funncr [i. e, the Portuguese) liad 
conquered ail but the impregoabie position called 
Kandi Udda.^ And what was it then that lived at 
Kandi Udda? The dragon of Wantley? or the dun 
cdw of Warwick? or the classical Hydra? No; it 
was thus : — Kandi was * in the centre of the moun* 
tainous region, surrounded by impervious jungles, wiili 
secret approaches for only one man at a time.* Such^ 
tricks might have answered in the time of Ali Baba 
and the forty thieves; but we suspect that, even then, 
an ^open sesame^ would have been found for this 
pestilent defile. Smoking a cigar through it, and 
dropping the sparks, might have done the business in 
the dry season. But, in very truth, we imagine that 
political arrangements were answerable for this long 
failure in checkmating the king, and not at ail the 
cunning passage which carried only one inside passen- 
gcr. The Portuguese permitted the Kaiulyan natives 
to enter their army ; and that one fact gives us a short 
solution of the case. For, as Mr. Bennett observes, 
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the principal fei^tures of these Kandyans arc merely 
' huoma imitatioiis of their own indigenous leopards— 
treachery and ferocity,' as the circumstances may 
allow them to pio&L by one or the other. Sugar candy, 
'howevefy appears to have giyen very little trouble to 
us ; and, at all events, it is ours now, together wiA 
ail that is within its gates. It is proper, however^ to 
add, that since the conquest of this country in 1815, 
there have been three rebellions, viz.: in. 1817-18, 
in 1834, and finally in 1842. This last comes pretty 
well home to our own times and concerns ; so that we 
naturally become curious as to the causes of such 
troubles. The two last are said to have been incon* 
siderable in their extent. But the earlier of the three, 
wluch broke out so soon after the conquest as 1817| 
must, we conceive, have owed something to intrigues 
promoted on behalf of the exiled king, ills direct 
lineal descendants are excluded, as we have said, from 
the island for ever; but his relatives, by whom we 
presume to be meant his cognati or kinspeople in the 
feraftle line, not bis agnatic are allowed to live in 
Kandy, suffering only the slight restriction of confine- 
ment to one street out of ilvey which compose this 
ancient metropolis. Meantime^ it is most instructive 
to hear the secret account of those causes which set in 
motion this unprincipled rebellion. For it will thus be 
seen how hopeleds it is, under the present idolatrous 

supcrstiliua of Ceylon, to think of any attachment in 
the people^ by means of good government, just laws, 
agriculture promoted, or commerce created. More 
stress will be laid, by the Ceylonese, on our worsliip- 
ping a carious tooth two inches long, ascribed to the 
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god Buddha (but by some to an ourang-oatang), tlnm 

to every mode of ecj^uity, good faith, or kindness. It 
aeemd that the Kandyaos and we reciprocally mis* 
understood the ranks, orders, precedences, titular dis- 
tinctions, and external honors attached to them in our 
several nations. But none are so deaf as those that 
have no mind to hear. And we suspect that our 
honest fellows of the 19ih regiment, whose comrades 
had been murdered in their beds by the cursed 
Kandyan 'nobles,* neither did nor would understand 
the claim of such assassins to military salutes, to the 
presenting of arms, or to the turning out of the guard. 
Here, it is said, began the ill-blood, and also on the 
claim of the Buddhist priests to similar honors. To 
say the simple truth, these soldiers ought not to have 
been expected to show respect towards the murderers 
of their brethren* The priests, with their shaven crowns 
and yellow robes, were objects of mere mockery to the 
British soldier. * Not to have been kicked,' it should 
have been said, ^ is gain ; not to have been cudgelled, 
is for you a ground of endless gratitude. Look not for 
salutes; dream not of honors/ For our own part — 
again we say it— >>let the government look ahead for 
endless insurrections. We tax not the rulers of Ceylon 
with having caused the insurrections. We hold them 
blameless on that head ; for a people so fik^kle and so 
unprincipled will never want such matter for rebellion 
as would be suspected, least of all, by a wise and 
benevolent man« But we do tax the local government 
with liaving ministered to the possibility of rebellion. 
We British have not sowed the ends and objects of 
eonspiracies ; but undoubtedly, by our lax aHmhiis- 
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tration, we have sowed the means of conspiracies. 
We must aot tnuas&r to a Fmgan Utod our own nitd 
eode of penal laws : the subtle savage will first becomo 
capable of these, wlien iie become capable of Chriak 
tMBilj. And to ttuB we must now bend oar attentioo. 

Government must mako no more ofTcrings of musigal 
clocks to the Pagan temples ; for such propitiations are 
undefstood by the people to mean— that we admit 

tlieir god to be naturally struuger than ours. Any 

mode or meaaore of eioellaoce but that of powers they 
imderBtood not, as applying to a deity. Neidier must 

our goverament any longer wmk at such monstrous 
piaoticee as tba^ of children qectiog their dying 
pareMi, in their last struggles, from the shelter of 
tbeir owns roots, on the plea that death would pollute 
their dwellings. Suoh conpliances with Paganism, 
make Pagans of ourselves. Nor, agam, ought the 
fiotessod warship of devils to be tolerated, more than 
the Fetish worship, or the Afirican witehcmft, was 
tolerated in the West hidics. Having, at last, oblnincd 
eeoure poesetsion of the entire island, with no rever* 
sionary fear over our beads (as, up to Waterloo^ we 
always had), tliat piistiiUy at a general peace we might 
find it diplomatically prudent to let it return under 
Dutch possesmon, we have no excuse for any longer 
neglecting the jewel in our power. We gave up to 
Hollaad, through unwise generosity^ already one splen- 
did island, viz., Java. Let oi^ such folly suffice for 
oiaia oentury. 

Far this same raaeon— namely, the absolute and 

undivided possession which we now hold of the island 

"--it is at length time that our home government should 
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more distinctly invite colonists, and make knowa the 
uniivalled capabilities^of this region. So Taat axe our 
colonial territories, that for every class in our hurr^ 
framework of society we have separate and character- 
istic attractions* In some it is chiefly labor that is 
wanted, capital being in excess. In others these pro- 
portions are reversed. In some it is great capitalists 
that are wanted for the present ; in others almost exelo- 
sively small ones. Now, in Ceylon, either class will 
be welcome. It ought also to be published ererj* 
where, that immediately after the conquest of Kandy, 
the government entered upon the lioman career of 
civilizationy and upon that also which may be consid* 
cred peculiarly British. Military roads were so car- 
ried as to pierce and traverse all the guilty fastnesses 
of disease^ and of rebellion by means of disease. 

Bridges, rinnly built of satin wood, were p1;intcd over 

every important stream. The Kirime canal was com- 
pleted in the most eligible situation. The English 
institution of mail-coaches was perfected in all parts of 
the island. At this moment there are three separate 
modes of ituierating through the island — viz., by mait- 
coach, by buggy, or by palanquin ; to say notiiing of 
the opportunities offered at intervals, along the rnari* 
time provinces, for coasting by ships or boats. To the 
botanist, the mineralogist, the naturalist, the sportsman, 
Ceylon offers almost a virgin Eldorado. To a man 
wishing to combine the lucrative pursuits of the colo- 
nist with the elegances of life and with the comforts 
of compatriot society, not* (as in Australia* or in Amer* 
ican back settlements) to weather the hardships of 
iiobinsoQ Urusoei the invitations from the inlimie re- 
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lotticeft of CeyloQ aie past aU count or estmiaie. ^ For 
my own iMUt,' myn Mr. BMUMtt, who U m party 
absolutely disinterested, ^ having visited all but the 
iKurtbem regioos oC the globo» 1 have seea 4>QUuBg to 
equal tbw iDeomparmble eountfj.' Hero a maii iii«y 
purchase laiid, with secure title and of a good teaurOt 
jil fife ahiUioga the acre; this, at leaat, is the upael 
priee, though in some priyileged mtuatioiui it ta known 
to have reached seventeen biuliings. A house may4»a 
funmbed in the Moiotto ttyle^ and with luxunoua con- 
trmmea for moderating the heat in the hotter levels 
of the island, at fifty pounds sterling. The native fur- 
nkute is both cheap and exosUent in quality; eteiy * 

way superior, intrinsically, to that which, at five times 
t]m oostf is imported from abroad. Labor is preUy 
unilbiraily at the rate. of sixpence English for twelve 
hours. Provisions of every sort and variety are poured 
om in Ceylon from an American C4iruucopia of some ^ 
Batomien age* Wheat, potatoes, and many esculent 
plaat¥| or fruits, were iiitroduced by the Biitish in the 
gieat year (and for this island^ in the most literal sensst 
the era of a new earth and new heavens) — the year 
of Waterloo. Frorn that .year dates, for the Ceyko- 
eaet the.day of equal laws for rich and pooft the day 
of development out of infant and yet unimproved ad- 
vantages; (inaily — if wo are wise, and they are do- 
eile— the day of a heavenly religion displacing the 
avoiccd worship of devils, and giving to the pcuplc a 
new nature, a now heart, and hopes aa yet not dawa> 
iDg upon their dreaoM. How often has it been said 
by the vile duhicstic calumniators of British policy, by 

omr own anti-natioiial deceivers, that if to-monow we 
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should leave India, no memorial would attest that ever 
we had been there. Infamous falsehood 1 damoabte 
•lander I Speak, Ceylon, to thai. True it is, that the 
best of our gifts — peace, freedom, security, and a 
new standard of public morality, — these blessings aie 
like sleep, like health, like innoeence, like the eternal 
revolutioDs of day and night, which sink inaudibly 
into human hearts, leaving behind (as sweet vernal 
mlns) no flaunting records of ostentation and parade ; 
we are not the nation of triumphal arches and memo- 
rial obelisks ; but the sleep, the health, the innocence, 
the grateful vicissitudes of seasons, reproduce them- 
selves in fruits and products^ enduring for generatioaSy 
and overlooked by the slanderer only because they aia 
too diii'usive to be noticed as extraordinary, and bene- 
fitting by no light of contrast, simply because our own 
beneficence has swept away the ancient wretchedness 
that could have furnished that cuatrust. Ceylon, of 
itself, can reply victoriously to such falsehoods. Not 
yet fifty years have we held this island ; not yet thirty 
have we had the entire possession of the island ; and 
(what is more important to a point of this nature) not 
yet tfiirty have we had that secure possession which re- 
sults from the consciousness that our government is 
not meditating to resign it Previously to Waterloo, 
our tenure of Ceylon was a provisional tenure. With 
the era of our Kandyan conquest coincides the era of 
our absolute appropriation, signed and countersigned 
for ever. The arrangements of that day at Paris, and 
by a few subsequent Congresses of revision, are Uko 
Ibe atmngements of Westphalia in 1648— valid until 
ChriBtendom shall be again convulsed to her founda- 
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'lions. From that date is, therefore, justly to be iiiau- 
gumted our English career of improvement. Of tiie 
roads laid open through the island, we have spdcen. 
The attempts at iinprovement of the agriculture and 
horticnlture furnish matter already for a romanee, if 
toM of any other than this wonderful labyrinth of 
climates. The openings for commercial improvement 
are not less splendid* It is a fact infamous to die 
Ceylonese, that an island, which might easily support 
twenty millions of people, has been liable to famine, 
not tmfrecpiently, with a population of fifteen bundled 
tbonsand. This has already ceased to be a possibility : 
is that a blessing of British rule? Not only many 
aew TOrieties of rice have been introduced, and aie 
now being introduced, adapted to opposite extremes of 
weather and soil — some to the low grounds warm and 
abundantly irrigated, some to the dry grounds demand* 
in^ far less of moisture — but also other und various 
substitutes have been presented td Ceylon. MamoC| 
naiase, the potato, the turnip, have all been cultivated. 
Mr.' Bennett himself would, in ancient Greece, have 
bad many statues raised to his honor for his exem- 
plary bounties of innovation. The food of the people 
is now secure. And, as regards their clutiiing or their 
exports, there is absolutely no end to the new proi^ 
peets opened before them by the English. Is eoitm 
a British gift? Is sugar ? Is collee ? We are not the 
mea lazily and avariciously to anchor our hopes on 
a pearl fishery ; we rouse the natives to cultivate 
their salt fish and shark fisheries. Tea will soon be 
etthivated more hopefully than in Assam. Sugary 
cuiTee, cinnamon, pepper, are ail cultivaled already. 
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Silk worms and mulberry*tree« were tried with sue* 
eosfliy and opium wUh uirtual suoGess (though ia ihttt 
iMtiiion defiMtod by an aeoideDt), under the etupieee of 

Mr. Bennett. Jkmj) (miiJ surely it is wanted !) will be 
intfoduced abundanliy : iiidigo i» not only grown in plen* 
ty, but it appeaie that a beautiful yajriety of indigo, a 
Viuici-culorcd indigo, exists as a weed in Ceyloiu Fi- 
nally, in the running over hastily the mmma gemar^ of 
prodeett by which Ceylon will aoon make her nana 
known to the ends of tlie earthy we may add that salt 
pia?ieiona in every kind, of which hitherto Ceylon did 
not furnish an ounce, will now be supplied redundantly ; 
the great mart for this will be in the vast boaom of the 
Indian ooean; and at the ianie time we shall eee ths 

scandal MTiped away— that Ceylon, th a J quarters 
ef the British navy in the East, could not supply a 
eoek*boat in distress with a week^s salt provisions, frood 
her own myriads oi cattle, zebus, buffaloes, or cows. 

Ceylon has this one disadvantage for purposes of 
theatrical eflbet ; she is like a star rising heliacally, and 
hidden in the blaze of the sun : any island, iiowever 
magnificent, becomes lost in the blajm of India. Bvt 
thai does not affect the realities of the case. She has 
that within which passes show. Her one caiamity is in 
the lasiness of her native population ; though in this 
respect the Kandyans arc a more hopeful race than the 
Cinghakse. But the evil for both is, that they want 
die moium to exertion. These will be created by a 
new and higher civilization. Foreign laborers will also 
he cidled for; a mixed race will succeed in the follow* 
ing generations ; and a mixed breed in man is always 
an improved breed. WiUicss every where the people 
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erf color coQtrasled with the blacks. Then will come 

between meii ittdefinftely enlled, end a 

glorious tropical nature indciuiitely developed. Ceylon 
will be bom again ; in mt bands the will fint answer 
te file great Bammons ef nature ; and will beoome, in 

fact, wliat, by Providential destiny, »be is — the quean 

fotoe of tbe Indian eeae, and the Pandosra of 
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f IUSS£I«CE or MIND : A FRAGMENT. 

The Homsin formula for summoDing an earnest con» 
eentratioQ of the faculties apoa any object wtMitev«r» 
that happened to be critically urgent, wa« She age, 
'Mind this!'* or, in other words, do not mmd that — 
nm Ub$d age. The antithetic formula was ^«i2M 
agere,' to mind something alien, or remote from the 
interest, theu ckimoring for attention. Our modern 
mOitarf cnden ^AtimUioni^ and ^Eyes tlrmU!^ 
were both included in the Hoc age. In the stern per- 
emptoriness of this Eoman fcurmuia we read a pktu- 
mque ezpreflaion of the Boman chafaeter both as to 
its strength and its weakness — of the energy which 
biocriied no faltering or delay (for beyond all other 
racee the Roman was natus rthua agendi8)^mA also 
of the morbid craving ibr action, which was intolerant 
of anything but the intensely practicaL 

In modem times, it is we of the Anglo-Saxon Mood, 
that is, tlie British and the Americans of the United 
States, who inherit the Roman temperament with its 
Tices and its feiirful advantages of power. In the an- 
cient Roman these vices appeared more barbarously 
coDspiciiotts. WO) the countrymen of Lord Baeon and 
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Sir Isaac Newton, and at one time the leaders of 
raitere thinking, cannot be supposed to shrink from the 
■poQohtiTe through any nathre incapfteity for aounding 
its depths. But the Roman had a real huiptitudc for 
lha speculative ; to kim aoihiAg was real that was not 
piaetical. He bad no metaphysics; he wanted the 
metaphysical uibtinct. There was no school ot" 7iaiive 
Bomaa philosophy : the Boman was merely an electie 
or dileiimte, picking up the crumbs which felt from 
Grecian tables ; and even mathematics was so repui- 
•ifa in its MUimer aqiects to the Bomna mind, timl 
the very word mathematics had in Rome collapsed 
into another name for the dotages of astrology. The 
mthamstictan was a mete wiety of axpreasioa for 

the wizard ur the conjuror. 

From ikk unfavorable aspect ot the Boman inleUeol, 
it is but justiee that we should turn way to contemplale 
those situations in which that same into l icet showed 
ilsalf praleniatttraUy strong. To face a sudden danger 
by a c orrespon ding weight of sudden counsel or sudden 
evasion — that was a privilege essentially lodged in the 
Boman mind. But in every nation some minds mneh 
more than others are representative of the national 
type : they arc normal mindsy reflecting, as in a focuSi 
tiw characteristics of the race* Thus Louis XIV. has 
been held to be the idealized expression of the French 
character ; and amongst the Romans there cannot bo a 
donbt thai the fiat Cmir ofiers in a rare perfi^tion the 
revelation of that peculiar grandeur which belonged to 
the children of Boomlus. 

What wm that grandeur? We do not need^ in this 
place, to attempt its analysis. One feature will suffice 

w 

i 
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for our purpose. The late celebrated Joiin Foster, in 
bis emmy on decuion of character^ amongst the acoi- 
dents of life whicli might serve to strengthen the natural 
temiencies to such a cbaractert or to promote its devel- 
opment, rightly insists oa desertion. To find itself in 
splitude, and still more to find itself thrown upou that 
state of abaudooment by sudden treachery, crushes tbe 
feeU^ mind, but rouses a terrific reaction of haughty 
self-assertion in that order of spirits which matcfies and 
measures itself against difficulty and danger* There is * 
something corresponding to this case of human treach- 
ery in the sudden caprices of fortune. A danger, 
oflferiog itself unexpectedly in some momeatary change 
of blind external agencies, assumes to the feelings the 
character of a perfidy accomplished by mysterious 
powers, and calls forth something of the same resent- 
ment, and in a ^ludiaiorial intellect something of the 
same spontaneous resistance. A sword that breaks in 
tbe very crisis of a duel, a horae killed by a flash of 
lightning in tiio moment of collision with the enemy, a 
bridge carried away by an avalanche at the iostant of 
m commencing retreat, affect the feelings like dramatic 
incidents emauatiag from a human will. This man 
they confound and paxalyse, that man they rouse into 

resistance as hy a personal provocation and insult. 
And if it happens that these opposite eiFects show tiiem- 
selves in cases wearing a national importance, they 
raise what would else have been a mere casualty into 
the tiagic or the epic grandeur of a fatality. Tbe sa- 
pefi» character, fbr instance, of Cmar^s intellect throws 
a colossal shadow as oi predestination over the most 
trivial incidents of his career. On the morning of 
19 
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Pharsalia, every, man who reads a record of that mighty 

event feels* by a secret instinct that au earthquake is 
approaching which must determine the final distribution 
of the ground, and the relations amongst the whole 
family of man through a thousand generations. Pre- 
cisely the inverse case is realized in some modern sec- 
tions of history, where the feebleness or the inertia of 
the presiding intellect communicates a character of 
triviality to events that otherwise are of paramount his- 
torical importancr\ In Cti-sar's case, simply through 
the perfection of his preparations arrayed against all 
conceivable contingencies, there is an impression left 
as of some incarnate Providence, veiled in a Iiuhkui 
formi ranging through the ranks of the legions ; whilst, 
on the contrary, in the modem cases to which we 
allude, a mission, seemingly authorized by inspiration, 
is suddenly quenched, like a torch falling into water, 
by the careless character of the superintending intellect. 
Neither case is without its appropriate interest. The 
spectacle of a vast historical dependency, pre-organized 
by an intellect of unusual grandeur, wears the grace of 
congruity and reciprocal proportion. And on the other 
.hand, a series of mighty events contingent upon the 
moiioii this way or that of a frivolous hand, or sus- 
pended on the breath of caprice, suggests the wild and 
fantastic disproportions of ordinary life, when the 



• • Feels by a secret instinct : ' — A sentiment of this nature 
is finely ezpreand by Looan in the psasage beginning, * Adw^ 
nisie diem,' fte. The eiioansianoe by wUeh Loeaa ehM|f 

deftats the grandeur and simplidties of the truth, is, the mon- 
strous mmiericttl exaggeration of the combatants and the killed 
at riiarsaiia. 
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migbty masquerade moves oa for ever through succes- 
sions of the gay and the solemn — of the petty and the 

C^eaar^s cast of ch^jracter owed its impressiveness to 

the combination which it offered of moral grandeur 
and monumental immobility, such as we see in MariuS| 
with the dazzling intellectual versatility found in the 
(Jracchi, in Sylla, in Catiline, in Antony. The com- 
prehensioa and the absolute perfection of his presci- 
ence did not escape the eye of Lucan, who describes 
him as — •* Nil actum reputans, si quid superesset agen- 
dum.' A fine lambent gleam of his character escapes 
also in that magnificent fraction of a line, where he is 
described as one incapable of learoiug the style and 
sentiments suited to a private interest — ' Indocilis pri* 

vata loqui.' 

There has been a disposition manifested amongst 
modem writers to disturb the traditional characters of 
Caesar and his chief antagonist. Audaciously to dis- 
• ^ parage CsBsar> and without a shadow of any new his- 
toric grounds to exait bis feeble competitor, has been 
adopted as the best chance for filling up the mighty 
gulf between them. Lord Brougham for instance, on 
occasion of a dinner given by the Cinque Ports at 
Dover to the Duke of WelUogton, vainly attempted to 
^ mise our countryman by unfounded and romantic de» 
preciations of Casar. He alleged that Csesar had con- 
tended only with barbarians. Now, that happens to 
be the literal truth as regards Pompey. The victories 

on which hiis early rcpLUation was built were won from 
semi-barbarians — luxurious, it is true, but also e&mi* 
nate in a degree never suspected at Rome until the 
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next generation. The slight hut summary contest of 

CsBsar with Pharnaccs, tlie sun of Mithridates, dissi- 
pated at once the cloud of ignorance in which fiome 
had been involved on this subject by the vast distance 
and the total want of familiarity with Oriental habits. 
But Cesar's chief antagonists, those whom Lord 
Brougham specially- indicated, viz.* the Gauls, were not 
barbarians. As a military people they were in a stage 
of civilization next to that of the Romans. They were 
quite as much aguerris^ hardened and seasoned to war, 
as the children of Rome. In certain military habits 
they were even superior. For purposes of war four 
races were then pre-eminent in Europe — viz. the Ro- 
mans, the Macedonians, certain select tribes amongst 
the mixed population of the Spanish peninsula, and 
finally the Gauls. These were all open to the recruit- 
ing parties of Caesar ; and amongst them all he had 
deliberately assigned his preference to the Gauls. The 
famous legion, who carried tlic AJauda (the kuk) u})()ii 
their helmets, was raised in Gaul from Cjesar's private 
funds. They composed a select and favored division 
in his army, and, together with the famous tenth legion, 
constituted a third part of his forces — a third numer- 
ically on the day of battle, but virtually a half. Even 
the rest of Csesar's army had been for so long a space 
recruited in the Gauls, Transalpine as well as Cisalpine, 
that at Pharsalia the bulk of his forces is known to 
have been Gaulish. There were more reasons than 
one for concealing that fact. The policy of CsBsar 
was, to conceal it not less from Eome than from the 
army itself. But the truth became known at last to 
all wary observers. Lord Brougham's objectioti to 
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die quality of Csesar^s enemies falls away at once 
when it is collated with the deliberate compoaitioii of 
Gessar's own aviny. Besides that, Caesar's enemies 
were not in any exclusive sense Gauls. The German 
tribes^ the Spanish, the Helvetian, the Illyrian, Afri- 
cans of every race, and Moors ; the islanders of the 
' Mediterranean, and the mixed populations of Asia^ had 
wll been faced byCsesar. And if it is allr^» d that 
the forces of Pompey, however superior in numbers, 
weio at Pharsalia largely composed of an Asiatic rab- 
Ue, the answer is — that precisely of such a rabble 
were the hostile armies composed from which he bad 
won his laurels. Valse and windy reputations are sown 
thickly in history ; but never was there a reputation 
more thorougiiiy histrionic than that of Pompey. The 
late Dr. Arnold of Sugby, amongst a million of other 
crotchets, did (it is true) make a pet of Pompey; and 
he was encouraged in this caprice (which had for its 
etigin the doetor^s poUtititii* animosity to Csssar) by 



* It is ivrj eridsnt thai Dr. Arnold ooaUL not hATS nndevslood 
Ihe poaitum of polidos in Rome, when he allowed himself to make 
a ^Torlte of Pompey. The doctor bated aristocrats as he hated 

tlic gates of Erebus. Now Pompey was not only the Iciider of a 
mo.si si'lfish aristocracy, but also their tool. Secondly, as if this 
were not bad enough, that seotiou of t^e aristocracy to which he 
bad«declicated his ser?ioes was an odious oligarchy ; and to this 
sligaroby, agaiDi ihongh Bominally its hsad^ he was in effoet 4he 
most suhmissiye of tools, Csosar, on the other handy if a demo* 
erat in the sense of working by democratic agencies, was bending 
all his ellbrts to the reconstruction of a new, purer, and enlarged 
aristocracy, no longer red need to the n€Kjessity of buying and 
selling the peoj^e in mere self-defence. The everlasting war of 
Imtimy, operating npen aniveKsal psyertj, the hitemal disease 
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one military critic, viz. Sir William Napier, This dis- 
tinguished soldier conveyed messages to Dr. Arnold 
warning him against the popular notion, that Fompey 
was a poor strategist. Now, had there heen any So- 
man state-paper office, which Sir WilUaia could be 
supposed to have searched and weighed against the 
statements of surviving history, we might, in defer- 
ence to Sir Williain"'s great experience and talents, 
have consented to a rehearing of the case» Unfortu- 
nately, no new materials have been discovered ; nor is 
it alleged that tlie old ones are capable of being thrown 
into new combinations, so as to reverse or to suspend 
the old adjudications. The judgment t( history stands ; 
and amongst the records which it involves, none is 
more striking than this — that, whilst Csesar and Pom- 
pey were equally assaulted by sudden surprises, the 
first invariably met the sudden danger (sudden but 
never unlooked-for) by counter resourced of evasion. 
He showed a new front, as often as his situation ex- 
posed a new peril. At Pharsalia,*where the cavalry of 
Pompcy was far superior to his own, he anticipated and 

of Roman society, would have been rclreBsed by Cnpsnr's meas- 
ures, and wa» redressed occoixling to the degree in which those 
meftsaiofl were really brought into action. New judidatnres 
were wanted, new jadioial laws, a new aristocracy, by slow de* 
grees a new people, and the right of suffrage exercised wifjun 
new restrictions — all these things were needed for the cleansuig 
of Rome j and that Coesar ■would liave accomplished this labor 
of Hercules was the true cause of Ids deatli. The scoundrels 
of the oligarchy felt their doom to be approaching. It was the 
just remark of Napoleon, that Brutus (but still moto, we may 
ssor, Cicero), though fiklsely accredited as a patriot, wfts, in foot, 
the most ezdusiTe and tl^e most selfish of aristocrats. 
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was in full readiness for the particular manccuvre by 
which It was attempted to make this superiority avail- 
able against himself. By a new formation of his troops 
be foiled the attack, and caused it to recoil upon the 
enemy. Had Pompcy then no rejoinder ready for 
meeting this reply ? No. His one arrow being shot, 
his quiver was exhausted. Without an effort at parry- 
ing ai\y longer, the mighty game was surrciKlt rcJ as 
desperate. ^ Check to the king ! ^ was heard in silent 
submission; and no further stratagem was invoked 
even in silent yrayer, but the stratagem of flight. Yet 
Caesar himself, objects a celebrated doctor (viz. Bishop 
Warburton), was reduced by his own rashness at Alex- 
andria to a condition of peril and (^mburrassment not 
less alarming than the condition of Pompey at Pharsa- ^ 
lla. How far this surprise miglit be reconcilable with 
Ciesar s military credit, is a question yet undecided ; 
but this at least is certain, that he was equal to the 
occasion; and, if the surprise was all but fatal, thb 
evasion was all but miraculous. Many Were the sud- 
den surprises which Ceesar had to face before and after 
this — on the shores of Britain, at Marseilles, at Munda, 
at Thapsus — from all of which he issu< il triumphantly, 
failing only as to that final one from which he had in 
pure noijility of hejirt announced his deicnaiualioa to 
shelter himself under no precautions. 

Such cases of personal danger and escape are ezcit« 
ing to the imagination, from the dispropurliun between 
the interests of an individual and the interests of a 
'whole nation, which for the moment happen to be coa« 
current. The death or the escape of Ca;sar, at one 
moment rather than another, woul4 make a difference 
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in the destiny of many nations. And in kind, though 

not in degree, tlie same interest has frequently attached 
to the fortunes of a prince or military leader. Cffect* 
ually the same dramatic character belongs to any 
struggle with sudden danger, though not (like Ccesar's) 
successful. That it was not successful, becomes a new 
reason for pursuing it with interest ; since equally in 
that result, as in one more triuniphant, we read the 
altered course by which history is henceforward des- 
tined to flow. 

For instance, how much depended — what a weight 
of history hung in suspense, upon the evasions, or at- 
tempts at evasion, of Charles L He was a prince of 
great ability ; and yet it confounds us to observe, with 
*how little of foresight, or of circumstantial inquiry, 
either as regarded things or persons, he entered upon 
these difficult enterprises of escape from the vigilance 
of military guardians. His first escape, viz., that into 
the Scottish camp before Newark, was not surrounded 
with any circumstances of difficulty. His secon4 es- 
cape iium Hampton Court had become a matter of 
more urgent policy, and was proportionally more diffi- 
cult of execution. He was attended on that occasion 
by two gt iiilemcn (Berkely and Asbuiiiluun), upon 
whose qualities of courage and readiness, and upon 
whose acquaintance with the accidents, local or per- 
sonal, that surrounded their path, all was staked. Yet 
one of these gentlemen was always suspected of 
treachery, and both were imbecile as regarded that 
sort of wisdom on which it was possible for a royal 
person to rely. Had the questions likely to arise been 
such as belong to ^ masquerading adventure, these 
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gentlemen might have been (|aalified for the slttiation. 
As it wa8| they sank ia mere distractioa under the^- 
•ponsibilities of Ibe occasion. The king was as yet io 
safety. At Lord Southampton's country mansion, he 
enjoyed the protection of a loyal family ready to face 
any risk in hb behalf; and his retreat was entirely 
concealed. Suddenly this scene changes. The mili- 
tary commander in the Isle of Wight is acquainted with 
fte kingVsituaticH), and brought into his presence, to* 
getiber with a military guard, though no ctibrt iiad been 
* made to exact securities from his honor in behalf of the 
king. His single object was evidently to arrest the 
king. His military honor, his duty to the parliament, 
his private interest, all pointed to the same result, viz., 
the immediate apprehension of the fugitive prince. 
What was there in the opposite scale to set against 
these notorious motions t Simply the fact that he was 
nephew to the king's favorite chaplain, Dr. Hammond. 
* What rational man, in *a case of that nature, would 
have relied upon so poor a trifle ? Yet even this incon- 
siderable bias was much more than balanced by another 
of the same kind but in the opposite direction. Colonel 
Haniniond was nephew to the king's chaplain, but in 
the meantime he was the husband of Cromwell's niece ; 
and upon Cromwell privately, and the whole faction of 
the Independents politically, he relied for all his hopes 
of advancement. The result was, that, from mere 
inertia of mind and criminal negligence hi his two 
attendants, the poor king had run right into tlie custody 
of the very jailer whom his enemies would have 
selected by preference. 

Thus, then, from fear of being made a prisoner, 

90 
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GlMu4e0 had quietly walked into the AUitary primi of 
Cd4^i>rook Caatle. Tlic very security of this prison, 
howefori might thiow the govemor off bis guard. 
Another eeeape might be poMiUe; and again an 
escape wa;^ arranged. It reads like some leaf torn 
fipom the racorda of a lunatic hoapital, to hear its 
circumatancea and the particular point upon which k 
split. Charles was to make his exit through a window* 
This window, however, waa fenced by iron bare; and 
these hurs had been to a certain extent eaten through 
with aqua-fortis. The king had succeeded ia pushing 
Ub head through, and upon that xesult he relied for his 
efcape ; for he comiected this trial witii the following 
Strange maxim or postulate, viz., that wheresoever the 
head could pass, there the whole person could pass. 
It needs not to be said, that, in the final experimeat, 
this absurd rule was found not to bold good. The king 
stuck fast about the chest and shoulders, and was ex- 
tricated wiili some diilicully. Had it even been other* 
Wise, the attempt would have failed; for, on looking 
down from amidst the iron bars, the king beheld, in 
the imperfect light, a number of people who were not 
amongst his accompUces. 

Ec^iud in fatuity, ahnost one hundred and fifty yoai*s 
later, were the several attempts at escape concerted 
on behalf of the French royal family. The abortive 

escape to Varennes is now familiarly known to uU the 
world, and impeaches the good aeo^ie of the king him- 
self not less than of -his friends* The armngementa 
for the falling in with the cavahy escort could not 
have been worse managed had they been entrusted to 
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\ »dukim, and wrms — uc k:r,g i,laDd|[^^^^Q||gM 

ftrii'^res were kDovn to n.' r.-ii?. d:'. eve-b -s* itSirawici: 
. / himseif £coin tbe paUijc ^ua ai die fgariom fur cba:2§- f 
* J '/mg hones— an this s ealcskted to r:*>x and liiiihl^i 

^/•^>4hte pitving reader wilh the idea tbca s&me sjpereauini 
'1^' infatuatioo had bewUdeied the pr&desdaed i - v 

y^^ljflmiadaie ip'IsMi^ efcape than this to Tai^iftK/i Wi ^ - 
•*5u ^3'^^ planoedL: > I2-, Brussels. T ; -r^patratioBa IfljE* 
.>y7p>», which hri^t&en narrated hv Madasse' de>OuB|iaiij''^V 
l^!tvjyere conducfrofiath -a disregard of coixr^iTfiniEBit, f tcb * ^- 
;.*^'-Wiorc astouDdiog- to ^eop«e .of ordinan- gcod \$e^ipev \ 

' \ *''Do you realljr iieed;k> etcspe at all?' woiiIil-l|^ « 
•^eTbroii the qtiesUon of ifmiiy a lunatic: *if you ^ v- : . 

-surely you need also to disguise your preparations for 
:<?p«5ape.' '. . 

'•/^.v./'. But alike the madness, or \hc providential wisdom, ^ 
"^of such atteiiJpts commands our -profouodest interest; - 
-.%/ti^ike«r^whelhe]r coiidt^ by^ a Cseiafeir or by the 
^yV.herpJess members of families utterly unfitted to act 
*^;;ind8|)eadently for themselves. These, attempts belong 
'•♦v^tb jhJ^fqry; and it is in that relation, that they hecotfie.;^^ 
•**^ln)cw^jt^^'''-''^^b' Impressive. Generations tlrftiugJi uu ^ 
^ /'Vufi^ile series are contemplated by us as silently <iv(^t!f /'>^^^ 
.i»2- jhc tumine of a sentinel round a corner," w^l^' -:^^ 
•V'.-*'casir«Jtl echo of a footstep. Dynasties have tiVj^OaMV ';2 
1 oa ttte^pbtmce^^ pf a sudden cry from an infantvci^^i^ x 
*:*.^<ni a '^ribife^-.imd; fhe safety of empires hi)i^4,>A5tJ|i. 

•>^'^"Spi(^r}|j<r,.^ of an avalnnehe, iifKni tlip-. 

.moiaiienVefl2flitir.tQrf the moment later of a coug^i'dfir a 
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Mieeze. And, high above all, ascends solemnly the 
philosophic truth, that the least things and the greatest 
ftre booad together as elements equally essential of the 

mysterious universe. 
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